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AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 

V. THROUGH EUROPEAN TURKEY. 


On Monday morning, June 29, I am 
again awakened by the muezzini calling 
the Mussulmans to their early morning de¬ 
votions, and, arising from my mat at five 
o’clock, I mount and speed away south¬ 
ward from Eski Baba. Not less than a 
hundred people have collected to see the 
wonderful performance again. 

All pretense of road-making seems to 
have been abandoned; or, *What is more 
probable, has never been seriously at¬ 
tempted, the visible roadways from village 
to village being mere ox-wagon and pack- 
donkey tracks, crossing the wheat-fields 
and uncultivated tracts in any direction. 
The soil is a loose, black loam, which the 
rain converts into mud, through which I 
have to trundle, wooden scraper in hand ; 
and I not unfrequently have to carry the 
bicycle through the worst places. The 
morning is sultry, requiring good roads 
and a breeze-creating pace for agreeable 
going. Harvesting and threshing are go¬ 
ing forward briskly, but the busy hum of 
the self-binder'and the threshing-machine 
is not heard; the reaping is done with 
rude hooks, and the threshing by drag¬ 
ging round and round, with horses or 
oxen, sleigh-runner shaped, broad boards, 
roughed with flints or iron points, making 
the surface resemble a large rasp. Large 
gangs of rough-looking Armenians, Arabs, 
and Africans are harvesting the broad acres 
of land-owning pashas, the gangs some¬ 
times counting not less than fifty men. 
Several donkeys are always observed pick¬ 
eted near these gangs, taken, wherever 
they go, for the purpose of carrying pro¬ 
visions and water. Whenever I happen 
anywhere near one of these gangs they all 
come charging across the field, reaping- 
hooks in hand, racing with each other 
and good-naturedly howling defiance to 
competitors. A band of Zulus charging 
down on a fellow, and brandishing their 
assegais, could scarcely present a more 
ferocious front. Many of them wear no 
covering of any kind on the upper part of 
the body, no hat, no foot-gear, nothing but 
a pair of loose, baggy trousers, while the 
tidiest man among them would be im¬ 
mediately arrested on general principles 
in either England or America. Rough 


though they are, they appear, for the most 
part, to be good-natured fellows, and 
although they sometimes emphasize their 
importunities of “ bin! bin 1 ” by flourishing 
their reaping-hooks threateningly over my 
head, and one gang actually confiscates 
the bicycle, which they lay up on a shock 
of wheat, and with much flourishing of 
reaping-hooks as they return to their labors, 
warn me not to take it away, these are 
simply good-natured pranks, such as large 
gangs of laborers are wont to occasionally 
indulge in the world over. 

Streams have to be forded to-day for the 
first time in Europe, several small creeks 
during the afternoon ; and near sundown 
I find my pathway into a village where I 
propose stopping for the night, obstructed 
by a creek swollen bank-full by a heavy 
thunder-shower in the hills. A couple of 
lads on the opposite bank volunteer much 
information concerning the depth of the 
creek at different points; no doubt their 
evident mystification at not being under¬ 
stood is equalled only by the amazement 
at my answers. Four peasants come down 
to the creek, and one of them kindly wades 
in and shows that it is only waist deep. 
Without more ado I ford it, with the bicycle 
on my shoulder, and straightway seek the 
accommodation of the village mchana. 
This village is a miserable little cluster of 
mud hovels, and the best the mehana af¬ 
fords is the coarsest of black-bread and a 
small salted fish, about the size of a sardine, 
which the natives devour without any 
pretense of cooking, but which are worse 
than nothing for me, since the farther they 
are away the better I am suited. Sticking 
a flat loaf of black-bread and a dozen of 
these tiny shapes of salted nothing in his 
broad waistband, the Turkish peasant 
sallies forth contentedly to toil. I have 
accomplished the wonderful distance of 
forty kilometers to-day, at which I am 
really quite surprised, considering every¬ 
thing. The usual daily weather program 
has been faithfully carried out, — a heavy 
mist at morning, that has prevented any 
drying up of roads during the night, three 
hours of oppressive heat, — from 9 till iz, 
— during which myriads of ravenous flies 
squabble for the honor of drawing your 
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blood, and then, when the mud begins to 
dry out sufficient to justify my dispensing 
with the wooden scraper, thunder-showers 
begin to bestow their unappreciated favor 
upon the roads, making them well-nigh 
impassable again. The following morning 
the climax of vexation is reached when, 
after wading through the mud for two 
hours, I discover that I have been drag¬ 
ging, carrying, and trundling my laborious 
way along in the wrong direction for 
Tchortu, which is not over thirty-five kilo¬ 
meters from my starting-point, but it takes 
me till four o’clock to reach there. A hun¬ 
dred miles on French or English roads 
would not have been half so fatiguing, and 
I wisely take advantage of being in a town 
where comparatively decent accommoda¬ 
tions are obtainable to make up, so far as 
possible, for this morning’s breakfast of 
black-bread and coffee, and my noontide 
meal of cold, cheerless reflections on the 
same. The same program of “ bin ! bin ! ” 
from importuning crowds, and police in¬ 
quisitiveness concerning my “ passaporte” 
are endured and survived ; but I spread 
myself upon my mat to-night thoroughly 
convinced that a month’s cycling among 
the Turks would worry most people into 
premature graves. . 

I am now approaching pretty close to 
the Sea of Marmora, and next morning I 
am agreeably surprised to find sandy roads, 
which the rains have rather improved than 
otherwise ; and although much is unridably 
heavy, it is immeasurably superiorto yester¬ 
day’s mud. I pass the country residence 
of a wealthy pasha, and see the ladies of 
his harem seated in the meadow hard by, 
enjoying the fresh, morning air. They form 
a circle, facing inwards, and the swarthy 
eunuch in charge stands keeping watch at 
a respectful distance. I carry a pocket full 
of bread with me this morning, and about 
nine o’clock, upon coming to a ruined 
mosque and a few deserted buildings, I 
approach one, at which signs of occupation 
are visible, for some water. This place is 
simply a deserted Mussulman village, from 
which the inhabitants probably decamped 
in a body during the last Russo-Turkish 
war; the mosque is in a tumble-down con¬ 
dition, the few dwelling-houses remaining 
are in the last stages of dilapidation, and 
the one I call at is temporarily occupied by 
some shepherds, two of whom are regaling 
themselves with food of some kind out of an 
earthen-ware vessel. Obtaining the water, 
I sit down on some projecting boards 
to eat my frugal lunch, fully conscious 


of being an object of much furtive specula¬ 
tion on the part of the two occupants of the 
deserted house; which, however, fails to 
strike me as anything extraordinary, since 
these attentions have long since become an 
ordinary every-day affair. Not even the 
sulky and rather hang-dog expression of 
the men, which failed not to escape my 
observation at my first approach, awakened 
any shadow of suspicion in my mind of 
their being possibly dangerous characters, 
although the appearance of the place itself 
is really sufficient to make me hesitate 
about venturing near; and upon sober 



ALMOST PERSUADED TO TIE A CHRISTIAN. 


after-thought I am fully satisfied that this is 
a resort of a certain class of disreputable 
men, half shepherds, half brigands, who 
are only kept from turning full-fledged 
freebooters by a wholesome fear of retribu¬ 
tive justice. While I am discussing my 
bread and water one of these worthies 
saunters with assured carelessness up behind 
me and makes a grab for my revolver, the 
butt of which he sees protruding from the 
holster. Although I am not exactly anticipa¬ 
ting this movement, traveling alone amongst 
strange people makes one’s faculties of self- 
preservation almost mechanically on the 
alert, and my hand reaches the revolver 
before his does. Springing up, I turn 
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round and confront him and his companion, 
who is standing in the doorway. A full ex¬ 
position of their character is plainly stamped 
on their faces, and for a moment I am almost 
tempted to use the revolver on them. 
Whether they become afraid of this, or 
whether they have urgent business of some 
nature, will never be known to me, but 
the}' both disappear inside the door; and, 
in view of my uncertainty of their future 
intentions, I consider it advisable to 
meander on towards the coast. Ere I get 
beyond the waste lands adjoining this vil¬ 
lage I encounter two more of these shep¬ 
herds, in charge of a small flock ; they are 
watering their sheep ; and as I go over to 
the spring, ostensibly to obtain a drink, but 
really to have a look at them, they both 
sneak off at my approach, like criminals 
avoiding one whom they suspect of being 
a detective. Take it all in all, I am satis¬ 
fied that this neighborhood is a place that 
I have been fortunate in coming through 
in broad daylight; by moonlight it might 
have furnished a far more interesting item 
than the above. 

An hour after I am gratified at obtaining 
my first glimpse of the Sea of Marmora off 
to the right, and in another hour I am dis¬ 
porting in the warm clear surf, a luxury 
that has not. been within my reach since 
leaving Dieppe, and which is a thrice- 
welcome privilege in this land, where the 


usual ablutions at mehanas consist of pour¬ 
ing water on the hands from a tin cup. 
The beach is composed of sand and tiny 
shells, the warm surf waves are clear as 
crystal, and my firstplunge in the Marmora, 
after a two months’ cycle tour across a 
continent, is the most thoroughly enjoyable 
bath I ever had ; notwithstanding, I feel it 
n.y duty' to keep a loose eye on some shep¬ 
herds perched on a handy knoll, who look 
as if half inclined to slip down and examine 
my clothes. The clothes, with, of course, 
the revolver and every penny I have with 
me are almost as near to them as to me, 
and always, after ducking my head under 
water, my first care is to take a precaution¬ 
ary glance in their direction. “ Cursed is 
the mind that nurses suspicion,” some one 
has said; but under the circumstances 
almost anybody would be suspicious. These 
shepherds along the Marmora coast favor 
each other a good deal, and when a person 
has been the recipient of undesirable atten¬ 
tions from one of them, to look askance at 
the next one met with comes natural. 
Over the undulating cliffs and along the 
sandy beach, my road now leads through 
the pretty little sea-port of Cilivria, towards 
Constantinople, traversing a most lovely 
stretch of country, where waving wheat- 
fields hug the beach and fairly coquet 
with the waves, and the slopes are green 
and beautiful with vineyards and fig-gar- 
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dens, while away beyond the glassy shim¬ 
mer of the sea 1 fancy I can trace on the 
southern horizon the inequalities of the hills 
of Asia Minor. Greek fishing-boats are 
plying hither and thither ; one noble sailing- 
vessel, with all sails set, is slowly plowing 
her way down towards the Dardanelles, — 
probably a grain-ship from the Black Sea,.— 
and the smoke from a couple of steamers 
is discernible in the distance. Flourishing 
Greek fishing-villages and wine-growing 
communities occupy this beautiful strip of 
coast, along which the Greeks seem deter¬ 
mined to make the cross as much more 
conspicuous than the crescent as possible, 


me with questions, which, of course, I 
cannot understand. Some of them are 
quite handsome, and nearly all have perfect 
white teeth, a fact that I have ample oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing, since they seem to be all 
smiles. 

There has been much making of artifi¬ 
cial highways leading from Constantinople 
in this direction in ages past. A road-bed 
of huge blocks of stone, such as some of 
the streets of Eastern towns are made 
impassable with, is traceable for miles, 
ascending and descending the rolling 
hills, imperishable witnesses of the wide 
difference in Eastern and Western ideas of 



A HOED ATTEMPT AT ROIIUEKY. 


by rearing it on every public building under 
their control, and not infrequently on 
private ones as well. The people of these 
Greek villages seem possessed of sunny 
dispositions, the absence of all reserve 
among the women being in striking con¬ 
trast to the demeanor of the Turkish fair sex. 
These Greek women chatter after me from 
the windows as I wheel past, and if I stop 
a minute in the street they gather around 
by dozens, smiling pleasantly, and plying 


making a road. These are the work of 
the people who occupied this country be¬ 
fore the Ottoman Turks, who have also 
tried their hands at making a macadam, 
which not infrequently runs close along¬ 
side the old block roadway, and some¬ 
times crosses it; and it is matter of some 
wonderment that the Turks, instead of 
hauling material for their load from a dis¬ 
tance did not save expense by merely 
breaking the stones of the old causeway 
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and using the same road-bed. Twice to-day 
I have been required to produce my pass¬ 
port, and when towards evening I pass 
through a small village, the Ion cgefidartne, 
who is smoking a narghali in front of the 
mehana where I halt, points to my revolver 
and demands “ passaporte,” I wave ex¬ 
amination, so to speak, by arguing the 
case with him, and by the not always un¬ 
handy plan of pretending not exactly to 
comprehend his meaning. “Passaporte! 
passaporte! gendarmerie, me,” replies 
the officer authoritatively, in answer to my 
explanation of a voyageur being privi¬ 
leged to carry a revolver; whilst several 
villagers, who have gathered around us, 
interpose ‘ 'bin ! bin ! monsieur , bin! bin! ” 
I have little notion of yielding up either 
revolver or passport to this village gen¬ 
darme, for much of their officiousness is 
simply the disposition to show off their 
authority and satisfy' their own personal 
curiosity regarding me, to say nothing of 
the possibility of coming in for a little 
baksheesh. The villagers are worrying 
me to '■'■bin! bin!” at the same time the 
gendarme is worrying me about the re¬ 
volver and passport, and knowing from 


previous experience that the gendarme 
would never stop me from mounting, being 
quite as anxious to witness the performance 
as the villagers, I quickly decide upon kill¬ 
ing two birds with one stone, anil accord¬ 
ingly mount, and pick my way along the 
rough street out on to the Constantinople 
road. 

The gloaming settles into darkness, and 
the domes and minarets of Stamboul, 
which have been visible from the brow of 
every hill for several miles back, are still 
eight or ten miles away, and rightly judg¬ 
ing that the Ottoman capital is a most be¬ 
wildering city for a stranger to penetrate 
after night, I pillow my head on a sheaf 
of oats, within sight of the goal towards 
which I have been pedaling for some 2,500 
miles, and after surveying with a good 
deal of satisfaction the twinkling lights 
that distinguish every minaret in Constan¬ 
tinople each night during the fast of Ram¬ 
adan, I fall asleep, and enjoy, beneath a 
sky in which myriads of far-off lamps seem 
to be twinkling mockingly at the Ramadan 
illuminations, the finest night’s repose I 
have had for a week. Nothing but the 
prevailing rains have prevented me from 








11 t*LAY YANKEE COOULE," SAID THE 1‘ASHA. 
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sleeping beneath the starry dome entirely 
in preferenc to putting up at the village 
mehanas. 

En route into Starnboul, on the follow¬ 
ing morning, I meet the first train of camels 
I have yet encountered, in the gray of the 
morning, with the scenes around so thor¬ 
oughly Oriental it seems like an appro¬ 
priate introduction to Asiatic life. Eight 
o’clock finds me inside the line of 
earth-works thrown up by Baker Pasha 
when the Russians were last knocking at 
the gates of Constantinople, and ere long 
I am trundling through the crooked streets 
of the Turkish capital towards the bridge 
which connects Starnboul with Galata and 
Pera. Even here my ears are assailed 
with the eternal importunities to '■'■bin l 
bin l ” the officers collecting the bridge-toll 
even joining in the request. To accommo¬ 
date them I mount, and ride part way across 
the bridge, and at 9 o’clock on July 2, just 
two calendar months from the start at Liv¬ 
erpool, I am eating my breakfast in a Con¬ 
stantinople bazaar. 

I am not long in finding English-speak¬ 
ing friends, to whom my journey across 
the two continents is not unknown, and 
who kindly direct me to the Chamber of 
Commerce Hotel, Rue Omar, Galata, a 
home-like establishment, kept by an En¬ 
glish lady. I have been purposing of late 
to remain in Constantinople during the 
heated term of July and August, thinking 
to shape my course southward through Asia 
Minor and down the Euphrates valley to 
Bagdad, and by taking a south-easterly 
direction as far as circumstances would 
permit into India, keep pace with the sea¬ 
sons, thus avoiding the necessity of remain¬ 
ing over any where for the winter. At the 
same time I have been reckoning upon 
meeting Englishmen in Constantinople, 
who, having traveled extensively in Asia, 
could further enlighten me regarding the 
best route to India. As I house my bicycle 
and am shown to my room I take a retro¬ 
spective glance across Europe and Amer¬ 
ica, and feel almost as if I have arrived at 
the half-way house of my journey. The 
distance from Liverpool to Constantinople 
is fully 2,500 miles, which brings the 
wheeling distance from San Francisco up 
to something over 6,000. So far as the 
distance wheeled and to be wheeled is 
concerned, it is not far from half-way ; but 
the real difficulties of the journey are still 
ahead, although I scarcely anticipate any 
that time and perseverance will not over¬ 
come. My tour across Europe has been. 
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on the whole, a delightful journey, and, 
although my linguistic shortcomings have 
made it rather awkward in interior places 
where no English-speaking person was 
to be found, I always managed to make 
myself understood sufficiently to get along. 
In the interior of Turkey a knowledge of 
French has been considered indispensable 
to a traveler; but, although* a full knowl¬ 
edge of that language would have made 
matters much smoother by enabling me to 
converse with officials and others, I have 
nevertheless come through all right with¬ 
out it; and there have doubtless been occa¬ 
sions when my ignorance has saved me 
from a certain amount of bother with the 
gendarmerie., who, above all things, dis¬ 
like to exercise their thinking apparatus. 
A Turkish official is far less indisposed to 
act than he is to think; his mental facul¬ 
ties work sluggishly, but his actions are 
governed largely by the impulse of the 
moment. 

Some one has said that to see Constan¬ 
tinople is to see the entire East; and, judg¬ 
ing from the different costumes and peoples 
one meets on the streets and in the bazaars, 
the saying is certainly not far amiss. From 
its geographical situation, as well as from 
its history, Constantinople naturally takes 
the front rank among the cosmopolitan 
cities of the world, and the crowds throng¬ 
ing its busy thoroughfares embrace every 
condition of man between the kid-gloved 
exquisite without a wrinkle in his clothes, 
and the representative of half-savage Cen¬ 
tral Asian States encased in sheep-skin gar¬ 
ments of rudest pattern. The great fast 
of Ramadan is under full headway, and all 
true Mussulmans neither eat nor drink a 
particle of anything throughout the day 
until the booming of cannon at eight in the 
evening announces that the fast is ended, 
when the scene quickly changes into a 
general rush for eatables and drink. Be¬ 
tween eightand nine o’clock in the evening, 
during Ramadan, certain streets and ba¬ 
zaars present their liveliest appearance, 
and from the highest-classed restaurant 
patronized by bey and pasha, to the 
vendors of eatables on the streets, all do a 
rushing business ; even the sujees (water- 
venders), who with leather water-bottles 
and a couple of tumblers wait on thirsty 
pedestrians with pure drinking-water, at 
five paras a glass, dodge about among the 
crowds, announcing themselves with lusty 
lung, fully alive to the opportunities of 
the moment. A few of the coffee-houses 
provide music of an inferior quality, Con¬ 


stantinople not being a very musical place. 
A forenoon hour spent in a neighborhood 
of private residences will repay a stranger 
for his trouble, since he will during that 
time see a bewildering assortment of street- 
venders, from a peregrinating meat-market, 
with a complete stock dangling from a 
wooden frame-work attached to a horse’s 
back, to a gr imy individual worrying along 
beneath a small mountain of charcoal, and 
each with cries more or less musical. The 
sidewalks of Constantinople are ridicu¬ 
lously narrow, their only practical use 
being to keep vehicles from running into 
the merchandise of the shop-keepers, and 
to give pedestrians plenty of exercise in 
jostling each other, and hopping on and 
off the curbstone to avoid inconveniencing 
the ladies, who of course are not to be 
jostled either off the sidewalk or into a 
sidewalk stock of miscellaneous merchan¬ 
dise. The Constantinople sidewalk is any¬ 
body’s territory; the merchant encumbers 
it with his wares and the coffee-houses 
with chairs for customers to sit on, the 
rights of pedestrians being altogether 
ignored; the natural consequence is that 
these latter fill the streets, and the Con¬ 
stantinople Jehu not only has to keep his 
wits abput him to avoid running over men 
and dogs, but has to use his lungs contin¬ 
ually, shouting at them to clear the way. 
If a seat is taken in one of the coffee-house 
chairs, a watchful waiter instantly makes 
his appearance with a tray containing 
small chunks of a pasty sweetmeat, that the 
English call “Turkish Delight,” one of 
which you are expected to take and pay 
half a piastre for, this being a polite way 
of obtaining payment for the privilege of 
using the chair. The coffee is served steam¬ 
ing hot in tiny cups holding about two 
table-spoonfuls, the price varying from ten 
paras upwards, according to the grade of 
the establishment. A favorite way of 
passing the evening is to sit in front of one 
of these establishments, watching the pass¬ 
ing throngs, and smoke a narghileh , this 
latter requiring a good half-hour to do it 
properly. I undertook to investigate the 
amount of enjoyment contained in a nar¬ 
ghileh one evening, and before smoking it 
half through concluded that the taste has 
to be cultivated. 

One of the most inconvenient things 
about Constantinople is the great scarcity 
of small change. Everybody seems to be 
short of fractional money save the money¬ 
changers, — people who are here a genuine 
necessity, since one often has to patronize 
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them before making the most (trifling pur¬ 
chase. Ofttimes the store-keeper will re¬ 
fuse point-blank to sell an article when 
change is required, solely on account of 
his inability or unwillingness to supply it. 
After drinking a cup of coffee, I have had 
the Kahvajee refuse to take any payment 
rather than change a cherik. But on the 
other hand, I have had a barber pocket 
the same coin for a shave, and coolly 
declare his inability to return any change. 
Inquiring the reason for this scarcity, I am 
informed that whenever there is any new 
output of this money the noble army of 
money-changers, by a liberal arid judicious 


stand; and on all the business streets one 
happens at frequent intervals upon these 
little glass cases full of bowls and heaps of 
miscellaneous coins, varying in value. 
Behind sits a business-looking person, 
—usually a Jew,—jingling a handful of 
medjedis, and expectantly eying eveiy 
approaching stranger. The usual per¬ 
centage charged is, for changing a lira, 
eighty paras; thirty paras for a medjedie, 
and ten for a cherik, the percentage on 
this latter coin being about five per cent. 
Some idea of the inconvenience to the 
public of this state of affairs can be better 
imagined by the American by reflecting 
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A TURKISH FIRE BRIGADE. 


application of backsheesh, manage to get 
a corner on the lot and compel the general 
public, for whose benefit it is ostensibly 
issued, to obtain what they require through 
them. However this may be, they man¬ 
age to control its circulation to a great 
extent; for whilst their glass cases display 
an overflowing plenitude, even* the fruit- 
vender, whose transactions are mainly of 
ten and twenty paras, is not infrequently 
compelled to lose a customer because of 
his inability to make change. There are 
not less than twenty money-changers’ of¬ 
fices within a hundred yards of the Galata 
end of the principal bridge spanning the 
Golden Horn, and certainly not a less 
number on the Stamboul side. The 
money-changer usually occupies a portion 
of the frontage of a cigarette and tobacco 


that if this state of affairs existed in Boston 
he would frequently have to walk around 
the block and give a money-changer five 
per cent, for changing a quarter before 
venturing upon the purchase of an apple 
or a cigar. If one offers a coin of the 
larger denominations in payment of an 
article, even in quite imposing estab¬ 
lishments, they look as black over it ad 
though you were trying to palm off a 
counterfeit, and hand back the change 
with an ungraciousness and an evident 
reluctance that make a sensitive person 
feel as though he has in some way been 
unwittingly guilty of a mean action. 

Even the principal streets of Constanti¬ 
nople are but indifferently lighted at night, 
and, save for the feeble glimmer of kero¬ 
sene lamps in front of stores and coffee- 
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houses, the by-streets are in darkness. 
Small parties of Turkish women are en¬ 
countered picking their way along the 
streets of Galata in charge of a male at¬ 
tendant, who walks a little way behind, 
if of the better class, or without the attend¬ 
ant in the case of poorer people, carry¬ 
ing small Japanese lanterns. Sometimes 
a lantern will go out, or doesn’t burn satis¬ 
factorily, and the whole party halts in the 
middle of the, perhaps, crowded thorough¬ 
fare, and clusters around until the lantern 
is readjusted. The Turkish lady walks 
with a slouchy gait, her shroud-like abbas 
adding not a little to the ungracefulness. 


that mystery which is said to be woman’s 
greatest charm ; and if she has hut the one 
redeeming feature of a beautiful pair of 
eyes, the advantage is obvious. In street¬ 
cars, steamboats, and all public convey¬ 
ances, board or canvas partitions wall 
off a small compartment for the exclusive 
use of ladies, where, hidden from the rude 
gaze of the Frank, the Turkish lady can 
remove her yashmak and smoke cigarettes. 

On Sunday, July 12, in company with 
an Englishman in the Turkish artillery 
service, I pay my first visit to Asian soil, 
taking a kayik across the Bosphorus to 
Kadikeui, one of the many delightful sea¬ 
side resorts within easy distance of Con- 



Matters are likewise scarcely to be im¬ 
proved by wearing two pairs of shoes, the 
large, slipper-like overshoes being required 
by' etiquette to be left on the mat upon en¬ 
tering the house she is visiting; and in the 
case of a strictly orthodox Mussulman lady, 
— and, doubtless, we may also easily im¬ 
agine, in case of a not over-prepossess¬ 
ing countenance, — the yashmak hides all 
but the eyes. The eyes of many Turkish 
ladies are large and beautiful, and peep 
from between the white gauzy folds of the 
yashmak with an effect upon the observant 
Frank not unlike coquettishly ogling from 
behind a fan. Handsome young Turkish 
ladies with a leaning toward Western ideas 
are no doubt coming to understand this, 
for many are nowadays met on the streets 
wearing yashmaks that are but a single 
thickness of transparent gauze that obscures 
never a feature, at the same time producing 
the decidedly interesting and taking effect 
above mentioned. It is readily seen that 
the wearing of yashmaks must be quite 
a charitable custom in the case of a lady 
not blessed with a handsome face, since it 
enables her to appear in public the equal 
of her more favored sister in commanding 
whatever homage is to be derived from 


swarthy', half-naked kayikjees , the sharp- 
prowed kayik gallantly rides the blue 
waves of this loveliest of all pieces of land- 
environed water. More than once I have 
noticed that a firm belief in the supernatu¬ 
ral has an abiding hold upon the average 
Turkish mind, having frequently during 
my usual evening promenade through the 
Galata streets noted the expression of deep 
and genuine earnestness upon the counte¬ 
nances of fez-crowned citizens giving re¬ 
spectful audience to Arab fortune-tellers, 
paying twenty para pieces for the revela¬ 
tions he is favoring them with, and hand¬ 
ing over the coins with the business-like 
air of people satisfied that they are getting 
its full equivalent. Consequently I am not 
much astonished when, rounding Seraglio 
Point, my companion calls my attention to 
several large sections of whalebone sus¬ 
pended on the wall facing the water, and 
tells me that they are placed there by the 
fishermen, who believe them to be a talis¬ 
man of no small efficacy in keeping the 
Bosphorus well supplied with fish, they 
firmly adhering to the story that once, when 
the bones Were removed, the fish nearly all 
disappeared. The oars used by the kayik¬ 
jees are of quite a peculiar shape, the oar- 
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shaft immediately next the hand-hold 
swells into a bulbous affair for the next 
eighteen inches, which is at least four 
times the circumference of the remainder, 
and the end of the oar-blade is for some 
reason made swallow-tailed. The object 
of the enlarged portion, which of course 
comes inside the rowlocks', appears to 
be the double purpose of balancing the 
weight of the longer portion outside, and 
also preventing the oar at all times from 
escaping into the water. The rowlock is 
simply a raw-hide loop, kept well greased, 
and as, towards the end of every stroke, 
the kayikjee leans back to his work, the 
oar slips several, inches, causing a consid¬ 
erable loss of power. The day is warm, 
the broiling sun shines directly down 
on the bare heads of the kayikjees , and 
causes the perspiration to roll off their 
swarthy faces in large beads; but they lay 
back to their work manfully, although, from 
early morning until cannon roar at 8 P.M., 
neither bite nor sup, not even so much 
water as to moisten the end of their parched 
tongues, will pass their lips ; for, although 
but poor hard-working kayikjees , they are 
true Mussulmans. 

Pointing skyward from the summit of 
the hill back of Seraglio Point are the four 
tapering minarets of the world-renowned 
St. Sophia mosque, and a little farther to 
the left is the Sultana Achmet mosque, the 
only mosque in all Mohammedanism with 
six minarets.' Near by is the old Seraglio 
palace, or rather what is left of it, built by 
Mohammed II. in 1467, out of materials 
from the ancient Byzantine palaces, and in 
a department of which the saujiak shcrecf 
(holy standard), boorda-y s/iereef (hcly 
mantle), and other venerated relics of the 
.prophet Mohammed are preserved. . To 
this place, on the 15th of Ramadan, the 
Sultan and leading dignitaries of the Em¬ 
pire repair to do homage to the holy relics, 
upon which it would be the highest sac¬ 
rilege for Christian eves to gaze. The hem 
of this holy mantle is reverently kissed by 
the Sultan and the few leading personages 
present, after which the spot thus brought 
in contact with human lips is carefully 
wiped with an embroidered napkin dipped 
in a golden basin of water; the water used 
in this ceremony is then supposed to be of 
priceless value as a purifier of sin, and is 

1 The writer arrived in Constantinople with the full im- 

J iression that it was the mosque of St. Sophia that has the 
amous six minarets, having, 1 am quite sure, seen it thus 
quite frequently accredited in print, and I mention this 
especially in order that readers who may have been sim¬ 
ilarly misinformed may know that the above account is 
the correct one. 


carefully preserved, and, corked up in tiny 
phials, is distributed among the sultanas, 
grand dignitaries, and prominent people of 
the realm, who in return make valuable 
presents to the lucky messengers and Mus¬ 
sulman ecclesiastics employed in its distri¬ 
bution. This precious liquid is doled out 
drop by drop, as though it were nectar of 
eternal life received direct from heaven, 
and, mixed with other water is drunk im¬ 
mediately upon breaking fast each evening 1 
during the remaining fifteen days of the 
fast. 

Arriving at Kadikeui, the opportunity 
presents of observing something of the 
high-handed manner in which Turkish 
pashas are wont to expect their every 
whim obeyed. We meet a friend of my 
companion, a paslia, who for the re¬ 
mainder of the afternoon makes one of our 
company. Unfortunately for a few other 
persons the pasha is in a whimsical mood 
to-day and inclined to display for our 
benefit rather arbitrary authority towards 
others. 

The first individual coming under his 
immediate notice is a young man tortur¬ 
ing a harp. Summoning the musician, 
the pasha summarily orders him to play 
“Yankee Doodle.” The musician does not 
know it, and humbly begs the pasha to 
name something more familiar. “Yankee 
Doodle ! ” replies the pasha peremptorily. 
The poor man looks as though he would 
willingly relinquish all hope of the future 
if only some present avenue of escape 
would offer itself; but nothing of the kind 
seems at all likely. The musician ap¬ 
peals to my Turkish-speaking friend, and 
begs him to request me to favor him with 
the tune. I am of course only too glad 
to help him stem the rising tide of the 
pasha’s wrath by whistling the tune for 
him; and after a certain amount of pre¬ 
liminary twanging he strikes up and 
manages to blunder through “Yankee 
Doodle.” The pasha, after ascertaining 
from me that the performance is credit¬ 
able, considering the circumstances, forth¬ 
with hands him more money than he 
would collect among the poorer patrons 
of the place in two hours. Soon a com¬ 
pany of five strolling acrobats and conjur¬ 
ers happens along, and these likewise 
are summoned into the “ presence ” and 
ordered to proceed. Many of the con¬ 
jurer’s tricks are quite creditable per¬ 
formances ; but the pasha occasionally 
interferes in the proceedings just in the 
nick of time to prevent the prestidigitator 
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finishing his manipulations, much to the 
pasha’s delight. Once, however, he clev¬ 
erly manages to hoodwink the pasha, and 
execute his trick in spile of the latter’s 
interference, which so amuses the pasha 
that he straightway gives him a medjedi. 
Our return boat to Galata starts at seven 
o’clock, and it is a ten-minutes’ drive down 
to the landing. At fifteen minutes to seven 
the pasha calls for a public carriage to 
take us down to the steamer. 

“ There are no carriages, Pasha Eflendi. 
Those three are all engaged by ladies and 
gentlemen in the garden,” exclaims the 
waiter, respectfully. 

“ Engaged or not engaged, I want that 
open carriage yonder,” replies the pasha 
authoritatively, and already beginning to 
show signs of impatience. '•'■Boxhanna /” 
(hi, you there 0 “drive round here,” ad¬ 
dressing the driver. 

The driver enters a plea of being already 
engaged- The pasha’s temper rises to the 
point of threatening to throw carriage, 
horses, and driver into the Bosphorus if 
his demands are not instantly complied 
with. Finally the driver and everybody 
else interested collapse completely, and, 
entering the carriage, we are driven to 
our destination without another murmur. 
Subsequently I learned that a government 
officer, whether a pasha or of lower rank, 
has the power of taking arbitrary posses¬ 
sion of a public conveyance over the head 
of a civilian, so that our pasha was after 
all only sticking up for the rights of him¬ 
self and my friend of the artillery, who 
likewise wears the mark by which a 
military man is in Turkey always dis¬ 
tinguishable from a civilian, — a longer 
string to the tassel of his fez. 

This is the last day of Ramadan, and 
the following Monday ushers in the three 
days’ feast of Biaram, which is in sub¬ 
stance a kind of a general carousal to 
compensate for the rigid self-denial of the 
thirty days’ fasting and prayer just ended. 
The government offices and works are all 
closed, everybody is wearing new clothes, 
and holiday-making engrosses the public 
attention. A friend proposes a trip on .a 
Bosphorus steamer up as far as the 
entrance to the Black Sea. The steamers 
are profusely decorated with gay-colored 
flags, and at certain hours all war-ships 
anchored in the Bosphorus, as well as 
the forts and arsenals, fire salutes, the roar 
and raltle of the great guns echoing among 
the hills of Europe and Asia, that here 
confront each other, with but a thousand 


yards of dancing blue waters between 
them. All along either lovely shore vil¬ 
lages and splendid country-seats of wealthy 
pashas and Constantinople merchants dot 
the verdure-clad slopes. Two white- 
marble kiosks of the Sultan are pointed 
out. The old castles of Europe and Asia 
face each other on opposite sides of the 
narrow channel. They were famous for¬ 
tresses in their day, but, save as interesting 
relics of a bygone age, they are no longer 
of any use. 

At Therapia are the summer residences of 
the different ambassadors, the English and 
French the most conspicuous. The exten¬ 
sive grounds of the former are most beauti¬ 
fully terraced, and evidently fit for the 
residence of royalty itself. Happy indeed 
is the Constantinopolitan whose income 
commands a summer villa in Therapia, or 
at any of the many desirable locations in 
plain view within this earthly paradise 
of blue waves and sunny slopes, and a 
yacht in which to wing his flight whenever 
and wherever fancy bids him go. In the 
glitter and glare of the midday sun the 
scene along the Bosphorus is lovely, yet 
its loveliness is plainly of the earth ; but as 
we return cityward in the eventide the 
dusky shadows of the gloaming settle over 
everything. As we gradually approach 
the city seems half-hidden behind a vaporous 
veil, as though, in imitation of thousands 
of its fair occupants, it were hiding its 
comeliness behind the yashmak ; the scores 
of tapering minarets, and the towers, and 
the masts of the crowded shipping of all 
nations rise above the mist, and line with 
delicate tracer}' the western sky, already 
painted in richest colors by the setting 
sun. 

On Saturday morning, July 18, the sound 
of martial music announces the arrival of 
the soldiers from Stamboul, to guard tbe 
streets through which the Sultan will pass 
on his way to a certain mosque to perform 
some ceremony in connection with the 
feast just over. At the designated place I 
find thestreets already lined with Circassian 
cavalry and Ethiopian zouaves; the latter in 
red and blue zouave costumes and immense 
turbans. Mounted gendarmes are driving 
civilians about, first in one direction and 
then another, to try and get the streets 
cleared, occasionally fetching some un¬ 
lucky wight in the threadbare shirt of the 
Galata plebe a stinging cut across tbe 
shoulders with short raw-hide whips, — a 
glaring injustice that elicits not the slightest 
adverse criticism from the spectator, and 
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nothing but silent contortions of face and 
body from the individual receiving the 
attention. I finally obtain a good place, 
where nothing but an open plank fence and 
a narrow plot of ground thinly set with 
shrubbery intervenes between me and the 
street leading from the palace. In a few 
minutes the approach of the Sultan is 
announced by the appearance of a half- 
dozen Circassian outriders, who dash 
wildly down the streets, one behind the 
other, mounted on splendid dapple-gray 
chargers; then come four close carriages, 
containing the Sultan’s mother and leading 
ladies of the imperial harem, and a minute 
later appears a mounted guard, two abreast, 
keen-eyed fellows, riding slowly, and criti¬ 
cally eying everybody and everything as 
they proceed ; behind them comes a gor¬ 
geously arrayed individual in a perfect blaze 
of gold braid and decorations, and close 
behind him follows the Sultan’s carriage, 
surrounded by a small crowd of pedestrians 
and horsemen, who buzz around the 
imperial cai'riage like bees near a hive, the 
pedestrians especially dodging about hither 
and thither, hopping nimbly over fences, 
crossing gardens, etc., keeping pace with 
the carriage meanwhile, as though deter¬ 
mined upon ferreting out and destroying 
anything in the shape of danger that may 
possibly be lurking along the route. My 
object of seeing the Sultan’s face is gained ; 
but it is only a momentary glimpse, for 
besides the horsemen flitting around the 
carriage, an officer suddenly appears in 
front of my position and unrolls a broad 
scroll of paper with something printed on 
it, which he holds up ; whatever the scroll 
is, or the object of its display may be, the 
Sultan bows his acknowledgments either 
to the scroll or to the officer holding it up. 

Ere I am in the Ottoman capital a week, 
I have the opportunity of witnessing a fire, 
and the workings of the. Constantinople 
fire department. Whilst walking along 
Tramway street, a hue and cry of “ yan- 
goon var! yangoon var!" (there is fire 1 
there is fire!) is raised, and three bare¬ 
footed men, dressed in the scantiest linen 
clothes, come charging pell-mell through 
the crowded street flourishing long brass 
hose-nozzles to clear the way; behind 
them comes a crowd of about twenty 
others, similarly dressed, four of whom 
are bearing on their shoulders a primitive 
wooden pump, whilst others are carrying 
leathern water-buckets. They are trotting 
along at quite a lively pace, shouting and 
making much unnecessary commotion, and 


lastly comes their chief on horseback, can¬ 
tering close at their heels, as though to 
keep the men well up to their pace. The 
crowds of pedestrians, who refrain from 
following after the firemen, and who 
scurried for the sidewalks at their ap¬ 
proach, now resume their place in the 
middle of the street; but again the wild 
cry of “ yangoon var! ” resounds along 
the narrow street, and the same scene of 
citizens scuttling to the sidewalks, and a 
hurrying fire-brigade followed by a noisy 
crowd of gamins , is enacted over again, 
as another and yet another of these primi¬ 
tive organizations go scooting swiftly past. 
It is said that these nimble-footed firemen 
do almost miraculous work, considering the 
material they have at command, —- an asser¬ 
tion which I think is not at all unlikely ; but 
the wonder is that destructive fires are not 
much more frequent, when the fire depart¬ 
ment is evidently so inefficient. In addi¬ 
tion to the regular police force and fire 
department, there is a system of night 
watchmen, called “ bekjees” who walk 
their respective beats throughout the night, 
carrying staves heavily shod with iron, with 
which they pound the flagstones with a 
resounding “ thwack ! ” 

Owing to the hilliness of the city and 
the roughness of the streets, much of the 
carrying business of the city is done by 
iiamals, a class of sturdy-limbed men, 
who, I am told, are mostly Armenians. 
They wear a sort of pack-saddle, and 
carry loads the sight of which merely make 
the average Westerner groan. For carry¬ 
ing such trifles as crates and hogsheads of 
crockery and glass ware, and puncheons 
of rum, four hatnals join strength at the 
ends of two stout' poles. Scarcely less 
marvelous than the weights they carry is 
the apparent ease with which they balance 
tremendous loads, piled high up above them, 
it being no infrequent sight to see a stal¬ 
wart hamal with a veritable Saratoga 
trunk, for size, on his back, with several 
smaller trunks and valises piled above it, 
making his way down Step street, where 
it is as much as many pedestrians can do 
to navigate without carrying anything. 
One of these hamals meandering along the 
street with six or seven hundred pounds of 
merchandise on his back has the legal 
right — to say nothing of the evident moral 
right—to knock over any unloaded citizen 
who too tardily yields the way. From ob¬ 
servations made on the spot, one cannot 
help thinking that there is no law in any 
country to be compared to this one, for 
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simon-pure justice between man and man. 
These are most assuredly the strongest- 
backed and hardest-working men I have 
seen anywhere. They are remarkably trust¬ 
worthy and sure-footed, and their chief 
ambition, I am told, is to save sufficient 
money to return to the mountains and val¬ 
leys of their native Armenia, where most 
of them have wives patiently awaiting 
their coming, and purchase a piece of land 
upon which to spend their declining years 
in ease and independence. 

Far different is the daily lot of another 
habitue of the streets of this busy capital,— 
large, pugnacious-looking rams, that occupy 
pretty much the same position in Turkish 
sporting circles that thoroughbred bull-dogs 
do in England, being kept by young Turks 
solely on account of their combative pro¬ 
pensities and the facilities thereby afforded 
for gambling on the prowess of their favor¬ 
ite animals. At all hours of the day and 
evening the Constantinople sport may be 
met on the streets leading his woolly pet 
tenderly with a string, often carrying some¬ 
thing in his hand to coax the ram along. 
The wool of these animals is frequently 
clipped to give them a fanciful aspect, the 
favorite clip being to produce a lion-like 
appearance, and they are always carefully 
guarded against the fell influence of “ the 
evil eye ” by a circlet of blue beads and 
pendant charms suspended from the neck. 
This later precautionary measure is not 
confined to these hard-i.caded contestants 
for the championship of Galata, Pera, and 
Stamboul, however, but grace the necks 
of a goodly, proportion of all animals met 
on the streets, notably the saddle ponies, 
whose services are offered on certain street- 
comers to the public. 

Occasionally one notices among the busy 
throngs a person wearing a turban of dark 
green ; this distinguishing mark being the 
sole privilege of persons who have made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. All true Mussulmans 
are supposed to make this pilgrimage some 
time during their lives, either in person or by 
employing a substitute to go in their stead, 
wealthy pashas sometimes paying quite 
large sums to some imam or other holy 
person to go as their proxy, for the holier 
the substitute the greater is supposed to be 
the benefit to the person sending him. 
Other persons are seen with turbans of a 
lighter shade of green than the returned 
Mecca pilgrims. These are people related in 
some way to the reigning sovereign. 

Constantinople has its peculiar attractions 
as the great center of the Mohammedan 


world as represented in the person of the 
Sultan, and during the five hundred years 
of the Ottoman dominion here, almost 
every Sultan and great personage has left 
behind him some interesting reminder of the 
times in which he lived and the wonderful 
possibilities of unlimited wealth and power. 
A stranger will scarcely show himself upon 
the streets ere he is discovered and accosted 
by a guide. From long experience these 
men can readily distinguish a new arrival, 
and they seldom make a mistake regarding 
his nationality. Their usual mode of self¬ 
introduction is to approach him, and ask if 
he is looking for the American consulate, or 
the English post-office, as the case may be, 
and if the stranger replies in the affirmative, 
to offer to show the way. Nothing is men¬ 
tioned about charges, and the uninitiated 
new arrival naturally wonders what kind of 
a place he has got into, when, upon offering 
what his experience in Western countries 
has taught him to consider a most liberal 
recompense, the guide shrugs his shoulders, 
and tells you that he guided a gentleman 
the same distance yesterday and the gentle¬ 
man gave usually about double what you 
are offering, no matter whether it be one 
cherick or half a dozen. 

An afternoon ramble with a guide 
through Stamboul embraces the Museum 
of Antiquities, the St. Sophia Mosque, 
the Costume Museum, the thousand-und¬ 
one columns, the Tomb of Sultan 
Mahmoud, the world-renowned Stamboul 
Bazaar, the Pigeon Mosque, the Saraka 
Tower, and the Tomb of Sultan Suliman 
I. Passing over the Museum of Antiqui¬ 
ties, which to the average observer is 
similar to a dozen other institutions of the 
kind, the visitor very naturally approaches 
the portals of the St. Sophia Mosque with 
expectations enlivened by having already 
read wondrous accounts of its magnifi¬ 
cence and unapproachable grandeur. But, 
let one’s fancy riot as it will, there is small 
fear of being disappointed in the “ finest 
mosque in Constantinople.” At the door 
one either has to take off his shoes and go 
inside in stocking-feet, or, in addition to 
the entrance fee of two cheriks, “ back¬ 
sheesh ” the attendant for the use of a 
pair of overslippers. People with holes in 
their socks and young men wearing boots 
three sizes too small are the legitimate 
prey of the slipper-man, since the average 
human would .yield up almost his last 
piastre rather than promenade around in 
St. Sophia with his big toe protruding 
through his foot-gear like a mud-turtle’s 
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head, or run the risk of having to be 
hauled barefooted to his hotel in a hack, 
from the impossibility of putting his boots 
on again. Devout Mussulmans are bow¬ 
ing their foreheads down to the mat- 
covered floor in a dozen different parts of 
the mosque as we enter; tired-looking 
pilgrims from a distance are curled up in 
cool corners, happy in the privilege of 
peacefully slumbering in the holy atmos¬ 
phere of the great edifice they have, per¬ 
haps, traveled hundreds of miles to see; 
a dozen half-naked youngsters are clam¬ 
bering about the railings and otherwise 
disporting themselves after the manner of 
unrestrained juveniles everywhere, — free 
to gambol about to their hearts’ content, 
providing they abstain from making a 
noise that would interfere with devotions. 
Upon the marvelous mosaic ceiling of the 
great dome is a figure of the Virgin 
Mary, which the Turks have frequently 
tried to cover up by painting it over; but 
paint as often as they will the figure will 
not be concealed. On one of the upper 
galleries are the “ Gate of Heaven” and 
“ Gate of Hell,” the former of which the 
Turks once tried their best to destroy; 
but every arm that ventured to raise a 
tool against it instantly became paralyzed, 
when the would-be destroyers naturally 
gave up the job. In giving the readers 
these facts I earnestly request them not to 
credit them to my personal account; for, 
although earnestly believed in by a certain 
class of Christian natives here, I would 
prefer the responsibility for their truthful¬ 
ness to rest on the broad shoulders of 
tradition rather than on mine. The Turks 
never call the attention of visitors to these 
reminders of the religion of the infidels 
who built the structure, at such an enor¬ 
mous outlay of money and labor, little 
dreaming that it would become one of the 
chief glories of the Mohammedan world. 
But the door-keeper who follows visitors 
„ ound never neglects to point out the 
shape of a human hand on the wall, too 
high up to be closely examined, and vol¬ 
unteer the intelligence that it is the imprint 
of the hand of the first Sultan who visited 
the mosque after the occupation of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Osmanlis. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, the Mussulman, in thus discriminat¬ 
ing between the traditions of the Greek 
residents and the alleged hand-mark of the 
first Sultan, is actuated by a laudable' de¬ 
sire to be truthful so far as possible; for 
there is nothing improbable about the 
story of the hand-mark, inasmuch as a 


hole chipped in the masonry, an applica¬ 
tion of cement, and a pressure of the 
Sultan’s hand against it before it hardened 
give at once something for visitors to look 
at through future centuries and shake their 
heads incredulously about. 

Not the least of the attractions are two 
monster wax candles, which, notwithstand¬ 
ing their lighting up at innumerable fasts 
and feasts, for, the guide don’t know how 
many years past, are still eight feet long 
by four in circumference; but above the 
monster wax candles, above the brass tomb 
of Constantine’s daughter, set in the wall 
over one of the massive doors, above the 
Sultan’s hand-mark, the figure of the 
Virgin Mary, and the green columns 
brought from Baalbec. Above everything 
else is the wonderful mosaic-work. The 
mighty dome and the whole vast ceiling are 
mosaic-work in which tiny squares of blue, 
green, and gold crystal are made to work 
out patterns. The squares used are tiny 
particles having not over a quarter-inch 
surface; and the amount of labor and the 
expense in covering the vast ceiling of this 
tremendous structure with incomputable 
myriads of these small particles fairly stag¬ 
ger any attempt at comprehension. 

An interesting hour can next be spent 
in the Costume Museum, where life-size 
figures represent the varied and most 
decidedly picturesque costumes of the 
different officials of the Ottoman capital 
in previous ages, the Janizaries, and 
natives of the different provinces. Some 
of the head-gear in vogue at Constantino¬ 
ple before the fez were tremendous affairs, 
but the fez is certainly a step too far in the 
opposite direction, being several degrees 
more uncomfortable-than nothing in the 
broiling sun ; the fez makes no pretense of 
shading the eyes, and excludes every parti¬ 
cle of air from the scalp. The thousand 
and one columns are in an ancient Greek 
reservoir that formerly supplied all Stam- 
boul with water. The columns number but 
three hundred and thirty-four in reality, 
but each column is in three parts, and by 
stretching the point we have the fanciful 
“ thousand-and-one.” The reservoir is 
reached by descending a flight of stone 
steps; it is filled in with earth up to the 
upper half of the second tier of columns, so 
that the lower tier is buried altogether. 
This filling up was done in the days of the 
Janizaries, as it was found that those frisky 
warriors were carrying their well-known 
theory of “ right being might and the 
Devil take the weakest ” to the extent of 
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robbing unprotected people who ventured 
to pass this vicinity after dark, and then 
consigning them to the dark depths of the 
deserted reservoir. The reservoir is now 
occupied during the day by a number of 
Jewish silk-weavers, who work here on 
account of the dampness and coolness being 
beneficial to the silk. 

The tomb of Mahmoud is next visited 
on the way to the Bazaar. The several cof¬ 
fins of the Sultan Mahmoud and his Sultana 
and princesses are surrounded by massive 
•railings of pure silver ; monster wax can¬ 
dles are standing at the head and foot of' 
each coffin, in curiously-wrought candle¬ 
sticks of solid silver that must weigh a 
hundred pounds each at least; ranged 
around the room are silver caskets, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl,, in which rare illu¬ 
mined copies of the Koran are carefully 
kept, the attendant who opened one for 
my inspection using a silk pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief to turn the leaves. 

The Stamboul Bazaar well deserves its 
renown, since there is nothing else of its 
kind in the whole world to compare with 
it. Its labyrinth of little stalls and shops 
if joined together in one straight line 
would extend for miles; and a whole day 
might be spent quite profitably in wander¬ 
ing around, watching the busy scenes of 
bargaining and manufacturing. Here, in 
this bewildering maze of buying and sell¬ 
ing, the peculiar life of the Orient can be 
seen to perfection; the “ mysterious veiled 
lady ” of the East is seen thronging the 
narrow traffic-ways and seated in every 
stall; water-venders and venders of car- 
pooses (water-melons) and a score of dif¬ 
ferent eatables are meandering through. 
Here, if your guide be an honest fellow, 
he can pilot you into stuffy little holes full 
of antique articles of every description, 
where genuine bargains can be picked up ; 
or, if he be dishonest, and in league with 
equally dishonest tricksters, whose places 
are antiquaries only in name, he can lead 
you where everything is basest imitation. 
In the former case, if anything is purchased 
he comes in for a small and not undeserved 
commission from the shop-keeper, and in 
the latter for perhaps as much as thirty 
per cent. I am told that one of these 
guides, when escorting a party of Ameri¬ 
cans with plenty of money to spend and 
no knowledge whatever of the real value 
or genuineness of antique articles, often 
makes as much as ten or fifteen pounds 
sterling a day commission. 

Oh the way from the Bazaar we call 


at the Pigeon Mosque, so called on ac¬ 
count of being the resort of thousands of 
pigeons, that have become quite tame from 
being constantly fed by visitors and sur¬ 
rounded by human beings. A woman has 
charge of a store of seeds and grain, and 
visitors purchase a handful for ten paras 
and throw to the pigeons, who flock around 
fearlessly in the general scramble for the 
food. At any hour of the day Mussulman 
ladies maybe seen here feeding the pigeons 
for the amusement of their children. From 
the Pigeon Mosque we ascend the 
Saraka Tower, the great watch-tower 
of Stamboul, from the summit of which 
the news of a five in any part of the city is 
signalled, by suspending huge frame-work 
balls covered with canvas from the ends 
of projecting poles in the day, and lights at 
night. Constant watch and ward is kept 
over the city below by men snugly housed 
in quarters near the summit, who, in addi¬ 
tion to their duties as watchmen, turn an 
honest cherik occasionally by supplying 
cups of coffee to visitors. No fairer sight 
ever greeted human vision than the pros¬ 
pect from the Tower of Saraka. Stam¬ 
boul, Galata, Pera, and Scutari, with every 
suburban village and resort for many a 
mile around, can be seen to perfection 
from the commanding height of Saraka 
Tower. The guide can here point out every 
building of interest in Stamboul, — the 
■ broad area of roof beneath which the busy 
scenes of Stamboul Bazaar are enacted 
from day to day, the great Persian khan, 
the different mosques, the sultan’s palaces 
at Pera, the Imperial kiosks up the 
Bosphorus, the old Grecian aqueduct, 
along which the water for supplying the 
great reservoir of the thousand and one 
columns used to be conducted, the old 
city walls, and scores of other interesting 
objects too numerous to mention here. 
On the opposite hill, across the Golden 
Horn, Galata Watch-tower points skyward 
above the mosques and houses of Galata 
and Pera. The two bridges connecting 
Stamboul and Galata are seen thronged 
with busy traffic ; a forest of masts and spars 
is ranged all along the Golden Horn; 
steamboats are plying hither and thither 
aci'oss the Bosphorus; the American 
cruiser Quinnebaug rides at anchor oppo¬ 
site the Imperial water-side palace ; the blue 
waters of the Sea of Marmora and the 
Gulf of Ismidt are dotted here and there 
with snowy sails or lined with the smoke 
of steamships; all combined to make the 
most lovely panorama imaginable, and to 
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which the coast-wise hills and more lofty 
mountains of Asia Minor in the distance 
form a most appropriate background. 
From this vantage-point the guide will not 
-neglec.t whetting the curiosity of his charge 
for more sight-seeing by pointing out 
everything that he imagines would be in¬ 
teresting ; he points out a hill above 
Scutari, from whence, he says, a splendid 
view can be had of “ all Asia Minor,” and 
“we could walk there and back in half a 
day, or go quicker with horses or don¬ 
keys ; ” he reminds you that to-morrow is 
the day for the howling dervishes in Scu¬ 
tari, and tells you that by starting at one 
we can walk out to the English cemetery, 
and return to Scutari in time for the howl¬ 
ing dervishes at four o’clock, and manages 
altogether to get his employer interested 
in a program which, if carried out, would 
guarantee him employment for the next 
week. On the way back to Galata we 
visit the tomb of Sulieman I., the most 
magnificent tomb in Stamboul. Here, be¬ 
fore the coffins of Sulieman I., Sulieman 
II., and his brother Ahmed, are monster 
wax candles, that have stood sentry here for 
three hundred and fifty years ; and the mo¬ 
saic dome of the beautiful edifice is studded 
with what are popularly believed to be 
genuine diamonds, that twinkle down on 
the curiously gazing visitor like stars from 
a miniature heaven. The attendant tells 
the guide, in answer to an inquiry from 
me, that no one living knows whether they 
are genuine diamonds or not, for never, 
since the day it was finished, over three 
centuries and a half ago, has any one been 
permitted to go up and examine them. 
The edifice was so perfectly and solidly built 
in the beginning that no repairs of any 
kind have ever been necessary; and it looks 
■almost like a new building to-day. 

Notbeingableto spare the timefor visiting 
all the objects of interest enumerated by the 
guide, I elect to see the howling dervishes 
as the most interesting among them. Ac¬ 
cordingly we take the ferry-boat across 
to Scutari on Thursday afternoon in time 
to visit the English cemetery before the der¬ 
vishes begin their peculiar services. We 
pass through one of the largest Mussulman 
•cemeteries of Constantinople, a bewilder¬ 
ing area of tombstones beneath a grove of 
dark cypresses, so crowded and disorderly 
that the oldest gravestones seem to have 
been pushed down, or on one side, to make 
room for others of a later generation, and 
these again for still others. In happy com¬ 
parison to the disordered area of crowded 


tombstones in the Mohammedan grave¬ 
yard is the English cemetery, where the 
soldiers who died at the Scutari hospital 
during the Crimean war were buried, and 
the English residents of Constantinople 
now bury their dead. The situation of the 
English cemetery is a charming spot, on a 
sloping bluff, washed by the waters of the 
Bosphorus, where the requiem of the mur¬ 
muring waves is perpetually sung for the 
brave fellows interred there. An English¬ 
man, has charge ; and after being in Turkey 
a month it is really quite refreshing to visit 
this cemetery, and note the scrupulous 
neatness of the grounds. The keeper must 
be industry personified, for he scarcely 
permits a dead leaf to escape his notice; 
and the four angels beaming down upon 
the grounds from the national monument 
erected by England in memory of the 
Crimean heroes, were they real visitors 
from the better land, could doubtless give 
a good account of his stewardship. 

The howling dervishes have already be¬ 
gun to howl as we open the portals lead¬ 
ing into their place of worship by the 
influence of a cherik placed in the open 
palm of a sable eunuch at the door; but it 
is only the overture, for it is half an hour 
later when the interesting part of the pro¬ 
gram begins. The first hour seems to 
be devoted to preliminary meditations and 
comparatively quiet ceremonies ; but the 
cruel-looking instruments of self-flagella¬ 
tion hanging on the wall, and a choice and 
complete assortment of drums and other 
noise-producing but unmelodious instru¬ 
ments, remind the visitor that he is in the 
presence of a peculiar people. Sheep-skin 
mats almost cover the floor of the room, 
which is kept scrupulously clean, presum¬ 
ably to guard against the worshipers soil¬ 
ing their lips whenever they kiss the floor, 
a ceremony which they perform quite fre¬ 
quently during the first hour; and every 
one who presumes to tread within that 
holy precinct removes his over-shoes, if he 
is wearing any, otherwise he enters in his 
stockings. At five o’clock the excitement 
begins; thirty or forty men are ranged 
around one end of the room, bowing them¬ 
selves about most violently and keeping 
time to the movements of their bodies with 
shouts of '■'■Allah I Allah ! ” and then 
branching oft' into a howling chorus of 
Mussulman supplications, that, unintelligi¬ 
ble as they are to the infidel ear, are not 
altogether devoid of melody in the expres¬ 
sion, the Turkish language abounding in 
words in which there is a world of mellif- 
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luousness. A dancing dervish, who has 
been patiently awaiting at the inner gate, 
now receives a nod of permission from 
the priest, and, after laying aside an outer 
garment, waltzes nimbly into the room, 
and straightway begins spinning round 
like a ballet-dancer in Italian opera, his 
arms extended, his long shirt forming a 
complete circle around him as he revolves, 
and his eyes fixed with a determined gaze 
into vacancy. Among the howlers is a 
negro, who is six feet three at least, not in 
his socks, but in the finest pair of under¬ 
shoes in the room, and whether it be in the 
ceremony of kissing the floor, knocking 
foreheads against the same, kissing the 
hand of the priest, or in the howling and 
bodily contortions, this son of Ham per¬ 
forms his part with a grace that brings him 
conspicuously to the fore in this respect. 
But as the contortions gradually become 
more violent, and the cry of ‘ '•Allah akhar 1 
Allah hai I ” degenerates into violent grunts 
of ‘‘ h-o-o-o-o-a-hoo-hoo,” the half-ex¬ 
hausted devotees fling aside everything but 
a white shroud, and the perspiration fairly 
streams oft' them, from such violent exer¬ 
cise in the hot weather and close atmos¬ 
phere of the small room. The exercises 
make rapid inroads upon the tall negro’s 
powers of endurance, and he steps to one 
side and takes a breathing-spell of five 
minutes, after which he resumes his place 
again, and in spite of the ever-increasing 
violence of both lung and muscular exer¬ 
cise and the extra exertion imposed by his 
great height, he keeps it up heroically to 
the end. 

For twenty-five minutes by my “ Water- 
buiy” the one lone dancing dervish — 
who appears to be a visitor merely, but is 
accorded the brotherly privilege of whirl¬ 
ing round in silence whilst the others howl 
— spins round and round like a tireless 
top, making not the slightest sound, spin¬ 
ning in a long, persevering, continuous 
whirl, as though determined to prove him¬ 
self holier than the howlers, by spinning 
longer than they can keep up their howl¬ 
ing, — a fair test of fanatical endurance, so 
to speak. One cannot help admiring the 
religious fervor and determination of pur¬ 
pose that impel this lone figure silently 
around on his axis for twenty-five minutes, 
at a speed that would upset the equilibrium 
of anybody but a dancing dervish in thirty 
seconds; andthereis somethingreallyheroic 
in the manner in which he at last suddenly 
stops, and, without uttering a sound or be¬ 
traying any sense of dizziness whatever 


from the exercise, puts on his coat again 
and departs in silence, conscious, no doubt, 
of being a holier person than all the howl¬ 
ers put together, even though they are still 
keeping it up. As unmistakable signals 
of distress are involuntarily hoisted by 
the violently exercising devotees, and the 
weaker ones quietly fall out of line, and 
the military precision of the twists of body 
and bobbing and jerking of head begins to 
lose something of its regularity, the six 
“ encouragers,” ranged on sheep-skins 
before the line of howling men, like non¬ 
commissioned officers before a squad of 
new recruits, increase their encouraging 
cries of “ Allah 1 Allah akhar! ” as though 
fearful that the din might subside on ac¬ 
count of the several already exhausted 
organs of articulation unless they chimed 
in more lustily and helped to swell the 
volume. Little children now come troop¬ 
ing in, seeking with eager anticipation the 
happy privilege of being ranged along the 
floor like sardines in a tin box, and having 
the priest walk along their bodies, step¬ 
ping from one to the other along the row, 
and returning the same way, whilst two 
assistants steady him by holding ’his hands. 
In the case of the smaller children, the 
priest considerately steps on their thighs, to 
avoid throwing their internal apparatus out 
of gear; but if the recipient of his holy at¬ 
tentions is, in his estimation, strong enough 
to run the risk, he steps square on their 
backs. The little things jump up as 
sprightly as may be, kiss the priest’s hand 
fervently, and go trooping out of the door, 
apparently well pleased with the novel 
performance. Finally human nature can 
endure it no longer, and the performance 
terminates in a long, despairing wail of 
'■‘■Allah! Allah! Allah!” The exhausted 
devotees, soaked wet with perspiration, 
step forward, and receive what I take to be 
rather an inadequate reward for what they 
have been subjecting themselves to, viz., 
the privilege of kissing the priest’s already 
much-kissed hand, and at 5 : 45 the per¬ 
formance is over. I take my departure in 
time to catch the six-o’clock boat for 
Galata, well satisfied with the finest show 
I ever saw for a cherik. 

I have already made mention of there 
being many beautiful sea-side places to 
which Constantinopolitans resort on Sun¬ 
days and holidays, and amongst them all 
there is no lovelier spot than the island of 
Prinkipo, one of the Prince’s Islands group, 
situated some twelve miles from Constanti¬ 
nople, down the Gulf of Ismidt. Shelton 
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Bey (Colonel Shelton), an English gentle¬ 
man, who superintends the Sultan’s cannon- 
foundry at Tophana, and the well-known 
author of the “ Mechanics’ Guide,” owns 
the finest steam-yacht on the Bosphorus, 
and three Sundays out of the five I remain 
here this gentleman and his excellent lady 
kindly invite me to visit Prinkipo with 
them for the day. 

On the way over we usually race with 
the regular passenger-steamer, and as the 
Bey’s yacht is no plaything for size and 
speed, we generally manage to keep close 
enough to amuse ourselves with the com¬ 
ments on the beauty and speed of our little 
craft from the crowded deck of the other 
boat. Sometimesa very distinguished person 
or two is aboard the yacht with our little 
company, personages known to the Bey, 
who, having arrived on the passenger-boat, 
accept invitations for a cruise around the 
island, or to dine aboard the yacht as she 
rides at anchor before the town. But the 
advent of the “ Americanish Velocipediste” 
and his glistening machine, a wonderful 
thing, that Prinkip never saw the like of 
before, creates a genuine sensation, and 
becomes the subject of a nine-days’ wonder. 
Prinkipo is a delightful gossipy island, occu¬ 
pied during the summer by the families of 
wealthy Constantinopolitans and leading 
business men, who go to and fro daily 
between the little island and the city on the 
passenger-boats regularly plying between 
them, and is visited every Sunday by crowds 
in search of the health and pleasure afforded 
by a day’s outing. Whilst here at Constan¬ 
tinople I received by mail from Boston a 
Butcher spoke cyclometer, and on the 
second visit to Prinkipo I measured the 
road which has been made around half the 
island ; the distance is four English miles 
and a fraction. The road was built by 
refugees employed by the Sultan during 
tne last Russo-Turkish war, and is a very 
good one ; for part of the distance it leads 
between splendid villas, on the verandas of 
which are seen groups of the wealth and 
beauty of the Osmanli capital, Armenians, 
Greeks, and Turks, — the latter ladies 
sometimes take the privilege of dispensing 
with the yashmak during their visits to the 
comparative seclusion of Prinkipo villas, — 
with quite a sprinkling of English and 
Europeans. The sort of impression made 
upon the imaginations of Prinkipo young 
ladies by the bicycle is apparent from the 
following comment made by a bevy of them 
confidentially to Shelton Bey, and kindly 
written out by him, together with the 


English interpretation thereof. The Prin¬ 
kipo ladies’ compliment to the first bicycle- 
rider visiting their beautiful island is : “ O 
Bizdan kay&ore ghyurulduzug e?n neza- 
ketli sadi bir dakika utchum ghyuriorus 
nazaman bir dah backiorus O bittum 
gitjnush.” (He glides noiselessly and 
gracefully past; we see him only for a 
moment; when we look again he is quite 
gone.) The men are of course less 
poetical, their ideas running more to the 
practical side of the possibilities of the new 
arrival, and they comment as follows: 
“ Onum beyghir hich-bir-^i'ey yemiore 
hich-bir-sh'ey ichmiore hick yorumliore 
ma sheitangibighitiorei' (His horse, he 
eats nothing, drinks nothing, never gets 
tired, and goes like the very devil.) It is 
but fair to add, however, that any bold 
Occidental contemplating making a descent 
on Prinkipo with a “ sociable ” with a view 
to delightful moonlight rides with the fair 
authors of the above poetic contribution will 
find himself “ all at sea” upon his arrival, 
unless he brings a three-seated machine, 
so that the mamma can be accommodated 
with a seat behind, since the daughters of 
Prinkipo society never wander forth by 
moonlight, or any other light, unless thus 
accompanied, or by some equally staid 
and solicitous relative. 

On these delightful excursions to “ Prin¬ 
kipo, the Beautiful,” the Bey’s charming 
better-half takes care to include in the 7 nenu 
of the lunch-basket plenty of “ kolake- 
thias ,” which, she happened to notice, I 
evinced a lingering affection for the first 
time they came under the notice of my 
palate. The kolakethia is a Turkish 
dish, and, having in mind the lady readers 
of Outing, I took .the privilege of ask¬ 
ing Mrs. Shelton, who is also proprietress 
of the Chamber of Commerce Hotel, for 
the receipt. The request is readily granted, 
and, as I have tasted kolakethias prepared 
in Pashas’ houses, whose wives have prided 
themselves on their knowledge, the follow¬ 
ing receipt is heartily recommended to the 
ladies of England and America who desire 
to place a genuine Turkish dish on their 
tables occasionally: Take two pounds cu¬ 
cumber-shaped vegetable marrows, scrape 
outside, scoop out the seeds; take one 
pound of mutton, —from the leg is best, — 
chop fine, and mix with a quarter-pound 
of uncooked rice, with pepper and salt to 
taste ; stuff the vegetable marrows with the 
mixture, put a plate at the bottom of sauce¬ 
pan, to keep from sticking, just cover with 
cold water, boil gently for three-quarters 
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of an hour. For sauce, beat two eggs, and 
mix with four table-spoonsful of the 
liquor off the holakethias , into which 
squeeze the juice of a large lemon; sim¬ 
mer till it thickens. And every time you 
call for another, think not only of the 
writer, who, whilst you are eating, is try¬ 
ing to accommodate his palate to some 
outlandish Central Asian dish, and grow¬ 
ing day by day more resigned to what¬ 
ever gastronomic monstrosities have to be 
endured, but also of the lady who thought¬ 
fully warmed enough of them for all emer¬ 
gencies on tie boiler of the steam-yacht 
the last Sunday I visited Prinkipo. 

For the Asiatic tour I have invented a 
“ bicycle tent,” — a handy contrivance by 
which the bicycle is made to answer the 
place of tent poles. The material used is 
fine, strong sheeting, that will roll up into 
a small space, and to make it thoroughly 
water-proof, I have dressed it with boiled 
linseed oil. It will come handy when 
caught out in a rain or sand storm, and, 
with something to refresh the inner man, I 
shall carry a .sort of a “ home” about me 
all the time. My foot-gear henceforth 
will be Circassian moccasins, with the 
pointed toes sticking up like the prow of 
a Venetian galley. I have had a pair 
made to order by a native shoemaker in 
Galata, and for either walking or pedaling, 
they are ahead of any foot-gear I ever 
wore; they are as easy as a three-year- 
old glove, and last indefinitely, and for 
fancifulness in appearance, the shoes of 
civilization are nowhere. 

Three days before starting out I receive 
friendly warnings from both the English 
and American consuls that Turkey in Asia 
is infested with brigands, the former going 
the length of saying that if he had the 
power he would refuse me permission to 
meander forth upon so risky an undertak¬ 
ing. I have every confidence, however, 
that the bicycle will prove an effectual safe¬ 
guard against any undue familiarity on the 
part of these frisky citizens. Since reaching 
Constantinople the papers here have pub¬ 
lished accounts of recent exploits accom¬ 
plished by brigands nearEski Baba, in the 
vilayet of Adrianople. When I came 
through that place I was rather at a loss to 
account for the evident anxiety of the 
police authorities there concerning my re¬ 
volver and passport, and their reluctance 
to allow me to proceed ; but it seems that 
their caution was due to the fact of the 
district being favored with the society of one 
of the most enterprising bands of brigands 


in the Balkan peninsula. I have little doubt 
but that more than one brigand was among 
my highly interested audiences there on 
that memorable Sunday ; but these people 
are one and all afflicted with a wholesome 
dread of “ the evil eye,” and, whilst they 
would not hesitate to molest a stranger 
traveling through their territory on horse¬ 
back, they would be likely to think the 
matter over somewhat carefully ere they 
ventured to molest a person and a “ won¬ 
derful concern,” that, for ought they know, 
may be “ the evil eye ” itself. I shall take 
particular care to impress upon the natives 
of Asiatic Turkey that “ the evil eye” sur¬ 
rounds the bicycle like an invisible wall of 
bristling cactus to make it unpleasantly in¬ 
teresting for anybody who interferes with 
either it or its rider. 

The Turkish authorities seem to have 
made themselves quite familiar with my 
intentions, and upon making application 
for a teskere (Turkish passport) they re¬ 
quired me to specify as far as possible the 
precise route I intend traversing from 
Scutari to Ismidt, Angora, Erzeroum, and 
beyond, to the Persian frontier. An English 
gentleman who has lately traveled through 
Persia and the Caucasus tells me that the 
Persians are the most agreeable people he 
ever had dealings with, their only fault 
being the one common failing of the East: 
a disposition to charge whatever they think 
it possible to obtain for anything. The 
Circassians seem to be the great bugbear in 
Asiatic Turkey. I am told that once I get 
beyond the country that these people range 
over, — who are regarded as a sort of natu¬ 
ral and half-privileged freebooters, — I 
shall be reasonably safe from molestation. 
It is a common thing in Constantinople 
when two men are quarreling for one to 
threaten to give a Circassian a couple of 
medjedies to kill the other. The Circassian 
is to Turkey what the mythical “bogie” 
is to England ; mothers threaten undutiful 
daughters, fathers unruly sons, and every¬ 
body their enemies generally, with the 
Circassian, who, unlike the “ bogie ” of 
the English household, is a real material 
presence, popularly understood to be ready 
for any devilment a person may hire him 
to do. The bull-dog revolver, under the 
protecting presence of which I have trav¬ 
eled thus far, has to be abandoned here at 
Constantinople, having proved itself quite 
a wayward weapon since it came from the 
gunsmith’s hands in Vienna, who seemed 
to have upset the internal mechanism in 
some mysterious manner while boring out 
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the chambers a trifle to accommodate 
European cartridges. My experience 
thus far is that a revolver has been more 
ornamental than useful; but I am now 
about penetrating far different countries to 
any I have yet traversed. Plenty' of excel¬ 
lently finished German imitations of the 
Smith and Wesson revolver are found in 
the magazines of Constantinople; but,'apart 
from it being the duty of every English¬ 
man or American to discourage as far as his 
power goes the unscrupulousness of Ger¬ 
man manufacturers in placing upon foreign 
markets what are, as far as outward ap¬ 
pearance goes, the exact counterparts of 
our own goods, for half the money, a 
genuine American revolver is a different 
weapon from its would-be imitators, and I 
hesitate not to pay the price for the genuine 
article. Remembering the narrow escape 
on several occasions of having the bull-dog 
confiscated by the Turkish gendarmerie , 
and having learned moreover in Constan¬ 
tinople that the same class of officials in 
Turkey in Asia will most assuredly want 
to confiscate the Smith and Wesson as a 
matter of private speculation and enter¬ 
prise, I obtain through the British consul 
a teskere giving me special permission to 
carry a revolver. 

Were I to make the simple statement 
that I am starting into Asia with a pair of 
knee-breeches that are worth fourteen En¬ 
glish pounds (about $68) and offer no 
farther explanation, I should, in all proba¬ 
bility, be accused of a high order of pre¬ 
varication ; nevertheless, such is the fact, 
for among other subterfuges to outwit 
possible brigands, and kindred citizens, I 
have made cloth-covered buttons out of 


Turkish liaras (eighteen shillings English), 
and sewed them on in place of ordinary 
buttons. Pantaloon buttons at $54 a dozen 
are a luxury that my wildest dreams never 
soared to in America, and I am afraid many 
a thrifty New Englander will condemn me 
for extravagance; but the “ splendor” of 
the Orient demands it; and the extreme 
handiness of being able to cut off a button, 
and with it buy provisions enough to load 
down a mule, would be all the better appre¬ 
ciated if one had just been released from 
the hands of the Philistines with nothing 
but his clothes—and buttons—and the 
bicycle; with these things left to him, one 
could afford to regard the whole matter as 
a joke, expensive perhaps, but nevertheless 
a joke compared with what might have 
been. 

The Constantinople papers have adver¬ 
tised me to start on Monday, August 10, 
“ direct for Scutari.” I have received 
friendly warnings from several Constanti¬ 
nople gentlemen, that a band of brigands 
operating about twenty miles out of Scu¬ 
tari have beyond a doubt received intelli¬ 
gence of this fact from spies here in the 
city, and, to avoid running direct into the 
lion’s mouth, I will make the start from 
Ismidt, about twenty-five miles beyond 
their rendezvous. A Greek gentleman, who 
is a British subject, a Mr. J. T. Corpi, 
whom I have met here, fell into the hands 
of this same gang, and being known to 
them as a wealthy gentleman, had to fork 
over £3,000 ransom ; and he says I would 
be in greater danger of molestation in 
venturing from Scutari to Ismidt after my 
intention to do so has been published. 

Thomas Stevens. 
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The deck of the City of Chicago is a 
confused jumble of adieus, bouquets, glisten¬ 
ing tear-drops, smiles, and parting injunc¬ 
tions. The ship’s bell has already given 
the hundreds of people who have accom¬ 
panied their outward-bound friends abroad 
two loud, clanging warnings that the time 
for the final liand-shake and the last word 


of adieu has arrived; and now its clear, 
metallic voice speaks, like the auctioneer, 
for the third and last time, and everybody 
not going across the Atlantic swarms down 
the gangtplank on to the wharf. Among 
the hurrying throng a small group of wheel¬ 
men is conversing. The famous “ Kron” 
is there among them, and as the ship’s bell 
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rings out its imperative ultimatum a neatly 
folded vest-pocket package of X. M.” 
slips is confided to the tender care and 
consideration of the writer, and the urgent 
necessity of pasting one on the Chinese 
Wall, and another on the frowning cliff's 
of the Kybeer Pass, are duly impressed 
upon my memory. Mr. Zachariah is there, 
with a full complement of genial smiles 
and well-wishes; also with his positively 
latest invention, an accessor)' that he sin¬ 
cerely believes will melt the heart of the 
great Lama of Thibet, and thus, perchance, 
prove an open-sesame to regions that might 
otherwise be inaccessible to a bicycle. Mr. 


mass of waving handkerchiefs, and anxious¬ 
faced people shouting out signs of recog¬ 
nition to friends aboard the departing 
steamer. 

From beginning to end of the voyage 
across the Atlantic the weather is delight¬ 
ful ; and the passengers, — well, half the 
cabin-passengers are members of Hemy 
Irving’s Lyceum Company en route home 
after their second successful tour in Amer¬ 
ica ; and old voyagers abroad who have 
crossed the Atlantic scores of times pro¬ 
nounce it altogether the most enjoyable trip 
theyever experienced. The third day outwe 
encountered a lonesome-looking iceberg,— 



UESTING IX AN OLt) ENGLISH VILLAGE. 


Mason is there with his encouraging 
I-hope-you’ll-succeed grip. Mr. —but, 
hurry up; shake once more; they are 
loosening the gang-plank. 

Kron: “ Send me back a few interest¬ 
ing statistics occasionally.” 

Zachariah : “ I’ll mail you that tourists’ 
delight to London.” 

The party collectively: 1 Good-by ” and 
chorus. 

At one o’clock P.M., April 9th, the 
ponderous but shapely hull of the City of 
Chicago., with its living and lively freight, 
moves from the dock as though it, too, 
were endowed with mind as well as matter; 
the crowds that a minute ago disappeared 
down the gang-plank are now congregated 
on the outer end of the pier, a compact 


an object that the captain seemed to think 
would be better appreciated, and possibly 
more affectionately remembered, if viewed 
at the respectful distance of about four- 
miles. It proves a cold, unsympathetic 
berg, yet extremely entertaining in its own 
way, since it accommodates us by neutral¬ 
izing pretty much all the surplus caloric in 
the atmosphere around for hours after it 
has disappeared below the horizon of our 
vision. 

I am particularly fortunate in finding 
among my fellow-passengers Mr. Harry B. 
French, the traveler and author, from whom 
I obtain much valuable information, par¬ 
ticularly of China. Mr. French has traveled 
some distance through the Flowery King¬ 
dom himself, and thoughtfully forewarns 
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me to anticipate a particularly lively and 
interesting- time in invading that country 
with a vehicle so strange and incompre¬ 
hensible to the Celestial mind as a bicycle. 
This experienced gentleman informs me, 
among other interesting things, that if five 
hundred chattering Celestials batter down 
the door and swarm unannounced at mid¬ 
night into the apartment where I am en¬ 
deavoring to get the first wink of sleep 
obtained for a whole week, instead of fol¬ 
lowing the natural inclinations of an Anglo- 
Saxon to energetically defend his rights 
with a stuffed club, I shall display Solo- 
mon-like wisdom by quietly submitting to 
the invasion, and deferentially bowing to 
Chinese inquisitiveness. If, on an occa¬ 
sion of this nature, one stationed himself 
behind the door, and, as a sort of prelim¬ 
inary warning to the others, greeted the 
first interloper with the business end of a 
boot-jack he would be morally certain of 


a lively one-sided misunderstanding that 
might end disastrously to himself; whereas, 
by meekly submitting to a critical and 
exhaustive examination by the assembled 
company, he might even become the 
recipient of an apology for having had to 
batter down the door in order to satisfy 
their curiosity. One needs more discre¬ 
tion than valor in dealing with the Chinese. 

At noon on the 19th we 'reach Liver¬ 
pool, where I find a letter awaiting me 
from A. J. Wilson (Faed)n inviting me 
to call on him at Powers-croft House, Lon¬ 
don, and offering to tandem me through 
the intricate mazes of the West End ; like¬ 
wise asking whether it would be agreeable 
to have him, with others, accompany me 
from London down to the South coast, — a 
program to which, it is needless to say, I 
entertain no objections. As the custom¬ 
house officer wrenches a board off’ the 
broad, flat box containing my American 



THE STAR LEY MONUMENT. 
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bicycle, several fellow-passengers, prompted 
by their curiosity to obtain a peep at the 
machine which they have learned is to 
carry me around the world, gather about, 
and one sympathetic lady, as she catches a 
glimpse of the bright nickeled forks, ex¬ 
claims, “ Oh, what a shame that they 
should be allowed to wrench the planks 
off! They might injure it; ” but a small 
tip thoroughly convinces the individual 
prying off the board that, by removing one 
section and taking a conscientious squint 
in the direction of the closed end, his duty 
to the British government would be per¬ 
formed as faithfully as though everything 
were laid bare ; and the kind-hearted lady’s 
apprehensions of possible injury are thus 
happily allayed. In two hours after land¬ 
ing, the bicycle is safely stowed away in the 
underground store-rooms of the Liverpool 
& Northwestern Railway Company, and 
in two hours more I am wheeling rapidly 
towards London, through neatly cultivated 
fields, and meadows and parks of that 
intense greenness met with nowhere save 
in the British Isles, and which causes a 
couple of native Americans, riding in 
the same compartment, and who are visit¬ 
ing England for the first time, to express 
their admiration of it all in the unmeasured 
language of the genuine Yankee when 
truly astonished and delighted. 

Upon arriving in London I lose no 
time in seeking out Mr. Bolton, a well- 
known wheelman, who has toured on 
the continent probably as extensively as 
any other English cycler, and to whom I 
bear a letter of introduction. Together, on 
Monday afternoon, we ruthlessly invade 
the sanctums of the leading cycling papers 
in London. Mr. Bolton is also able to 
give me several useful hints concerning 
wheeling through France and Germany. 
Then comes the application for a passport, 
and the inevitable unpleasantness of being 
suspected by every policeman and detec¬ 
tive about, the government buildings of 
being a wild-eyed dynamiter recently ar¬ 
rived from America with the fell purpose 
of blowing up the place. 

On Tuesday I make a formal descent on 
the Chinese Embassy, to seek information 
regarding the possibility of making a ser¬ 
pentine trail through the Flowery King¬ 
dom via Upper Burmah to Hong-Kong or 
Shanghai. Here I learn from Dr. McCarty, 
the interpreter at the Embassy, as from Mr. 
French, that, putting it as mildly as pos¬ 
sible, I must expect a wild time generally 
in getting through the interior of China 


with a bicycle. The Doctor feels certain 
that I may reasonably anticipate the pleas- 0 
ure of 'miking my way through a howling 
wilderness of hooting Celestials from 
one end of the country to the other. 
The great danger, he thinks, will be not 
so much the well-known aversion of the 
Chinese to having an “outer barbarian” 
penetrate the sacred interior of their 
country, as the enormous crowds that 
would almost constantly surround me out 
of curiosity at both rider and wheel, and 
the moral certainty of a white man' unwit¬ 
tingly doing something to offend the Chi¬ 
naman’s peculiar and deep-rooted notions 
of propriety. This, it is easily seen, 
would be a peculiarly ticklish thing to do 
when surrounded by surging masses of • 
dangling pig-tails and ceruleain blouses,- 
the wearers of which are from the start 
predisposed to make things as unpleasant 
as possible. My own experience alone, 
however, will prove the kind of reception 
I am likely to meet with among them; 
and if they will only considerately refrain 
from impaling me on a bamboo, after a 
barbarous and highly ingenious custom 
of theirs, I little reck what other unpleas¬ 
antries they have in store. After one 
remains in the world long enough to find 
it out he usually becomes less fastidious 
about the. future of things in general than 
when in the hopeful days of boyhood 
every prospect ahead was fringed with 
the golden expectations of a budding and 
inexperienced imagery; nevertheless, a 
thoughtful, meditative person, who realizes 
the necessity of drawing:the line some¬ 
where, would naturally draw it at im- 
palation. Not being conscious of any 
presentiment savoring of impalation, how¬ 
ever, the . only request .1 make of the 
Chinese, at present, is to place no insur¬ 
mountable obstacle against my pursuing 
the even— or uneven, as the case may be 
— tenor of my way through their country. 
China, though,.is several revolutions of my 
fifty-inch wheel, away to the eastward, at 
this present time of writing,, and specula¬ 
tions in regard to it are rather premature. 

Sooft after reaching London I have the 
pleasure of meeting “ Faed,” a gentle¬ 
man who carries his cycling enthusiasm 
almost where some people are said to 
carry their hearts, — on his sleeve ; so that a 
very short acquaintance only is necessary 
to convince one of being in the company 
of a person whose interest in 'whirling 
wheels is of no ordinary nature. When I 
present myself at Powers-croft House 
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Faed is busily wandering around among 
tlie curves and angles of no less than three 
tricycles, apparently endeavoring to en¬ 
compass the complicated mechanism of all 
three in one grand comprehensive effort of 
the mind, and the addition of as many 
tricycle crates standing around makes the 
premises so suggestive of a flourishing 
tricycle agency that an old gentleman, 
happening to pass by at the moment, is 
really quite excusable in stopping and in¬ 
quiring the prices,, with a view to purchas¬ 
ing one for himself. Our tandem ride 
through the West End has to be indefinitely 
postponed, on account of my time being 
limited and our inability to procure readily 
a suitable machine, and Mr. Wilson’s 
bump of discretion would not permit him 
to think of allowing me to attempt the feat 
of manoeuvring a tricycle myself among 
the bewildering traffic of the metropolis, 
and risk bringing my “ wheel around the 
world ” to an inglorious conclusion before 
fairly begun. Whilst walking down Par¬ 
liament street my attention is called to 
a venerable-looking gentleihan wheeling 
briskly along amongst the throngs of 
vehicles of every description, and I am in¬ 
formed that the bold tricycler is none 
other than Major Knox Holmes, a vigor¬ 
ous youth of some seventy-eight summers, 
who has recently accomplished the feat of 
riding 114 miles in ten hours; for a person 
nearly eighty years of age this is really quite 
-a promising performance, and there is 
small doubt but that when the gallant 
Major gets a little older—say when he 
becomes a centenarian — he will develojo 
into a veritable prodigy on the cinder-path ! 

Having obtained my passport, and got 
it vised for.the Sultan’s dominions at the 
Turkish consulate, and placed in Faed’s 
possession a bundle of maps, which he 
generously volunteers to forward to me as 
I require them in the various countries it 
is proposed to-traverse, I return on April 
30 to Liverpool, from which point the 
formal start on the wheel across England 
is to be made. Four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon of May 2 is the time announced, and 
Edge Hill Church is the appointed place; 
where Mr. Lawrence Fletcher, of the An- 
field Bicycle Club, and a number of other 
Liverpool wheelmen, have volunteered to 
meet and accompany me some distance out 
of the city. Several of the Liverpool daily 
papers have made mention of the affair. 
Accordingly, upon arriving at the appointed 
place and time, I find a crowd of several 
hundred people gathered to satisfy their 


curiosity as to what sort of a looking indi¬ 
vidual it is who has crossedAmerica awheel, 
and furthermore proposes to accomplish 
the greater feat of the circumlocution of 
the globe. A small sea of hats is enthusi¬ 
astically waved aloft; a ripple of applause 
escapes from five hundred English throats 
as I mount my glistening bicycle ; and, with 
the assistance of a few policemen, the 
twenty-five Liverpool cyclers who have 
assembled to accompany me out, extricate 
themselves from the crowd, mount and 
fall into line two abreast; and merrily 
we wheel away down Edge Lane and out 
of Liverpool. 

English weather at this season is notori¬ 
ously capricious, and the present year it is 
unusually so, and ere the start is fairly 
made we are pedaling along through quite 
a pelting shower, which, however, fails to 
make much impression on the roads be¬ 
yond causing the flinging of more or less 
mud. The majority of my escort are 
members of the Anfield Club, who have 
the enviable reputation of being among 
the hardest road-riders in England, several 
members having accomplished over 200 
miles within the twenty-four hours ; and I 
am informed that Mr. Fletcher is soon to 
undertake the task of beating the tricycle 
record over that already well-contested 
route, from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End. 
Sixteen miles out I become the happy re¬ 
cipient of hearty well-wishes innumerable, 
with the accompanying hand-shaking,' and 
my escort turn back towards home and 
Liverpool, — all save four, who wheel on to- 
Warrington and remain overnight, with 
the avowed intention of accompanying me 
twenty-five miles farther tomorrow morn¬ 
ing. Our Sunday-morning experience be¬ 
gins with a shower of rain, which, how¬ 
ever, augurs well for the remainder of the 
day; and, save for a gentle head wind, no 
reproachful remarks are heard about that 
much-criticised individual, the clerk of the 
weather; especially as our road leads, 
through a country prolific of everything 
charming to one’s sense of the beautiful. 
Moreover, we are this morning bowling 
along the selfsame highway that in days 
of yore was among the favorite promenades, 
of a distinguished and enterprising indi¬ 
vidual known to every British juvenile as. 
Dick Turpin, — a person who won imper¬ 
ishable' renown, and the undying affection 
of the small -Briton of today, by making it 
unsafe along here for stage-coaches and 
travelers indiscreet enough to carry valu¬ 
ables about with them. 
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“Think I’ll get such roads as this all 
through England?” I ask of my escort 
as we wheel joyously southward along 
smooth, macadamized highways thatwould 
make the “ sand-papered roads ” around 
Boston seem almost unfit for cycling in 
comparison, and that lead through pictu¬ 
resque villages and noble parks ; occasion¬ 
ally catching a glimpse of a splendid old 
manor among venerable trees, that makes 
one unconsciously begin humming: — 

“ The ancient homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand 
Amidst the tall ancestral trees 
O’er all the pleasant land!” 

“Oh, you’ll get much better roads than 
this in the southern counties,” is the reply ; 
though, fresh from American roads, one 
can scarce see what shape the improve¬ 
ments can possibly take. Out of Lanca¬ 
shire into Cheshire we wheel, and my 
escort, after wishing me all manner of 
good fortune in hearty Lancashire style, 
wheel about and hie themselves back 
towards the rumble and roar of the world’s 
greatest sea-port, leaving me to pedal 
pleasantly southward along the green 
lanes and amid the quiet rural scenery of 
Staffordshire to Stone, where I remain 
Sunday night. The country is favored 
with another drenching down-pour of rain 
during the night, and moisture relentlessly 
descends at short, unreliable intervals on 
Monday morning, as I proceed towards 
Birmingham. Notwithstanding the super¬ 
abundant moisture the morning ride is a 
most enjoyable occasion, requiring but a 
dash of sunshine to make everything per¬ 
fect. The mystic voice of the cuckoo is 
heard from many an emerald copse 
around; songsters that inhabit only the 
green hedges and woods of “ Merrie Eng¬ 
land” are caroling their morning vespers in 
all directions; sky-larks are soaring, soar¬ 
ing skyward, warbling their unceasing 
peans of praise as they gradually ascend 
into cloudland’s shadowy realms; and oc¬ 
casionally I bowl along beneath an archway 
of spreading beeches that are colonized by 
crowds of noisy rooks incessantly “ caw¬ 
ing” their approval or disapproval of 
things in general. Surely this England, 
with its well-nigh perfect roads, the won¬ 
derful greenness of its vegetation, and 
its roadsters that meet and regard their 
steel-ribbed rivals with supreme indiffer¬ 
ence, is the natural paradise of cyclers. 
There is no annoying dismounting for 
frightened horses on these happy high¬ 


ways, for the English horse, though 
spirited and brimful of fire, has long 
since accepted the inevitable, and either 
has made friends with the wheelman and 
his swift-winged steed, or, what is equally 
agreeable, maintains a haughty reserve. 

Pushing along leisurely, between show¬ 
ers, into Warwickshire, I reach Birming¬ 
ham about three o’clock, and, after spend¬ 
ing an hour or so looking over some tri¬ 
cycle works, and calling for a leather 
writing-case they are making especially 
for my tour, I- wheel on to Coventry, hav¬ 
ing the company of Mr. Priest, Jr., of the 
tricycle works, as far as Stonehouse. Be¬ 
tween Birmingham and Coventry the 
recent rainfall has evidently been less, and 
I mentally jot this fifteen-mile stretch of 
road as the finest traversed since leaving 
Liverpool, both for width and smoothness 
of surface, it being a veritable boulevard. 
Arriving at Coventry I call on Brother Stur- 
mey, a gentleman well and favorably known 
to readers of cycling literature everywhere ; 
and, as I feel considerably like deserving 
reasonably gentle treatment after persever- 
ingly pressing forward sixty miles in spite 
of the rain, I request him to steer me into 
the CyclingTouring Club Hotel, — an office 
which he smilingly performs, and thought¬ 
fully admonishes the proprietor to handle 
me as tenderly as possible. I am piloted 
around to take a hurried glance at Coven¬ 
try, visiting, among other objects of inter¬ 
est, the Starley memorial. This memorial 
is interesting to cyclers from having been 
erected by public subscription in recog¬ 
nition of the great interest Mr. Starley 
took in the cycle industry, he having been, 
in fact, the father of the interest in Coven¬ 
try, and, consequently, the direct author 
of the city’s present prosperity. 

The mind of the British small boy along 
my route has been taxed to its utmost to 
account for my white military helmet, and 
various and interesting are the passing re¬ 
marks heard in consequence. The most 
general impression seems to be that I am 
direct from the Soudan, some youthful 
conservatives blandly intimating that I am 
the advance guard of a general scuttle of 
the army out of Egypt, and that presently 
whole regiments of white-helmeted wheel¬ 
men will come whirling along the roads 
on nickel-plated steeds, some even going 
so far, and doing me the honor of calling 
me General Wolseley; whilst others — 
rising young liberals probably—recklessly 
call me General Gordon, intimating' by 
this that the hero of Khartoum was not 
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killed, after all, and is proving it by sweep¬ 
ing through England on a bicycle, wearing 
a white helmet to prove his identity ! 

A pleasant ride along a splendid road, 
shaded for miles with rows of spreading 
elms, brings me to the charming old vil¬ 
lage of Dunchurch, where everything seems 
moss-grown and venerable with age. A 
squatty, castle-like church-tower, that has 
stood the brunt of many centuries, frowns 
down upon a cluster of picturesque 
thatched cottages of primitive architecture, 
and ivy-clad from top to bottom; whilst, 
to make the picture complete, there remain 
even the old wooden stocks, through the 
holes of which the feet of boosy unfortu¬ 
nates were wont to be unceremoniously 
thrust in the good old times of rude sim¬ 
plicity ; in fact, the only really unprimi¬ 
tive building about the place appears to 
be a newly-erected Methodist chapel. It 
couldn’t be — no, of course it couldn’t be 
possible that there is any connecting link 
between the American peculiarity of ele¬ 
vating the feet on the window-sill or the 
drum of the heating stove and this old- 
time custom of elevating the feet of those 
of our ancestors possessed of boosy, hi¬ 
larious proclivities 1 

At Weedon barracks I make a short 
halt to watch the soldiers go through 
the bayonet exercises, and suffer myself 
to be persuaded into quaffing a mug of 
delicious creamy stout at the canteen 
with a genial old sergeant, a bronzed vet¬ 
eran who has seen active service in several 
of the tough expeditions that England 
seems ever prone to undertake in various 
uncivilized quarters of the world; after 
which I wheel away over old Roman 
military roads, through Northamptonshire 
and Buckinghamshire, reaching Fenny 
Stratford just in time to find shelter against 
the machinations of the weather-clerk, 
who, having withheld rain nearly all the 
afternoon, begins dispensing it again in 
the gloaming. It rains uninterruptedly all 
night; but, although my route for some 
miles is now down cross-country lanes, 
the rain has only made them rather dis¬ 
agreeable, without rendering them in any 
respect unridable; and, although I am 
among the slopes of the Chiltern Hills, 
scarcely a dismount is necessary during 
the forenoon. Spending the night at 
Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire, I pull out 
towards .London on Thursday morning, 
and near Watford am highly gratified in 
meeting Faed and the captain of the North 
London Tricycle Club, who have come out 


on their tricycles from London to meet and 
escort me into the metropolis. At Faed’s 
suggestion I decide to remainover at London 
until Saturday, to be present at the annual 
tricycle meet on Barnes Common, and to¬ 
gether we wheel down the Edgeware road, 
Park road, among the fashionable turnouts 
of Piccadilly, past Knight’s Bridge and 
Brompton to the “Inventories” Exhibi¬ 
tion, where we spent a most enjoyable 
afternoon inspecting the thousand and one 
material evidences of inventive genius from 
the several countries represented. 

Five hundred and twelve cyclers, includ¬ 
ing forty-one tandem tricycles and fifty 
ladies, ride in procession at the Barnes 
Common meet, making quite an imposing 
array as they wheel two abreast between 
rows of enthusiastic spectators. Here, 
among a host of other wheeling celebrities, 
I am introduced to Major Knox Holmes, 
before mentioned as being a gentleman of 
extraordinary powers of endurance, con¬ 
sidering his advanced age. After tea a 
number of tricyclers accompany me down 
as far as Croydon, which place we enter to 
the pattering music of a drenching rain¬ 
storm, experiencing the accompanying 
pleasure of a wet skin, etc. The threaten¬ 
ing aspect of the weather on the following 
morning causes part of our company to 
hesitate about venturing any farther from 
London; but Faed and three companions 
wheel with me towards Brighton through 
a gentle morning shower, which soon clears 
away, however; and, before long, the com¬ 
bination of the splendid Sussex roads, fine, 
breezy weather, and lovely scenery, amply 
repays us for the discomforts of yester-eve. 
Fourteen miles from Brighton we are. 
met by eight members of the Kempton 
Rangers Bicycle Club, who have sallied 
forth thus far northward to escort us into 
town ; having done which they deliver us 
over to Mr. Coningham, of the Brighton 
Tricycle Club, and brother-in-law to the 
mayor of the city. It is two in the after¬ 
noon. This gentleman straightway ingrati¬ 
ates himself into our united affections, and 
wins our eternal gratitude, by giving us a 
regular wheelman’s dinner, after which he 
places us under still further obligations by 
showing us as many of the lions of Brigh¬ 
ton as are accessible on Sunday, chief 
among which is the famous Brighton Aqua¬ 
rium, where, by his influence, he kindly has 
the diving-birds and seals fed, before their 
usual hour, for our especial delectation,— a 
proceeding which naturally causes the ba¬ 
rometer of our respective self-esteems to rise 
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Lewes for tea, and ride leisurely, likewise least one wheelman whose experience, of 
submitting to being photographed en route , roads is nothing if not varied. Comforta- 
lie actually arrives there ahead of us. ble quarters are assigned me on board the 

It is Sunday evening. May io, and my Channel steamer, and a few minutes after 
ridethrough“MerrieEngland” isat anend. bidding friends and England farewell, at 
Among other agreeable things to be ever Newhaven, at 11.30 P.M., I am gently 
remembered in connection with it is the rocked into unconsciousness by the motion 
fact that it is the first three hundred miles of the vessel, and remain happily and .rest-; 
of road I ever remember riding over with- fully oblivious to my surroundings until, 
out scoring a header,— a circumstance that awakened next morning at Dieppe, where 
impresses itself none the less favorably I find myself, in a few minutes, on a foreign 
perhaps when viewed in connection with shore. All the wajr from San Francisco 
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to Newhaven there is a consciousness of 
being practically in one country and 
amongst one people,— people who, though 
acknowledging separate governments, are 
bound so firmly together by the ties of 
common instincts and interests, and the 
mystic brotherhood of a common language 
and a common civilization, that nothing 
•of a serious nature can ever come between 
them. But now I am verily among 
strangers, and the first thing talked of is to 
make me pay duty on the bicycle. 

The captain of the vessel, into whose 
hands Mr. Coningham assigned me at 
Newhaven, protests on my behalf, and I 
likewise enter a gentle demurrer; but the 
custom-house officer declares that a duty 
will have to be forthcoming, saying that 
the amount will be returned again when 
I pass over the German frontier. The 
captain finally advises the payment of the 
duty and the acceptance. of a receipt for 
the amount, and takes his leave. Not 
feeling quite satisfied as yet about paying 
the duty I take a short stroll about 
Dieppe, leaving my wheel at the custom¬ 
house ; and when I shortly return, pre¬ 
pared to pay the assessment, whatever it 
may be, the officer who but thirty minutes 
since declared emphatically in favor of a 
duty, now answers, with all the politeness 
imaginable: “Monsieur is at liberty to 
take the velocipede and go whithersoever 
he will.” It is a fairly prompt initiation 
into the impulsiveness of the French char¬ 
acter. They don’t accept bicycles as 
baggage, though, on the channel steamers, 
and six shillings freight, over and above 
passage-money, has to be yielded up. 

Although upon a foreign shore, I am 
not yet, it seems, to. be left entirely alone 
to the tender mercies of my own lament¬ 
able inability to farler Frangais. Fortu¬ 
nately there lives at Dieppe a Mr.- Parkin¬ 
son, who, besides being an Englishman 
to the backbone, is quite an enthusiastic 
wheelman, and, among other things, con¬ 
siders it his solemn duty to take charge of 
visiting cyclers from England and America 
..and see them safely launched along the mag¬ 
nificent roadways of Normandy headed 
fairly towards their destination. Faed has 
thoughtfully notified Mr. Parkinson of my 
approach, and he is watching for my com¬ 
ing as tenderly as though I were a return¬ 
ing prodigal and he charged with my 
welcoming home. Close under the frown¬ 
ing battlements of Dieppe castle — a once 
well-nigh impregnable fortress that was 
some time in possession of the English — 


romantically nestles Mr. Parkinson’s studio, 
and that genial gentleman promptly pro¬ 
poses accompanying me some distance 
into the country. On our way through 
Dieppe I notice blue-bloused peasants 
guiding small flocks of goats through the 
streets, calling them" along with a peculiar 
tuneful instrument, that sounds somewhat 
similar to a bagpipe. I learn that they are 
Normandy peasants, who keep their flocks 
around town all summer, goat’s milk 
being considered beneficial for infants and 
invalids. They lead the goats from house 
to house, and milk whatever quantity their 
customers want at their own door, — a 
custom that we can readily understand 
will never become widely popular among 
Anglo-Saxon milkmen, since it leaves no 
possible chance for pump-handle combi¬ 
nations and corresponding profits. The 
morning is glorious with sunshine and the 
carols of feathered songsters as together 
we speed away down the beautiful Arques 
Valley, over roads that are simply perfect 
for wheeling; and, upon arriving at the 
picturesque ruins of the Chateau d’Arques, 
we halt and take a casual peep at the 
crumbling walls of this once-famous for¬ 
tress, which the trailing ivy of Normandy 
now partially covers with a dark-green 
mantle of charity, as though its purpose 
and its mission were to hide its fallen 
grandeur from the rude gaze of the passing 
stranger. 

All along the roads we meet happy- 
looking peasants driving into Dieppe 
market with produce. They are driving 
Normandy horses, — and that means fine, 
large, spirited animals, — who, being un¬ 
familiar with bicycles, almost invariably 
take exceptions to ours, prancing about 
after the usual manner of high-strung 
steeds. Unlike his English relative, the' 
Norman horse looks not supinely upon the 
whirling wheel, but arrays himself almost 
unanimously against us, and usually in the 
most uncompromising manner, similar to 
the phantom-eyed roadster of the United 
States agriculturist. The similarity be¬ 
tween the turnouts of these two countries 
I am forced to admit, however, terminates 
abruptly with the horse itself, and does 
not by any means extend to the driver; 
for, whilst the Normandy horse capers 
about and threatens to upset the vehicle 
into the ditch, the Frenchman’s face is 
wreathed in apologetic smiles, and, whilst 
he frantically endeavors to keep the re¬ 
fractory horse under control, he delivers 
himself of a whole dictionary of apologies 
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to the wheelman for the .animal’s foolish 
conduct, touches his cap with an air of 
profound deference upon noticing that we 
have considerably slowed up, and invari¬ 
ably utters his Bon jour , Mo 7 isieur , as we 
wheel past, in a voice that plainly indi¬ 
cates his acknowledgment of the .wheel¬ 
man’s— or anybody else’s — right to half 
the roadway. A few days ago I called the 
English roads perfect, and England the 
paradise of cyclers ; and so it is ; but the 
Normandy roads are even more perfect, 
and the scenery of the Arques Valley is 
truly lovely. There is not a loose stone, 
a rut, or depression anywhere on these 
roads, and it is little exaggeration to call 
them veritable billiard-tables for smooth¬ 
ness of surface. As one bowls smoothly 
along over them he is constantly wonder¬ 
ing how they can possibly keep them in 
such condition. Were these fine roads in 
America one would never be out of sight 
of whirling wheels. 

A luncheon of Normandy cheese and 
cider at Cleres, and then onward to Rouen 
is the word. At every cross-roads is 
erected an iron guide-post, containing di¬ 
rections to several of the nearest towns, 
telling the distances in kilometers and 
yards; and small stone pillars are set up 
alongside the road, marking every hundred 
yards. Arriving at Rouen at four o’clock, 
Mr. Parkinson shows me the famous old 
Rouen Cathedral, the Palace of Justice, 
and such examples of old mediasval Rouen 
as I care to visit, and, after inviting me to 
remain and take dinner with him by the 
murmuring waters of the historic Seine, he 
bids me bon voyage , turns my head south¬ 
ward, and leaves me at last a stranger 
among strangers, to “ comprendre Fran- 
gais ’’.unassisted. Some wiseacre has placed 
it on record that too much of a good thing 
is worse than none at all; however that 
may be, from having concluded that the 
friendly iron guide-posts would be found 
on every corner where necessary, pointing 
out the way with infallible truthfulness, 
and being doubtless influenced by the 
superior levelness of the road leading 
down the valley of the Seine in compari¬ 
son with the one leading over the bluffs, I 
wander towards eventide into Elbeuf, 
instead of Pont de l’Arques, as I had in¬ 
tended ; but it matters little, and I am 
content to make the best of my surround¬ 
ings. Wheeling along the crooked, paved 
streets of Elbeuf, I enter a small hotel, and, 
after the customary exchange of civilities, I 
arch my eyebrows at an intelligent-look¬ 


ing madame, and inquire, “ Comprendre 
Anglais?"—“Non ,” replies the lady, 
looking puzzled, whilst I proceed to venti¬ 
late my pantomimic powers to try and 
make my wants understood. After fifteen 
minutes of despairing effort mademoiselle, 
the daughter, is dispatched to the other 
side of the town, and presently returns with 
a bewhiskered Frenchman, who, in very 
much broken English, accompanying his , 
words with wondrous gesticulations, gives 
me to understand that he is the only person 
in all Elbeuf capable of speaking the Eng¬ 
lish language, and begs me to unburden 
myself to him without reserve. He 
proves himself useful and obliging, kindly 
interesting himself in obtaining me comfort¬ 
able accommodation at reasonable rates. 
This Elbeuf hotel, though, is anything 
but an elegant establishment, and le pro- 
prietaire , though seemingly intelligent 
enough, brings me out a bottle of the 
inevitable vin ordinaire (common red 
wine) at breakfast-time, instead of the 
coffee, for which my opportune interpreter 
said he had given the order yester-eve. 
If a Frenchman only sits down to a bite 
of bread and cheese he usually con¬ 
sumes a pint bottle of vin ordinaire 
with it. The loaves of bread here are 
rolls three and four feet long, and fre¬ 
quently one of these is laid across — or 
rather along, for it is oftentimes longer 
than the table is wide — the table for you 
to hack away at during your meal, accord¬ 
ing to your bread-eating capacity or incli¬ 
nation. 

Monsieur, the accomplished, comes 
down to the hotel to see his Anglais friend 
and protege next morning, a few minutes 
after his Anglais friend and protige has 
started off towards a distant street called 
Rue Poussen, which le gargon had unwit¬ 
tingly directed him to when he inquired the 
way to the bureau de posle; the natural 
result, I suppose, of the difference between 
Elbeuf pronunciation and mine. Dis¬ 
covering my mistake upon arriving at the 
Rue Poussen I am more fortunate in my 
attack upon the interpreting abilities of a 
passing citizen, who sends an Elbeuf 
gamin to guide me to the post-office. 

Post-office clerks are proverbially intelli¬ 
gent people in any country, consequently 
it doesn’t take me long to transact my 
business at the bureau de posle; but now— 
Shades of Cassar! — I have thoughtlessly 
neglected to take down either the name of 
the hotel or the street in which it is located,- 
and for the next half-hour go wandering 
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about as helplessly as the babes in the 
woods. Once or twice I fancy recognizing 
the location ; but the ordinary Elbeuf house 
is not easily recognized from its neigh¬ 
bors, and I am standing looking around 
me in tbe bewildered attitude of one un¬ 
certain of his bearings, when, lo ! the land¬ 
lady, who had doubtless been wondering 
whatever has become of me, appears at the 
door of a building which I should certainly 
never have recognized as my hotel, besom 
in hand, and her pleasant Oui, Monsieur, 
sounds cheery and welcome enough, under 
the circumstances, as one may readily sup¬ 
pose. 

Fine roads continue, and between Gail- 
lon and Vernon one can see the splendid 
highway, smooth, straight, and broad, 
stretching ahead for miles between rows of 
stately poplars, formingmagnificent avenues 
that add not a little to the natural loveliness 
of the country. Noble chateaus appear here 
and there, oftentimes situated upon thebluffs 
of the Seine, and forming the background 
to a long avenue of chestnuts, maples, or 
poplars, running at right angles to the main 
road and principal avenue. The well- 
known thriftiness of the French peasantry 
is noticeable on every hand, and particularly 
away off to the left yonder, where their 
small, well-cultivated farms make the slop¬ 
ing bluffs resemble huge log-cabin quilts 
in the distance. Another glaring and un¬ 
mistakable evidence of the 'Normandy 
peasant’s thriftiness is the remarkable num¬ 
ber of patches they manage to distribute 
over the surface of their pantaloons, every 
peasant hereabouts averaging twenty 
patches, more or less, of all shapes and 
sizes. When the British or United States 
governments impose any additional taxa¬ 
tion on the people, the people grumblingly 
declare they won’t put up with it, and then 
go ahead and pay it; but when the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies at Paris turns on the 
financial thumb-screw a little tighter, the 
French peasant simply puts yet another 
patch on the seat of his pantaloons, and 
smilingly hands over the difference between 
the patch and the new pair he intended to 
purchase! 

Huge cavalry barracks mark the entrance 
. to Vernon, and, as I watch with interest the 
manoeuvring of the troops going through 
their morning drill, I cannot help thinking 
that with such splendid roads as France 
possesses she might take many a less 
practical measure for home defense than 
to mount a few regiments of light infantry 
on bicycles; infantry traveling towards 


the front at the rate of seventy-five or a 
hundred miles a day would be something 
of an improvement, one would naturally 
chink. Every few miles my road leads 
through the long, straggling street of a 
village, every building in which is of solid 
stone, and looks at least a thousand years 
old ; whilst at many cross-roads among the 
fields, and in all manner of unexpected 
nooks and corners of the villages, crucifixes 
are erected to accommodate the devotionally 
inclined. Most of the streets of these in¬ 
terior villages are paved with square stones 
which the wear and tear of centuries have 
generally rendered too rough for the 
bicycle; but occasionally one is ridable, 
and the astonishment of the inhabitants as 
I wheel leisurely through, whistling the 
solemn strains of “ Roll, Jordan, roll,” is 
really quite amusing. Every village of 
any size boasts a church, that for fineness 
of architecture and apparent costliness of 
construction looks out of all proportion to 
the straggling street of shapeless structures 
that it overtops. Everything here seems 
built as though intended to last forever, it 
being no unusual sight to see a ridiculously 
small piece of ground surrounded by a 
stone wall built as though to resist a bom¬ 
bardment ; an inclosure that must have 
cost more to erect than fifty crops off the 
inclosed space could repay. 

The important town of Mantes is reached 
early in the evening, and a good inn found 
for the night. 

The market-women are arraying their 
varied wares all along the main street of 
Mantes as I wheel down towards the banks 
of the Seine this morning. I stop to pro¬ 
cure a draught of new milk, and, whilst 
drinking it, point to sundry long rows of 
light, flaky-looking cakes strung on strings, 
and motion that I am desirous of sampling 
a few at current rates; but the good dame 
smiles and shakes her head vigorously, as 
well enough she might, for I learn after¬ 
wards that the cakes are nothing less 
than dried yeast-cakes, a breakfast off 
which would probably have produced spon¬ 
taneous combustion. Getting on to the 
wrong road out of Mantes I find myself at 
the river’s edge down among the Seine 
watermen. I am shown the right way, but 
from Mantes to Paris they are notNormandy 
roads ; from Mantes southward they gradu¬ 
ally deteriorate until they are little or no 
better than the sand-papered roads of Bos¬ 
ton. Having determined to taboo vin 
ordinaire altogether I astonish the restau¬ 
rateur of a village where I take lunch 
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by motioning away the bottle of red wine, 
and calling for del’eati" and the glances 
cast in my direction by the other customers 
indicate plainly enough that they consider 
the proceeding as something quite extra¬ 
ordinary. 

Rolling through Saint Germain, Chalon 
Pavey, and Nanterre, the magnificent Arc 
de Triomphe looms up in the distance 
ahead, and at about two o’clock, Wed¬ 
nesday, May 13, I wheel into the gay 
capital through the Porte Maillott. As¬ 
phalt pavement now takes the place of 
macadam, and but a short distance inside 
the city limits I notice the cycle depot of 
Renard Freres. Knowing instinctively 
that the fraternal feelings engendered by 
the magic wheel reaches to wherever a 
wheelman lives, I hesitate not to dismount 
and present my card. Yes, Jean Glinka, 
apparently an employe there, compre¬ 
hends Anglais ; they have all heard of 
my tour, and wish me bo 7 i voyage , and 
Jean and his bicycle is forthwith pro¬ 
duced and delegated to accompany me 
into the interior of the city and find me a 
suitable hotel. The streets of Paris, like 
the streets of other large cities, are paved 
with various compositions, and they have 
just been sprinkled. French-like, the luck¬ 
less Jean is desirous of displaying his ac¬ 
complishments on the wheel to so dis¬ 
tingue a visitor: he circles around on the 
slippery pavement in a manner most un¬ 
necessary, and in so doing upsets himself 
whilst crossing a car-track, rips his panta¬ 
loons, and injures his wheel. At the Hotel 
du Louvre they won’t accept bicycles, hav¬ 
ing no place to put them ; but a short dis¬ 
tance from there we find a less pretentious 
establishment, where, after requiring me 
to fill up a formidable-looking blank, stat¬ 
ing my name, residence, age, occupation, 
birthplace, the last place I lodged at, etc., 
etc., they finally assign me quarters. 

From Paul Devilliers, to whom I bring 
an introduction, I learn that by waiting 
here till Friday evening, and repairing to the 
rooms of the Socidtd Vdlocipddique Metro- 
politaine, the president of that club can give 
me the best bicycle route between Paris and 
Vienna ; accordingly I domicile myself at 
the hotel for a couple of days. Many of 
the lions of Paris are within easy distance 
of my hotel. The readers of Outing, 
however, know more about the sights of 
Paris than one'can possibly find out in two 
days. I refrain from any attempt at describ¬ 
ing them; but my hotel is, worthy of re¬ 
mark. Among other agreeable and sen¬ 


sible arrangements at the Hotel du Loiret, 
there is no such thing as opening one’s 
room-door from the outside save with the 
key; and unless one thoroughly under¬ 
stands this handy peculiarity, and has his 
wits about him continually, he is morally 
certain, sometime when he is leaving his 
room, absent-mindedly to shut the door 
and leave the key inside. This is, of 
course, among the first things that happen 
to me, and it costs me half a franc and 
three hours of wretchedness before I see 
the interior of my room again. The hotel 
keeps a rude skeleton key on hand, pre¬ 
sumably for possible emergencies of this 
nature; but in manipulating this uncouth 
instrument le portier actually locks the 
door, and as the skeleton key is expected to 
manage the catch only, and not the lock, 
this, of course, makes matters infinitely 
worse. The keys of every room in the 
house are next brought into requisition and 
tried in succession, but not a key among 
them all is a duplicate of mine. What is 
to be done? Le portier looks as dejected 
as though Paris was about to be bom¬ 
barded, as he goes down and breaks the 
dreadful news to le proprietaire. Up 
comes le proprietaire — avoirdupois 300 
lbs. — sighing like an exhaust-pipe at every 
step. For fifteen unhappy minutes the 
skeleton key is wriggled and twisted about 
again in the keyhole, and the fat proprie¬ 
taire rubs his bald head impatiently, but 
all to no purpose. Each turns to his re¬ 
spective avocation. Impatient to get at 
my writing materials I look up at the 
iron bars across the fifth-story windows 
above, and motion that if they will pro¬ 
cure a rope I will descend from thence 
and enter the window. They one and 
all point out into the street; and, think¬ 
ing they have sent for something or 
somebody, I sit down and wait with Job¬ 
like patience for something to turn up. 
Nothing, however, turns up, and at the ex¬ 
piration of an hour I naturally begin to 
feel neglected and impatient, and again 
suggest the rope ; when, at a motion from 
le proprietaire , le portier pilots me 
around a neighboring corner to a lock¬ 
smith’s establishment, where, voluntarily 
acting the part of interpreter, he engages 
on my behalf, for half a franc, a man to 
come with a bunch of at least a hundred 
skeleton keys of all possible shapes to at¬ 
tack the refractory keyhole. After trying 
nearly all the keysyand disburdening, him¬ 
self of whole volumes of impulsive French 
ejaculations, this man likewise gives it up 
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in despair; but, now everything else has 
been tried and failed, the countenance of 
le portier suddenly lights up, and he slips 
quietly around to an adjoining room, and 
enters mine inside of two minutes by sim¬ 
ply lifting a small hook out of a staple 
with his knife-blade.. There appears to 
be a slight coolness, as it were, between le 
proprietaire and me after this incident, 
probably owing to the intellectual stand¬ 
ard of each becoming somewhat lowered 
in consequence of it. Le proprietaire , 
doubtless, thinks a man capable of leaving 
the key inside of the door must be the 
worst type of an ignoramus ; and certainly 
my opinion of him for leaving such a 
diabolical arrangement unchanged in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century is not 
far removed from the same. 

Visiting the head-quarters of the Socibt6 
V^locipedique ' Metropolitaine on Friday 
evening, I obtain from the president the de¬ 
sired directions regarding the route, and am 
all prepared to continue eastward in the 
morning. Wheeling down the famous 
Champs Elysees at eleven at night, when 
the concert gardens are in full blast and 
everything in a blaze of glory, with myriads 
of electric lights festooned and in long 
brilliant rows among the trees, is some¬ 
thing to be remembered for a lifetime. 
Before breakfast I leave the city by the 
Porte Daumesiul, and wheel through the 
environments towards Vincennes and Join- 
ville, pedaling, to the sound of martial 
music, for miles beyond the Porte. 

The roads for thirty miles east of Paris 
are not Normandy roads, but the country 
for most of the distance is fairly level, and 
for mile after mile, and league beyond 
league, the road is beneath avenues of plane 
and poplar, which, crossing the plain in 
every direction like emerald walls of 
nature’s own building, here embellish and 
beautify an otherwise rather monotonous 
stretch of country. The villages are little 
different from the villages of Normandy, 
but the churches have not the architectural 
beauty of the Normandy churches, being 
for the most part massive structures with¬ 
out any pretense to artistic embellishment 
in their construction. Monkish-looking 
priests are a characteristic feature of these 
villages, and when, on passing down the 
narrow, crooked streets of Fontenay, I 
wheel beneath a massive stone archway, 
and, looking around, observe cowled priests 
and everything about the place seemingly 
in keeping with it, one can readily imagine 
himself transported back to mediaeval times. 


One of these little interior French villages 
is the most unpromising-looking place 
imaginable for a hungry person to ride 
into ; often one may ride the whole length 
of the village expectantly looking around 
for some visible evidence of wherewith to 
cheer the inner man, and all that greets 
the hungry vision is a couple of four-foot 
sticks of bread in one dust-begrimed win¬ 
dow, and a few mournful-looking crucifixes 
and Roman Catholic paraphernalia in 
another. Neither are the peasants here¬ 
abouts to be compared with the Normandy 
peasantry in personal appearance. True, 
they have as many patches on their panta¬ 
loons, but they don’t seem to have acquired 
the art of attaching them in a manner to 
produce the same picturesque effect as does 
the peasant of Normandy; the original 
garment is almost invariably a shapeless 
corduroy, of a bagginess and an o’er- 
ampleness most unbedutiful to behold. 

The well-known axiom about fair paths 
leading astray holds good with the high¬ 
ways and by-ways of France, as elsewhere, 
and soon after leaving the ancient town of 
Provins, I am tempted by a splendid road, 
following the windings of a murmuring 
brook, that appears to be going in my 
direction, in consequence of which I soon 
find myself among cross-country by-ways, 
and among peasant proprietors who ap¬ 
parently know little of the world beyond 
their native villages. Four o’clock finds me 
wheeling through a hilly vineyard district 
towards Villenauxe, a town several kilo¬ 
meters off my proper route, from-whence 
a dozen kilometers over a very good road 
brings me to Sezanne, where the Hotel de 
France affords excellent accommodation. 
After the table d'hote the clanging bells 
of the old church hard by announce serv¬ 
ices of some kind, and having a natural 
penchant when in strange places for wan¬ 
dering whithersoever inclination leads, in 
anticipation of the ever possible item of 
interest, I meander into the church and 
take a seat. There appears to be nothing 
extraordinary about the service, the only 
unfamiliar feature to me being a man 
wearing a uniform similar to the gendar¬ 
merie of Paris : cockade, sash, sword, and 
everything complete ; in addition to which 
he carries a large cane and a long 
brazen-headed staff resembling the board- 
ing-pike of the last century. 

It has rained heavily during the night, 
but the roads around here are composed 
mainly of gravel, and are rather im¬ 
proved than otherwise by the rain; and 
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from Sezanne, through Champenoise and 
on to Vitiy le Francois, a distance of 
about sixty-five kilometers, is one of the 
most enjoyable stretches of road imagi¬ 
nable. The contour of the country some¬ 
what resembles the swelling prairies of 
Western Iowa, and the roads are as per¬ 
fect for most of the distance as an asphalt 
boulevard. The hills are gradual accliv¬ 
ities, and, owing to the good roads, are 
mostly ridable, while the declivities make 
the finest coasting imaginable ; the exhila¬ 
ration of gliding down them in the morn¬ 
ing air, fresh after the rain, can be 
compared only to Canadian tobogganing. 
Ahead of you stretches a gradual down¬ 
ward slope, perhaps two kilometers long. 
Knowing full well that from top to bottom 
there exists not a loose stone or a danger¬ 
ous spot, you give the ever-ready steel- 
horse the rein ; faster and faster whirl the 
glistening wheels until objects by the 
road-side become indistinct phantoms as 
they glide instantaneously by, and to strike 
a hole or obstruction is to be transformed 
into a human sky-rocket, and, later on, 
into a new arrival in another world. A 
wild yell of warning at a blue-bloused 
peasant in the road ahead, shrill screams 
of dismay from several females at a cluster 
of cottages, greet the ear as you sweep 
past like a whirlwind, and the next mo¬ 
ment reach the bottom at a rate of speed 
that would make the engineer of the Fly¬ 
ing Dutchman green with envy. Some¬ 
times, for the sake of variety, when 
gliding noiselessly along on the ordinary 
level, I wheel unobserved close up behind 
an unsuspecting peasant walking on ahead, 
without calling out, and when he becomes 
conscious of my presence and looks around 
and sees the strange vehicle in such close 
proximity, it is well worth the price of a 
new hat to see the lively manner in which 
he hops out of the way, and the next mo¬ 
ment becomes fairly rooted to the ground 
with astonishment; for bicycles and bicycle 
riders are less familiar objects to the 
French peasant, outside of the neighbor¬ 
hood of a few large cities, than one would 
naturally suppose. 

Vitry le Frangois is a charming old town 
in the beautiful valley of the Marne ; in the 
middle ages it was a strongly fortified city ; 
the moats and earth-works are still perfect. 
The only entrance to the town, even now, 
is over the old draw-bridges, the massive 
gates, iron wheels, chains, etc., still being 
intact, so that the gates can yet be drawn 
up and entrance denied to foes, as of yore; 


but the moats are now utilized for the boats 
of the Marne and Rhine Canal, and it is 
presumable that the old draw-bridges are 
nowadays always left open. To-day is 
Sunday, — and Sunday in France is equiva¬ 
lent to a holiday, — consequently Vitry le 
Frangois, being quite an important town, 
and one of the business centers of the pros¬ 
perous and populous Marne valley, presents 
all the appearance of circus-day in an 
American agricultural community. Several 
booths are erected in the market square, 
the proprietors and attaches of two peri- 
grinating theaters, several peep-shows, and 
a dozen various games of chance, are vy¬ 
ing with each other in the noisiness of their 
demonstrations to attract the attention and 
small change of the crowd to their respect¬ 
ive enterprises. Like every other highway 
in this part of France the Marne and 
Rhine Canal is fringed with an avenue of 
poplars, that from neighboring elevations 
can be seen winding along the beautiful 
valley for miles, presenting a most pleasing 
effect. 

East of Vitry le Frangois the roads de¬ 
teriorate, and from thence to Bar le Due 
they are inferior to any hitherto encoun¬ 
tered in France; nevertheless, from the 
American stand-point they are very good 
roads, and when, at five o’clock, I wheel 
into Bar le Due and come to sum up the 
aggregate of the day’s journey I find that, 
without any undue exertion, I have covered 
very nearly 160 kilometers, or about ioo 
English miles, since 8.30 this morning, 
notwithstanding a good hour’s halt at Vitry 
le Frangois for dinner. Bar le Due ap¬ 
pears to be quite an important business 
center, pleasantly situated in the valley of 
the Ormain river, a tributary of the Marne ; 
•and the stream, in its narrow fertile valley, 
winds around amongst hills from whose 
sloping sides, every autumn, fairly ooze 
the celebrated red wines of the Meuse and 
Moselle regions. The valley has been 
favored with a tremendous downpour of 
rain and hail during the night, and the 
partial formation of the road leading along 
the level valley eastward being a light- 
colored, slippery clay, I find it anything 
but agreeable wheeling this morning; 
moreover, the Ormain valley road is not 
so perfectly kept as it might be. As in 
every considerable town in France, so also 
in Bar le Due, the military element comes 
conspicuously to the fore. Eleven kilo¬ 
meters of slipping and sliding through the 
greasy clay brings me to the little village 
of Tronville, where I halt to investigate 
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the prospect of obtaining something to eat. 
.As usual, the prospect, from the street, is 
most unpromising, the only outward evi¬ 
dence being a few glass jars of odds and 
■ends of candy in one small window. 
Entering this establishment, the only thing 
the woman can produce besides candy and 
raisins is a box of brown, wafer-like bis¬ 
cuits, the unsubstantial appearance of 
which is, to say the least, most unsatisfac¬ 
tory to a person who has pedaled his 
breakfastless way through eleven kilo- 
metersof slippery clay. Uncertain of their 
composition, and rememberingmy unhappy 
mistake at Mantes in desiring to breakfast 
off yeast-cakes, I take the precaution of 
sampling one, and in the absence of any¬ 
thing more substantial conclude to pur¬ 
chase a few, and so motion to the woman 
to hand me the box in order . that I can 
show her how many I want. But the 
o’er-careful Frenchwoman, mistaking my 
meaning, and fearful that I only want to 
sample yet another one, probably feeling 
uncertain of whether I might not wish to 
taste a whole handful this time, instead 
of handing it over moves it out of my 
reach altogether, meanwhile looking quite 
angry, and not a little mystified at her mys¬ 
terious, pantomimic customer. A half¬ 
franc is produced, and, after taking the 
precaution of putting it away in advance, 
the cautious female weighs me out the 
current quantity of her ware; and I notice 
that after giving lumping weight she throws 
in a' few extra, presumably to counter¬ 
balance what, upon sober second thought, 
she perceives to have been an unjust sus¬ 
picion. 

Whilst I am extracting what satisfaction 
my feathery purchase contains it begins to 
rain and hail furiously, and so continues 
with little interruption all the forenoon, 
compelling me, much against my inclina¬ 
tion, to search out in Tronville, if possible, 
some accommodation till tomorrow morn¬ 
ing. The village is a shapeless cluster of 
stone houses and stables, the most promi¬ 
nent feature of the streets being huge heaps 
of manure and grape-vine prunings ; but I 
manage to obtain the necessary shelter, and 
such other accommodations as might be 
expected in an out-of-the-way village, un¬ 
frequented by visitors from one year’s 
end to another. The following morn¬ 
ing is still rainy, and the clayey roads 
of the Ormain valley are anything but 
inviting wheeling; but a longer stay in 
Tronville is not to be thought of, for, among 
other pleasantries of the place here, the 


chief table delicacy appears to be boiled 
escarlots ,—a large, ungainly snail procured 
from the neighboring hills. I am fond of 
table delicacies, but I emphatically draw 
the line at escarlots. 

Pulling out towards Toul I find the 
roads as expected, barely ridable; but the 
vineyard-environed little valley, lovely in 
its tears, wrings from one praise in spite of 
muddy roads and lowering weather. En 
route down the valley I meet a battery of 
artillery traveling from Toul to Bar le Due 
or some other point to the westward ; and 
if there is any honor in throwing a batteiy 
of French artillery into confusion, and well- 
nigh routing them, then the bicycle and I 
are fairly entitled to it. 

As I ride carelessly towards them the 
leading horses suddenly wheel around and 
begin plunging about the road. The offi¬ 
cers’ horses, and in fact the horses of the 
whole company, catch the infection, and 
there is a plunging and a general con¬ 
fusion all along the line, seeing which, 
I, of course, dismount and retire — but 
not discomfited — from the field until they 
have passed. These French horses are 
certainly not more than half trained. I 
passed a battery of English artillery on the 
road leading out of Coventry, and had I 
wheeled along under the horses’noses there 
would have been no confusion whatever. 

On the divide between the Ormain and 
Moselle valleys the roads are hillier, but 
somewhat less muddy. The weather con¬ 
tinues showery and unsettled, and a short 
distance beyond Void I find myself once 
again wandering off along the wrong road. 
The peasantry hereabouts seem to have 
retained a lively recollection of the Prus¬ 
sians, my helmet appearing to have the 
effect of jogging their memory, and fre¬ 
quently when stopping to inquire about 
the roads the first word in response will 
be the pointed query, “Prussian?” By 
following the directions given by three 
different peasants I wander along the 
muddy by-roads among the vineyards for 
two wet, unhappy hours ere I finally 
strike the main road to Toul again. After 
floundering along thewell-nigh unimproved 
by-ways for two hours one thoroughly 
appreciates how much he is indebted to 
the military necessities of the French gov¬ 
ernment for the splendid highways of 
France, especially among these hills and 
valleys where natural roadways would be 
anything but good. Following down the 
Moselle valley, I arrive at the important 
city of Nancy in the eventide, and am 
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fortunate, I suppose, in discovering a hotel 
where a certain, or, more properly speak¬ 
ing, an uncertain, quantity and quality of 
English are spoken. Nancy is reputed to 
be one of the loveliest towns in France. 
But I merely remained in it overnight, 
and long enough next morning to exchange 
for some German money, as I cross over 
the frontier to-day. 


Luneville is a town I pass through, some 
distance nearer the border, and the military 
display here made is perfectly overshadow¬ 
ing. Even the scarecrows in the fields are 
military figures, with wooden swords 
threateningly waving about in their hands 
with every motion of the wind, and the 
most frequent sound heard along the route 
is the sharp bang! bang 1 of muskets, 












AT FONTENAY—TO-DAY AND THE MIDDLE AGES. 


where companies of soldiers are target- 
practicing in the woods. There seems to 
be a bellicose element in the very atmos¬ 
phere ; for every cur in every village I ride 
through verily takes after me, and I run 
clean over one bumptious jiste, who, mis¬ 
calculating the speed at which I am com¬ 
ing, fails to get himself out of the way in 
time. It is the narrowest escape from a 
header I have had since starting from 
Liverpool; although both man and dog 
were more scared than hurt. Sixty-five 
kilometers from Nancy, and I take lunch 
at the frontier town of Blamont. The 
road becomes more hilly, and a short dis¬ 
tance out of Blamont, behold it is as though 
a chalk-line were made across the road¬ 
way, on the west side of which it had been 
swept with scrupulous care, and on the 
east side not swept at all; and when upon 
passing the next road-man I notice that he 
bears not upon his cap the brass stencil¬ 
platebearing the inscription, “ Cantonnier,” 
I know that I have passed over the frontier 
into the territory of Kaiser Wilhelm; 
though the blue Alsatian mountains loom¬ 
ing up in the distance ahead of me remind 
me that I am still amongst people whose 
manners and customs are as yet practically 
French. 

My journey through fair France has 
been most interesting, and perhaps instruct¬ 


ive, though I am afraid that the lessons I 
have taken in French politeness are alto¬ 
gether too superficial to be lasting. “ lion 
jour , Monsieur,” and “ bon voyage” may 
not mean any more than “If I don’t see 
you again, why, hello! ” but it certainly 
sounds more musical and pleasant. It is 
at the table d'hote , however, that I have 
felt myself to have invariably shone su¬ 
perior to the natives; for, lo! the French¬ 
man eats soup from the end of his spoon. 
True, it is more convenient to eat soup 
from the prow of a spoon than from the 
larboard; .nevertheless, it is when eating 
soup that I instinctively feel my superiority. 
The French peasants, almost without ex¬ 
ception, conclude that the bright nickeled 
surface of the bicycle is silver, and pre¬ 
sumably consider its rider nothing less than 
a millionaire in consequence ; but it is when 
I show them the length of time the rear 
wheel or a pedal will spin round that they 
manifest their greatest surprise. The 
crowning glory of French landscape is the 
magnificent avenues of poplars that traverse 
the country in every direction, winding 
with the roads, the railways, and canals 
along the valleys, and marshaled like 
sentinels along the brows of the distant 
hills ; without them French scenery woudl 
lose half its charm. 

Thomas Stevens . 
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Capturing a Kitten 


BY FRANK SWEET. 

One bright day in May, when I was about 
thirteen years old, and my brother Charley 
was a year older, we started out together to 
visit the children on a farm about four miles 
distant. Charley walked, his gun on his 
shoulder, and I rode our old white horse, 
Bob. 

I did little more than keep pace with my 
brother. I had been his companion ever since 
he had been allowed to have a gun. I had 
gone with him on his hunting expeditions to 
carry the game, and the old horse was often 
with us on our wanderings through the 
woods. 

We lived on a large farm high up among 
the mountains of the coast range of Califor¬ 
nia. The country was very sparcely settled, 
and a visit to a neighbor meant a jaunt of 
several miles. I had learned to shoot well, 
but as we had but one gun, and Charley was 
a boy, he usually claimed the right to the 
gun when we went hunting. 

The mountains were full of deer, wildcats 
and “coons.” California lions and panthers 
were occasionally seen, to say nothing of 
rabbits, quail and such small game. 

On this day we left the house at about nine 
o’clack. We trudged rfcd jogged pleasantly 
along, but Charley did not kill even a squir¬ 
rel, and I took pains to tease him about his 
bad luck. 

We spent the day with our young friends, 
and started on our return at about four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

After we had left the main road and taken 
the trail toward home, Charley turned off 
into the woods to try to redeem his reputa¬ 
tion as a hunter. I might have followed him, 
but I was in haste to get home. So I touched 
up old Bob with my whip, and jogged along 
down the lonely bridle-path. 

Just as I was following a bend in the 
road, a mile and a half beyond the place 
where Charley and I had parted, something 
attracted my attention in what appeared to be 
a pile of leaves bedded in the hollow roots 
of a great oak. The object appeared to 
shine. 

I turned my horse toward it to get a closer 
view, and then discovered that the shining 
came from the bright eyes of several beauti¬ 
ful little creatures which I at first took 
to be large kittens; but when I dismounted 
I found that they were the cubs of a moun¬ 
tain lion! 

I was delighted. I had always had a fond¬ 
ness for kittens, and these little animals 
were much prettier than any kitten. They 
were plump and most beautifully marked. 
They got up and began to gambol and play 
with each other in the most innocent and 
engaging manner. 

What ideal pets! Instantly the thought 
came to me, “Why not capture them and take 
them home?” Here would be glory for me, 
to be sure. How I would triumph over 
Charley! 

I stooped over and picked up two of them; 
there were four in all. 

I had much difficulty in mounting my 
horse with the baby lions in my arms, for they 
wriggled and scratched and did everything 
in their power to prevent me from carrying 
them off; but at last I was in the saddle, 
and started off. Fortunately my horse knew 
the road and was perfectly safe; so I merely 


threw the bridle over my arm, and held a 
crying kitten in each hand. 

How they did meow and squall! First one 
and then the other, and then a duet! 

All at once, in the midst of all this yelling 
of the cubs, the thought flashed across my 
mind that the mother would probably come 
home, and finding two of her babies gone, 
go in quest of them; and here I was, creep¬ 
ing along on a slow old horse, three miles 
from home, with two young lions. It was 
about time to wake up old Bob! 

I looked for my whip. It was gone. Prob¬ 
ably I had dropped it in my attempts to 
mount. 

Here was a new difficulty. It was impos¬ 
sible for me to get off and on again with 
the big kittens in my arms, and the old horse 
would trot along for only a few steps, and 
then subside into his usual slow walk. It 
was only by dint of hard kicking and fierce 
jerking of the bridle that I contrived to get 
him into an occasional fair trot. 

We had gone about a mile farther, and I 
was cuffing one of my kittens into submis¬ 
sion, when I heard what I fancied was a 
growl behind me. 

I turned, but could see nothing. Never¬ 
theless, I felt a little nervous, and kicked my 
feet against the horse’s sides more vigorously 
than ever. 

We went on about two rods, when I 
heard the same noise again. This time I 
thought I could not be mistaken, and I 
was not. Turning, I saw, to my horror, that 
a large California lioness was coming at a 
dead run not one hundred yards behind me. 

Every few steps she uttered a horrid growl, 
and she looked really fiendish. My heart 
stood still, but I did not give up. Old Bob, 
too, heard the noise, and increased his speed 
to the best pace he had. 

Of course the little lions has caught the 
sound. They meowed and cried louder than 
ever. This excited the mother the more, 
and she redoubled her growls. 

I dared not look around, but very soon it 
was not necessary for me to turn in order to 
see her. She was right by my side, and glar¬ 
ing at me in the most frightful manner. 

There was nothing else to do; I took one 
of the kittens and threw it at the mother 
lion; and I threw it very hard, hitting her 
full in the face. 

I fully believed that the old lioness would 
keep on and compel me to give up the other 
young one also, and I was astonished to 
see her seize this one in her mouth and 
make off as fast as possible toward her lair. 

This was very pleasing, but I was perfectly 
certain that the old lioness would come back 
after the remaining one. And unless I could 
get home, which was not probable, or should 
meet some one who had a gun, which was' not 
probable, either, she would get it away from 
me. 

I shouted louder still at old Bob, and al¬ 
most stood up in the saddle in my excite¬ 
ment; but the poor old horse was already 
going about as fast as he could go. He 
seemed to appreciate the emergency, but he 
was getting badly winded. 

We went on about three-quarters of a mile 
more. It occurred to me that I might keep 
the kitten from continually announcing our 
whereabouts to its mother, so I propped its 
mouth open wide with my fingers, and this 
stopped its crying. 

We were making pretty good time, and I 
was beginning to feel a little reassured, when 
I heard the leaves crackling behind me. I 
knew what was coming, and did not look 
around. I kept on, determined to hold the 
kitten at all hazards. 

Very soon, however, I heard the old lioness 
much closer than I had expected, and turned 
around just at the moment that my horse 
made a violent plunge forward. The lioness 
had dug her forefeet into the horse’s thighs, 


preparatory to leaping upon his back. 

With a terrified scream, I flung the kitten 
away with all my might. The lioness re¬ 
leased her hold on the horse, and taking this 
kitten in her mouth as she had taken the 
other, uttered a growl, and with a savage 
glare at me, disappeared in the thick under¬ 
brush. 

Trembling with fright, and chocked with 
indignation to think that after all my efforts 
I could not keep even one of the pretty 
little creatures, I continued my ride home. 

I reached the gate soon, and in a few mom¬ 
ents related my adventure at the supper table. 
Before I had finished Charley burst into the 
room, holding aloft a young lion! 

My heart bounded. He had captured my 
kitten! In great excitement he began to 
tell his story. He was just returning to the 
trail from his hunt in the woods, when he 
met face to face the mountain lioness, bearing 
her young one in her mouth. Both were very 
much startled, lioness and boy; but Charley 
recovered his presence of mind first, and rais¬ 
ing his gun, fired, killing the slie-lion in¬ 
stantly. 

He then picked up the little one, and also 
succeeded in dragging the mother a short 
distance. He left her just at the edge of 
the woods and ran home with the living cub 
to get help. 

Charley magnanimously gave me the baby. 
Of course I was a little crestfallen, feeling 
that I had lost my share of the glory, but I 
was commended and complimented, after all. 

I kept the little lion three years. We fed 
him on bread and milk, and as he grew he 
showed no signs of his wild nature. He 
played amicably with the dog, and was on 
good terms with all the family. 

One day, however, I unfastened his chain 
to give him exercise, and one of tne first 
things he did was to kill a chicken. It was 
his first taste of blood. After that he com¬ 
mitted some depredation whenever he was let 
loose. He grew sullen and morose. 

At last he bit a little girl ivho came to 
visit us, drawing blood, which he lapped 
eagerly. She was alone with him; and when 
we heard her cry and ran out, we found that 
the cub had thrown the child down, and was 
resting his paws on her body. 

He was killed at once. I felt a few severe 
pangs at his death, but we saved his skin. 
Charley had already tanned the skin of the 
mother. We had the cub’s skin treated the 
same way; and now, when my mother tells 
the story of our youthful experience, as she 
often does, she points proudly to the two 
beautiful robes—the spoil of her children’s 
lion hunt. 
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ASPHALT, for pavements, roofs and corri- 
JL\ dors, has become one of the world’s 
necessities; and, truth to say, the world’s 
supply of it is not as great as could be desired. 
The supply for the western hemisphere now 
comes principally from the Island of Trinidad 
and from Venezuela. The source of supply in 
the former place is a large, constantly renewed 
fountain and lake, which, however, is far from 
pure or of good quality. The best asphalt comes 
from the western part of the province in which 
is Lake Maracaibo, and from springs on the delta 
of the Orinoco, near the northern arm or mouth 
of the great river. 

Two years ago last winter one of the Ameri¬ 
can companies doing business in this black 
mineral tar deemed it advisable to explore for 
new springs, and with this end in view I 
traversed portions of the Orinoco region. I 
undertook four trips, each of two and three 
days’ duration. On these expeditions I was 
accompanied by two of the company’s Indian 
machete men, named Pombe and Manuel, and 
it was on the second trip that an adventure befell. 

At Caracas and among the mountains the 
heat in winter is by no means excessive, hut it 
is quite otherwise in the low jungles of the 
delta. This region, moreover, has the reputa¬ 
tion of being highly malarious, yet by precautions 
in the way of mosquito-nets and preliminary 
doses of quinine I sustained no evil effects from 
the tr ips. 

Prudence forbids one to travel or labor 
under equatorial suns at noonday. That is the 
hour for the siesta in a hammock. The ex¬ 
plorer, however, cannot always arrange his 
hour for rest. Starting before sunrise, I had set 
off from one of tiie springs with the expectation 


the jungle on the other l)ank and was wading 
across the bayou, with some small animal in its 
mouth. 

The biancli was not more than thirty feet 
wide, and even as I lay staring in astonishment, 
the jaguar reached the bank near me and laid 
its mouthful down. But this, instead of being 
something it had killed, was the animal’s living 
whelp. 

My hammock was swung up barely ten yards 
back from the bank, and was concealed only by 
a few' scattering stalks of cane. Yet I did not 
stir, knowing too well tlie ferocity and suspicion 
of the female jaguar when protecting its young. 
I dared not even reach for the carbine that I 
supposed was standing against the tree-trunk, 
lest the big, ring-spotted creature should spring 
at me. 

She put the little, fawn-colored whelp down, 
licked it with her furred tongue* then after a 
glance around, turned and waded quickly back 
across the bayou. There she faced about and 
looked uneasily back for a moment, but almost 
immediately disappeared in a hole among the 
canes. 

Then I lost no time in looking for my carbine, 
my notion being to jump out of the hammock, 
seize it, speak to the Indians, and climb one of 
tlie monkey-pot trees before the beast could 
return. My amazement at finding the gun gone, 
the Indians’ hammocks deserted, became some¬ 
thing more serious, when I beard the water 
splash again and saw the jaguar reerossing with 
another cub in her mouth. 

I lay perfectly still, for it occurred to me that 
the animal was shifting her lair, and might go 
back for yet another cub. To stir now would 
but lead her to dash forward to the rescue of her 


of reaching another young one. Yet I realized that she might scent 
pool a little w r ay to me at any instant, and my heart beat Iiard and 
the southeast by fast; the very liammock seemed to pulsate 
eleven o’clock; but under me. 

in such tangled, The jaguar put down lier second whelp (are- 
thorny, vine-bound fully, then lay down beside the two anu caressed 
mazes of cane and them with her tongue. Siie lay with her hand- 
lianas did we be- some spotted back curved toward me, and her 
come involved that large, round head resting on the ground. I could 
after an hour or see the scars and notches of many a tight in her 
two we abandoned thin, short ear. 

our efforts to pro- Presently she playfully rolled over, hieing my 
ceed. In fact, it hammock. The slightest movement must have 
was past two in' betrayed my presence. Would she now go back 
the afternoon be- for another whelp? Almost breathlessly I 
fore we succeeded waited. No, the two with her began poking her 
in extricating our- side with their muzzles and climbing over her 
selves and cutting long spotted back. They were veiy young, but 
our way out to an could see, I think, and could play a little. They 
igarape or anu of : clambered clumsily about her, and feeling their 
the river, commu- presence, the old beast rolled and twisted her 
nieating with the body about, pawing them in an excess of 
main channel. maternal affection. Even such savage mothers 
For more than an love their offspring. But as I marked those 
hour I was too immensely muscular forearms and,the malignity 
hot to take more of expression of the eyes and stiff-whiskered 
tlian a few mouth- jaws, I shuddered, despite my efforts to lie 
fuls of biscuit and motionless. 


a cup of tea. The 
Indians slung our 
hammock^ to three 
or four monkey-pot 
trees near the bank 
of the igarape; and clambering into my own, I 
fell asleep almost immediately. 

A sharp dap of thunder awakened ine. I 
must have been asleep for an hour or more. 
A black squall liad come up over the delta, and 
the rain poured in wind-driven sheets. I lay 
still, witli my bat over my face; after the great 
beat, the drenching through my light khaki suit 
was plesisant rather than disagreeable. 

The hammocks of Pombe and Manuel were no 
more than ten yards away. I supposed they 
were lying there, asleep; but, as I learned 
afterward, they liad waked and gone down the 
igarape to get a canoe from an Indian village. 
They had not roused me, as they expected to 
come back in the course of an hour or two with 
the canoe. Thinking that they might see game, 
they had taken my carbine, which I had left 
standing against a tree-trunk within reach of my 
liammock. 

The squall, after raging for twenty minutes, 
perhaps, gradually ceased. I lay there in the drip 
of the branches for some time; then I heard a 
slight splashing in the water, and raised my head 
to look.. 

The next instant my eyes opened widely 
enough. The splashing was made by a large 
jaguar which had come out of a little opening iu 


If she discovered and sprang at me, I could 
think of nothing to do hut to throw tlie liammock 
over her head and leap for one of the trees. It 
seemed inevitable that she must soon scent me, 
or that in her play with the whelps she would 
roll over, nearer the hammock. I racked my 
brain for some better expedient, but could think 
of nothing. 

Suddenly the jaguar started to her feet, facing- 
down the river. For a whole minute, as it 
seemed, she stood intent, and then, extending her 
muzzle, she sniffed suspiciously. 

A moment later I heard voices at a distance 
and, as I thought, the dip of a paddle. With a 
quick growl, the jaguar turned, and distending 
her great jaws, carefully grappled up first one, 
then the other, of her whelps, and throwing back 
her big bead, stalked away along the bank of tlie 
stream and disappeared. 

The two whelps were beyond doubt her only 
; ones, and I was so little apprehensive of her 
returning that I continued my policy of inactivity 
till my Indians paddled the canoe up the 
shallow channel. 

Their intention of providing me with aa easy 
means of getting back to my starting-point had 
been good; and on the whole I was tco thankful 
at seeing them again to lecture them for taking 
the carbine and leaving me asleep and unarmed 
in the forest. In truth, the more I have thought 
over my adventure, the more I have been led to 
conclude that it may have been fortunate that 
they took the carbine away. 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine* 
CHAIRS BY THE RIVER. 

BY J. FIELD. 

I* 

“ You’ll be stopped at Sultanpur, you 
see if you’re not,” said my host, Major 
O’Kelly, R.E., as he stood with his arms 
resting on the window of the carriage in 
which I had taken my seat. “If that 
Ghorwara bridge stands the flood that is on 
its way this minute, why, I know uncom¬ 
monly little of bridges, that’s all. The 
travellers' bungalow is a sty — and the 

food- So I dropped a line yesterday 

to Marston. Trust him for looking after 
you. Time up, guard ? All right. Good¬ 
bye, old man, and good luck at home ! ” 

It was before the days of unbroken rail¬ 
way communication between the north¬ 
west of India and the great western harbor. 
Wide gaps still made the journey too 
inconvenient for general adoption, and in 
the rains the uncertainty of getting through 
in a given time was heightened by the not 
unfrequent collapse of one or other of the 
great bridges which span the streams 
down which the rainfall of central India 
runs its wasteful way to the sea. It was 
August; the monsoon was more than a 
month overdue and had at last broken over 
the great plateau with a vengeance. En¬ 
gineers had long shaken their heads over 
the Ghorwara bridge, which dated back 
to a time when architects and contractors 
had little practical experience of the force 
of a river which rises forty feet in anight. 
As I looked at the flooded country through 
which the line to Sultanpur ran, I began 
to have doubts of our even reaching that 
terminus, from which all ought to have 
been plain sailing to Bombay. It would 
have been wiser to take the other route. 

I was a captain at that time, and was 
going home on sick leave after an attack 
of cholera. It had been a bad year, and I 
had left more than one comrade in the 
sandy burial-ground of Alikot. The new 
route tempted me —it looked so short on 
the map compared with that by Calcutta 
and Point de Galle. But now I began to 
fear detention and reckon up the number 
of days to the departure of the P. and O. 
steamer that I wanted to catch. 


Sure enough, at the very next station to 
Sultanpur, I caught the word “ Ghorwara ” 
in a conversation that was going on be¬ 
tween the station-master and the guard, 
just outside the window of my carriage. 
Yes, four spans were gone, and now there 
was nothing for it but to wait at Sultanpur 
until the Company might be able to or¬ 
ganize arrangements for getting passen¬ 
gers and luggage across — three or four 
days at least. 

The travellers’ bungalow was not so 
bad, after all. The rains had washed 
away a twelvemonth’s accumulation of un¬ 
considered garbage from the compound, 
which was further embellished by a deli¬ 
cate green veil of three-days-old grass, not 
to mention splashy pools, their margins 
garnished with frogs as yellow and as noisy 
as canary birds. The inside might certainly 
have been cleaner; but, by the time I had 
tubbed and established myself in a crazy 
old Chinese chair in the verandah, I felt 
little disposed to grumble. Old Ahmed, 
the servant with me, was pretty certain to 
be able to do something in the way of 
dinner, and the luncheon-basket, which 
O’Kelly’s hospitality had slocked with a 
supply intended to meet the not very im¬ 
probable contingency of a break-down, had 
put me in a position to await the result of 
his exertions with comparative equanim¬ 
ity. I had hardly yet regained my strength, 
and no lotus-eater, “stretched out be¬ 
neath the pine,” ever enjoyed his inaction 
more than I did as I lay at length on the 
shaky wickerwork and delighted my weary 
eyes with the tissue of green and gold 
which the rays of the declining sun were 
weaving with the young leaves of the 
tamarind-tree which shadowed the porch. 

The road ran just outside the com¬ 
pound, and I remember watching with 
some interest a large horse, evidently rid¬ 
den by a European, which came along at a 
sharp, level trot. It disappeared for an 
instant behind the tall edge of gaunt cac¬ 
tus, then the sound of the clattering hoofs 
turned to a quick thud as they left the 
metal and swung round through the gate 
with unslackened speed. The horse was 
reined up just in front of where I was sit¬ 
ting, and 1 saw that the visit was to me. 

It is not often that one sees in India 
man and horse so well turned out. The 
horse was an Australian, a “ waler,” as we 
call them there — a big chestnut thorough¬ 
bred, with a coat like satin, and a head as 
fine as a Nedjd Arab. He seemed to be 
used to standing with the reins on his 
neck, for the rider dropped them as he 
pulled up, sitting far back in his saddle 
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with his boots stuck out iu front and his 
hands in the pockets of his short flax-cloth 
jacket, with a perfect sansgine which in 
any one else would have been considered 
to have a touch of swagger in it. But it 
was impossible to look at Marston’s burly 
figure, with its grand chest and shoulders, 
or to listen to the frankly dominant tones 
of his cheery voice, without accepting his 
manner as the outcome of a thoroughly 
genial nature. The whole man was in 
harmony with himself; the perfection of 
his semi-sporting costume (he had just 
come from a meeting of stewards on the 
race-course), the silver gloss of bit and 
stirrup-irons, the elaborate curl of his 
heavy brown moustache — it was all part 
and parcel of a certain inborn complete¬ 
ness, which expressed itself spontane¬ 
ously in all his belongings. 

“ Captain Hillyar? O’Kelly told me to 
look out for you. Well, you will have to 
make the best of it with us for a day or 
two. I hope your journey has not been a 
very fatiguing one. You look very far 
from well yet.” 

There is a right divine in natural supe¬ 
riority which makes its familiarity flatter¬ 
ing. Just so a good-natured fifth-form 
fellow might speak to a youngster fresh 
from home, confident that his condescend¬ 
ing notice cannot fail to be welcome. 
Marston’s manner was more than taking 
— it took possession of you, placed you 
under his wing, and assured you that your 
weakness was in good hands. Strange to 
say, I felt only pleasure in his patronizing 
interest. 

“A little done-up with the worry of 
getting from the station,” I said. “ I 
hoped to have got through straight.” 

“ A day or two’s rest will do you no 
harm. You will be in heaps of time for 
the mail. But instead of coming down for 
you with a carriage, I have only come 
with an apology. A friend has quartered 
a couple of babies upon us for the night. 
We want you to come and dine this even¬ 
ing, and then, to-morrow morning, you 
must come and stay as long as the river 
will help us to keep you.” 

Of course 1 said I was much obliged. 

“ That’s all right. My wife will pick 
you up in the tonga on her way from the 
band. And now I must be off. Come up, 
you red brute 1 ” 

He gave the horse a friendly tap on the 
shoulder with the toe of his boot, without 
picking up the reins, and the beast was 
round and off like a shot. He could train 
his horses to do anything with next to no 
trouble, I have heard. Some men can. 


n. 

It was hardly dusk when Mrs. Marston 
turned her pair of grey Arab ponies into 
the compound. I had not expected her so 
early; but by good luck I was ready. 

From nothing but my couple of minutes’ 
talk with Marston, I had got an impres¬ 
sion that his wife would be as perfect as 
the rest of his appointments. A failure 
in that item would have infallibly left on 
his manner and bearing some certain trace 
of non-success; his assurance would not 
have been complete had it not rested upon 
a conviction that his supreme triumph was 
in the central enterprise of his life. 

Was it, I wondered at the first glance I 
gave to the little equipage, by some hu¬ 
morous design of making the beautiful 
creature I saw still more suggestive of a 
princess in a fairy-tale, that her husband 
had given her an ogre as an attendant? 
The native groom who went to the horses’ 
heads was certainly one of the most un¬ 
couth specimens of humanity I ever 
chanced to behold. He was, I imagine, 
an Afghan — short, squat, bow-legged, 
with an enormous chest, and a head that 
might have belonged to a giant. His 
beetle brows, nose, and one cheek, were 
divided diagonally by a sword-cut that 
must have sliced his skull like a pumpkin, 
to judge from the scar it had left. The 
expression was not malign; the submis¬ 
sive good nature of a brute that hardly 
knows its own strength, or the surly sur¬ 
render of a bear to its tamer — which is 
it? I can never think of Mrs. Marston 
without that grisly figure at her side. 

She was only a girl, hardly one-and- 
twenty, I should think. Very beautiful, 
more so perhaps than any woman I had 
ever seen, but with a certain simplicity of 
grave girlishness in look and bearing that 
struck me even more than her beauty. If 
she was shy, her shyness did not take the 
form of embarrassment. She was per¬ 
fectly composed, and yet I do not think I 
ever knew any one get through the neces¬ 
sary formalities of greeting with so small 
an expenditure of words. 

I hoped she had not left the band-stand 
earlier than usual on my account. 

“Harold told me when to come,” she 
said as I took my place at her side. 

She drove well, keeping her ponies up 
to their work, and standing no nonsense. 
They had no blinkers and next to no har¬ 
ness, and were spirited little beasts 
enough. When one tried playfully to bite 
his comrade’s ear off, she administered 
correction with great decision. 
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“ Harold says that must be checked,” 
she explained. 

1 was amused at her speaking of her 
husband by his Christian name. It seemed 
to place me at once among their familiars. 
But her manner was that of a person on 
duty, impersonally polite —no more. 

“ He told me you were coming to din¬ 
ner,” she said presently. “ Are you com¬ 
ing to stay afterwards,? ” 

I suppose she wanted to know, and took 
the shortest way to find out. It was 
direct, certainly. 

“ Colonel Marston was good enough to 
ask me to stay until I can get on. It will 
not inconvenience you, I hope.” 

“ Oh, no 1 ” 

She spoke with a little surprise, and 
then smiled — by a second thought, as it 
were. Her smile came doubtfully, as 
though in sharing her amusement so far 
with a stranger she were going a little 
beyond her limit. I think she understood 
that her question might not have seemed 
hospitable and wanted to efface the im¬ 
pression, for she began to talk. 

“ You have come from the north-west, 
haven’t you ? ” 

“ Yes, from Alikot.” 

“ That is where they have had cholera 
so badly ? ” 

“ Yes; I have been ill with it, and am 
going home on sick leave.” 

She said no more for a minute. I 
thought the subject was dropped ; but no 
— the tone of her next question showed 
that she had been considering me from 
the new point of view my words supplied, 
and had decided that a certain relaxation 
of manner was permissible. 

“ Is it very bad to have ? ” 

“ Not so bad as to see other people have, 
perhaps.” 

“ No? That is our house, by the little 
mosque.” 

We drew up under the porch, which was 
already beautiful with creepers, stephan- 
otis, and the sweet, misnamed Indian 
honeysuckle, and I followed her through 
large, cool rooms, exquisitely fresh and 
fragrant, to the verandah on the other 
side. Then I saw that we were on the 
high bank of a river, across which one 
looked over the great plain, already grey 
and indistinct in the twilight. 

Chairs had been placed outside on a car¬ 
pet spread almost on the edge of the 
sandy cliff, below which the river spread 
wide in flood. She did not pause in the 
verandah, but took me straight out, giving 
an order to a servant as she did so. 

“ Harold said you were to lie down in a 


long chair until he came,” she said, and I 
thought I could perceive in her tone the 
satisfaction of a person who has found a 
clue to a puzzle. “ And you were to drink 
a glass of sherry. They will bring it in a 
moment.” 

There was something so simple in the 
literal way in which she acted up to her 
cottsigne that I felt, and I dare say looked, 
a little amused. It was like being taken 
in charge. 

“ He will not be long,” she said depre- 
catingly, as I obediently took the chair 
and the attitude imposed on me. It was 
fortunate that I have no prejudice against 
a glass of sherry before dinner. Like it 
or not, I imagine I should have had to 
drink it. Until her husband came, I was 
an invalid and under orders. 

Then she sat down in a low chair nearly 
opposite, and seemed, I thought, a little 
at a loss. She had probably been told to 
amuse me until he came in, and did not 
quite know how it was to be done. I was 
inclined to help, but was curious to see 
how she would manage. So I acted up to 
my rSle of sick man, lay quiet, and sipped 
my sherry in silence. 

By-and-by she began, rather shyly, — 

“ Do you like India ? ” 

“ That is rather a large question, Mrs. 
Marston. I must localize my answer a 
little. I like a long chair on an evening 
like this very well.” 

It was one of the evenings that only 
come in the first break of the monsoon — 
perfectly still, the air heavy with the scent 
of wet air and teeming vegetation, and 
almost palpable in its luxurious oppres¬ 
siveness. Below, the river slid along full 
from bank to bank, a broad band of welter¬ 
ing silver, with a strange, hushed whisper 
of solemn sound. The sky was clear, but 
far away beyond the darkening plain the 
faint flicker of distant lightning showed 
intermittently what seemed pale phantoms 
of cloud. It was quite dusk now ; under 
the trees that shut us in right and left the 
gloom had gathered and spread, and 
seemed to be crawling out upon the little 
open space where we sat. 

Perhaps I was still weak j my voice 
showed it, I dare say', for she went on,— 

“ You must have been very ill. I am 
afraid you are very tired.” 

“ Your husband is determined to make 
me an invalid, so I have resigned myself, 
you see. I had made up my mind that I 
was quite well again.” 

“A great many people died, didn’t 
they ? Harold told me how bad it was 
there. I hope none of your friends -— ” 
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“ Every one is like a friend in a small 
station, you know. The man I missed 
most I knew least of, perhaps. But how 
do you like India, Mrs. Marston? Is it 
like what you expected ? ” 

“ Just at this moment — not before.” 

I asked her to explain. 

“ I thought death would always be very 
near,” she said quite simply. 11 People 
talk so much of snakes and things — and 
cholera too. Like a book with pictures 

— ‘ The Dance of Death ’ — I saw once. 
And everybody has been so well and so 
gay since I came out. But it must have 
seemed like that where you have been.” 

“ Yes, rather, at one time. Death is 
not a bad companion after all, when you 
get used to him. There is another picture 
I dare say you have seen — ‘ Death as a 
Friend’ — where he comes just as the 
sunrises and the night goes away. Per¬ 
haps some people make him as welcome 

— as your husband is making me,” I said, 
laughing. 

It was so nearly dark that I could 
hardly see more than her white dress 
vaguely blurring the gloom. There is 
something strangely impersonal in a talk 
in the dark. One forgets the person be¬ 
hind the voice when hearing is not helped 
by sight. Mrs. Marston had ceased to 
think of me in trying to realize the expe¬ 
rience I had gone through. 

“ That is awful," she said, as if to her¬ 
self ; “ more awful than being afraid. I 
think I could be brave about dying, if he 
were with me. But to wish to die and to 
be glad when death comes — are people so 
unhappy as that — good people ? ” 

“ When the day has been a very long 
one, don’t you think one might be glad if 
evening came a little sooner than one ex¬ 
pected? He was not unhappy, I think, 
the friend who was in my mind when I 
spoke. He had carried a heavy load very 
bravely, and death lifted it off his shoul¬ 
ders, and he could lie down and be at rest.” 

“ Will you tell me ? ” she said very gen¬ 
tly. “ Not if it pains you, you know.” 

Che sard ,, sard. I felt I was doing an 
unwise thing; and yet I did it. She 
wanted to hear a sad story, poor child, 
that her own happiness might taste the 
sweeter afterwards, perhaps ; perhaps the 
still gloom and silence of the gathering 
night made her thoughts find a fearful 
pleasure in hearing of death and sorrow. 
And I — the thing itself was so fresh in 
my memory, and yet my weary journey 
made the scene seem so remote. And 
then, explain it as you may, I have felt 
since that a compulsion was upon me. 


ill. 

“ I will tell you if you like,” I said. 

“ When I rejoined the regiment at 
Alikot last year, there was a man a few 
years senior to myself who had been 
transferred to us in my absence. He was 
under a cloud. They said he had misbe¬ 
haved in action in the Crimea ; but no 
one seemed to know what the real story 
was. He was a very quiet, reserved fel¬ 
low, with a tongue that could sting when 
he chose to use it, which he hardly ever 
did. A man who might have been popu¬ 
lar ; brains, good looks, everything in his 
favor — only that old story against him. 
But that was enough. He was one of the 
best officers in the regiment; but it was 
only discipline that made the men obey 
him, and only civility that made him toler¬ 
ated at mess. 

“ I need not tell you the chance that 
made us house-mates. We lived under 
the same roof for four months, and I got 
to like him and to believe that there was 
something wrong about the story. He 
was not the man one could ask, you know. 
His manner kept off impertinence; but 
perhaps it kept off good-will as well. But 
I was curious about it, and I set myself 
to find out the facts. I have a largish 
acquaintance, and it wasn’t difficult. 

“ It was in the June of 1855 , just over 
fifteen years ago. He was then a lieuten¬ 
ant with his regiment in the Crimea. They 
had the advanced trenches guard one 
night, and there was a sudden attack — 
one of those sharp little brushes the Rus¬ 
sians used to give our fellows now and 
again, I’ve heard, just to make their own 
youngsters keen. No possible use, you 
know, but trying enough to our men’s 
nerves, coming in the dark and as sudden 
as an earthquake. It was all over in five 
minutes; and then it turned out that my 
friend was missing. They thought he had 
been made prisoner or something of the 
sort for a moment, and then all at once he 
appeared. He said he had been sent by 
the officer in command with a message to 
the battery in rear of that part of the 
trenches. They were firing shell from 
howitzers into the town, and these shells 
it seems every now and then burst at the 
muzzle of the guns and made it very un¬ 
comfortable for the trenches they were 
firing over; some men had been hit. 
This was quite true. I believe the fuses 
had been in store ever since the Penin¬ 
sular War. 

“ As bad luck would have it, the officer 
who sent him had been killed. I don’t 
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suppose any one would have doubted the 
truth of the story, if he had not mentioned 
that another officer was standing close by 
when the order was given. Indeed, he 
said there had been a question which of 
the two should be sent. So, almost by 
chance, this man was asked what had 
passed. 

“ He said he had heard nothing of the 
sort, in an off-hand way enough at first, as 
if he did not choose to be mixed up in 
the matter; but when he was pressed on 
the subject he asserted distinctly that the 
order had not been given. My friend had 
not reached the battery; he had turned 
back on hearing musketry firing, he said. 

“ Well, there was a private inquiry, and 
the result was that the thing was hushed 
up, passed over without my friend being 
formally exonerated. There had been a 
sort of rivalry between him and the other 
fellow ; but it was incredible that any man 
could be guilty of a falsehood under such 
circumstances. The whole thing was in 
the regiment, and the commanding officer 
was able to burke it. He probably thought 
the young fellow’s nerve had failed him, 
and wanted to give him another chance. 

“In stories, you know, a man always 
retrieves himself by some brilliant bit of 
dare-devilry or another. I don’t know if 
it really does generally happen so ; at any 
rate, in this case it didn’t. The poor 
fellow was sent home sick almost directly ; 
indeed, I believe he was too ill to have 
much voice in the matter of the'inquiry, 
and I don’t believe he was under fire again 
to the day of his death. 

“ Half-a-dozen years later, the two men 
met in the most unlucky way. It was in 
Madras somewhere, ana this time there 
was a lady in the business. She had 
come out in the same ship with him, and 
there had been talk of an engagement. 
As Satan himself would have it, the other 
man turned up, fell in love with the lady, 
used the old story unmercifully, married 
her, and nearly succeeded in driving his 
unlucky rival out of the service. 1 be¬ 
lieve he had to withdraw from the club; 
but he was too dogged to flinch, and he 
was certainly at the same station with the 
couple when the lady died, not two years 
after her marriage. 

“ That is what I learnt. Now for my 
own share in the business. Cholera, you 
know, sometimes strikes a man down like 
the blow of a tiger’s paw. He may be 
about and well at sunrise, and dead by 
midday. My poor friend and I had our 
tea together at daybreak; when I came in 
from the butts he was past speech. I 


asked to look over his papers. I knew 
nothing of his affairs or his family; but I 
had been more with him than any one else. 

“ It sounds strange when one thinks of 
the free-and-easy way men generally live 
together when they share a house; but I 
had never been in his rooms till I was 
called in to see him die. They were as 
bare as they well could be; the barrack- 
furniture he had had for his outfit when he 
joined as an ensign, I dare say, poor fel¬ 
low— next to nothing else. I noticed 
one thing. On the white wall, just close 
to where his face must have turned as he 
slept on the little pallet-bed, a cross was 
traced in charcoal. I did not know he 
was at all given that way, and so looked 
at it, I suppose. It was not accidental; 
the lines were doubled, and cross lines 
scrawled to mark the ends, so that there 
was a star at each point. A damp sponge 
would have made an end of it in a mo¬ 
ment, it was so faint. But I remembered 
the shape. 

“ There were next to no papers — noth¬ 
ing to tell us who ought to be written to. 
Hardly a letter — bills docketed and notes 
about regimental matters. But in the 
only box his servant said he kept locked 
there was an envelope with a couple of 
letters in a lady’s handwriting; and there 
was a long tress of chestnut hair. I 
didn’t like to read them, and took it all 
to the colonel. But he said they might 
give us the information we wanted. So I 
took them out of the envelopes in his 
presence, and first just glanced at the sig¬ 
natures. 

“The name was that of the man who 
had brought such ruin into my friend’s 
life. They were from his wife. 

“ She was a good woman, Mrs. Mars- 
ton; what the letters told was horrible 
enough, but her part was as clear as God’s 
sunlight. 

“ I suppose her husband had met with 
some dangerous accident. She wrote in 
a kind of passion of supplication, entreat¬ 
ing my friend to write one line of for¬ 
giveness to his poor dying enemy. He 
had confessed to her, she said; all he 
wanted was to make his confession public, 
but there was no time. The doctor had 
told her he would not live to see the sun 
rise. As she wrote, he was lying as white 
and as still as he would lie in a few hours 
in his coffin; and then it would be too 
late, then he would be beyond the reach 
of forgiveness. He could understand her 
still; perhaps he would still be able to 
hear her read the message she knew the 
answer would contain. She knew it, be- 
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cause she had injured him too — it was 
the memory o£ that wrong that made her 
sure. 

“ It was like a cry for mercy, written all 
in a breath, as it were, at her husband’s 
bedside, I dare say. I can fancy his eyes 
following her as she wrote — eyes with 
the terror of death looking out of them. 

“The other letter was different. The 
handwriting was labored, as though every 
letter had cost her a struggle; and the 
expression was quite cold and simple. 
She wrote, she said, with a feeling of the 
deepest humiliation. At the first moment 
that it was safe to do so, she had reminded 
her husband of his promise. He seemed to 
have forgotten what had passed between 
them, and declared that he must have been 
speaking in delirium. It was the duty, he 
said, of people who nursed the sick not to 
pay attention to ravings which only showed 
that the brain was off its balance. He had 
forbidden her to refer to the subject again. 
‘ My own duty is clear to me,’ she ended. 
‘You have my letter; my testimony is 
ready when you call for it.’ 

“ Inside the paper which held the hair 
was traced feebly a cross with stars at 
the points, like that on the wall. Perhaps 
they had stood together on deck and 
watched the Southern Cross. 

“ The hair must have been cut off when 
hope of recovery was gone. There could 
have been no thought of how that thick, 
silken strand would be missed. He had 
refused to strike his enemy through her, 
and he went on carrying his burden of 
shame. 

“ But she knew it, and she thanked him. 

“ The colonel and I talked the thing 
over and sealed up the letters. While we 
were waiting the result of the inquiries we 
had made about my poor friend’s relatives, 
came my own illness. Afterwards we ar¬ 
ranged that I should take them home and 
explain the matter to his brother, who, it 
seems, is in rather an influential position, 
and he can do as he pleases about it. But 
the other man has left the service, his 
name is no longer in the Army List, So 
I don’t see what can be done to him, even 
if the thing were capable of proof, which 
it isn’t. 

“ But I think it was as a friend that 
death came to him, Mrs. Marston.” 

IV. 

While I was telling my story, lights 
had been brought into the verandah and 
the table laid for dinner. Servants were 
moving to and fro, the hush and darkness 
in which I had begun were gone. Mrs. 


Marston was silent for a minute when I 
stopped. 

“ And did she — did she stay with him 
afterwards ? ” she asked. 

“Till she died, I believe. It was not 
more than a few months.” 

“ I can believe it all,” she said, after 
a pause, “all but that. To go on living 
with any one guilty of baseness like that! 
It seems impossible.” 

“ You could not have done so, Mrs. 
Marston ? It was her duty, I suppose.” 

“ I don’t think so,” she said, with an 
energy of conviction which startled me. 
" Nothing in the world should have made 
me goon breathing the same air with such 
a wretch 1 I would rather Harold / ” 

Marston had come up quietly as she 
spoke, and was standing close to her 
chair. He laughed with great enjoyment. 

“ Whom are you denouncing, Alice ? I 
did not give you credit for half that amount 
of energy. And now, if you are composed 
enough for the ceremony, perhaps you will 
permit me to introduce Captain Hillyar. 
Hillyar, my wife pretends to be very shy 
with strangers, so I sent her to fetch you 
without any information, except that you 
were to be found at the travellers’ bun¬ 
galow— just to make her learn to trust to 
her own resources. Has she been going 
on like this all the time? You must be 
exhausted.” 

I had noticed that she never called me 
by my name. She looked up to him like 
a child, her face full of delight. 

“Captain Hillyar made it very easy,” 
she said. “ I didn’t quite know what to 
do if he wouldn’t drink the sherry.” 

“ And whom were you vituperating in 
that way, if you please? Hillyar, you 
must tell me how you managed to raise 
such a storm while I wash my hands.” 

I followed him into his dressing-room. 
It was exactly as if I had known them all 
my life. 

“ Well, what was it all about?” he said, 
laughing, as he stood bare armed and 
throated, and stooped to plunge his head 
into one of those enormous copper vessels 
that serve in that part of India as wash- 
hand basins. “The little woman was 
fairly under way for an oratorical display, 
when 1 came up and spoiled sport. I 
didn’t know she had it in her.” 

“ We had been talking about the chol¬ 
era, and I was telling her about the death, 
of poor Morris, my house-mate. Did you 
ever meet him ? ” 

Marston’s head was pretty well under 
water as I spoke. He kept it there for 
half a minute, and had to clear the water 
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from his eyes and moustache before he 
could answer. 

“ Morris ? Met him somewhere or 
other. What about him ? Yes, I heard 
he was dead.” 

“ I dare say you may have heard the 
story that stood in his way all through the 
service. I believe it was all a lie, got up 
by an infernal scoundrel.” 

“ Stories are always true,” said Marston 
indifferently. “ There is always some¬ 
thing in them. That’s my experience, at 
least. There was a good deal against 
Morris, I fancy. What was this one ? ” 

I told him in half-a-dozen sentences, as 
he stood brushing his hair before the 
glass, with his back towards me. He was 
just the practical, common-sense person 
whose advice would be useful. And I 
felt, too, under a sort of obligation to dis¬ 
abuse him of a prejudice which he shared 
with so many others of poor Morris’s ac¬ 
quaintances. Not to have mentioned the 
names would have been absurd in this 
case. Marston probably knew the circum¬ 
stances, as I did myself, and might possi¬ 
bly know what had become of Howcaster, 
the man whose name had disappeared 
from the Army List. 

“ And so you are taking letters home ? ” 
he said when I stopped. “ I should like 
to see them.” 

“ Old Forster and I sealed the packet,” 
I said. “ I have it, with notes and so on, 
in my pocket-book.” 

“ Hardly a safe place to leave money in, 
that travellers’ bungalow,” he said care¬ 
lessly. “It hasn’t, a very good name.” 

I touched the breast-pocket of my coat. 

“ No; three or four hundred rupees are 
a temptation, and servants always know 
what is in a portmanteau.” 

We went in {out, rather) to dinner. It 
all comes back to me like a picture — not 
as a scene in which I was an actor. The 
dark table, just touched with points of 
shimmering light, where silver or crystal 
caught the glow of the lamps which stood 
at a distance, each brilliantly illuminating 
the white napery below it, and attracting 
irresistibly the wingedlegions of nocturnal 
insects; the depth of soft color of the 
great crimson flowers that decked the 
black, polished surface of the table, like 
offerings laid upon an altar to the night, 
within whose boundaries we seemed to be 
intruders ; the tinted alabaster of Mrs. 
Marston’s beautiful, child-like face, lumi¬ 
nous in the transparent gloom — I can see 
it all; but without the power of realizing 
my own presence. It is incredible to me 
that I should have been there without 


some premonition of the future, and every¬ 
thing I can remember of what passed has 
to be detached by an effort from the knowl¬ 
edge which came later. 

The dinner was perfect in its unpreten¬ 
tious recherche, and admirably served, 
despite the difficulties which the first rain 
never fails to occasion. Our talk was of that 
effortless and superficial sort, into which 
it is natural to fall when the thermometer 
is at ninety. Mental exertion at such a 
time is even more exhausting than bodily, 
and silence is very apt to induce prema¬ 
ture somnolence. Marston had the secret 
of that light, half-aggressive word-play 
which makes rejoinder inevitable. Recent 
sickness had left me little energy for con¬ 
versation, and Mrs. Marston seemed to be 
habitually silent; but I cannot remember 
a single break in the succession of pleasant 
nothings which went on as long as we sat 
at dinner. 1 have often tried to recall the 
sequence of what was said among us, curi¬ 
ous to discover the moment at which 
Marston made up his mind to action, and 
I have never succeeded in determining it. 

I think Mrs. Marston would have liked, 
directly after we sat down, to go on with 
our interrupted conversation. But he 
stopped her with a word. 

“ No, we won’t have any burning sub¬ 
jects. We want to make Captain Hillyar 
forget the bad time he has come through.” 

I noticed then, as I noticed more than 
once in the course of the evening, that her 
compliance with whatever he desired, al¬ 
though the wish might be conveyed in the 
slightest and most casual way, was so 
instant as to be more like the correspond¬ 
ence between the nerves and the will 
than mere mechanical obedience. The 
tone he employed in speaking to her was 
invariably that of very affectionate badi¬ 
nage. He was constantly practising upon 
her gravity, and it was pleasant to watch 
the hesitating relaxation of her beautiful 
features as her smile responded to his, 
trustfully, and yet with a sort of reluctance 
that made every success seem a triumph. 
It was impossible to see them together 
without feeling that her very soul was sub¬ 
ject to his. Her belief in him seemed 
absolute, and it is in it that I find the 
explanation of what he did. 

He had probably bent his whole power 
to the task of making his wife’s faith centre 
in himself. And the very completeness 
of his success held him bound. Little by 
little, her conscience had taken the place 
of his own and imposed its law upon his 
outward life. He was living in an en¬ 
chanted palace, held up by the faith of one 
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kneeling child. If that wavered, all went 
to headlong ruin. Marston was a strong 
man, but that hour must have put his 
strength to a terrific strain. He had heard 
his doom pronounced; he knew that only 
one awfnl hazard could save him from 
that sword of white flame which his wife 
carried in her innocent hand. 

After dinner we went out to the chairs 
by the river. Marston said he had a letter 
to write — a letter that might take him ten 
minutes or more — and we must have 
coffee without him. 

“ Now, no more tragedy,” he said, laugh¬ 
ing. “ Hillyar, this young lady is not’to 
be excited; her natural vehemence of dis¬ 
position makes caution absolutely neces¬ 
sary.” 

I laughed too, and so did Mrs. Marston, 
looking up to him and blushing. Perhaps 
she would have preferred that he should 
not have given me that little warning. 
There was a reason for avoiding anything 
that might agitate her painfully. It was 
not likely that our conversation would be 
of a very disturbing sort, and yet it was 
only natural that he should be careful. 

Oddly enough, as I thought afterwards, 
the first thing that occurred to me after he 
was gone was a remark upon the appear¬ 
ance of the groom who had accompanied 
her to the travellers’ bungalow. 

“Colonel Marston must have chosen 
him for his looks,” I said. “ He quite 
doubles the value of those pretty little 
Arabs. They look like a pair of King 
Solomon’s horses guarded by a djinn. 
They are his especial charge, I suppose ? ” 

“ I think I am his especial charge,” she 
said. “ He is head man in the stable, but 
he thinks he belongs to me. When Harold 
gave me the ponies for my very own, he 
told me that he was given too. He quite 
believes it. His orders come through me. 
Harold will not say a word when I am 
there.” 

“That cut across his head must have 
been a heavy one.” 

“ It was through that that Harold got 
him. He was escaping from a blood feud 
in his tribe, up on the frontier, and Harold 
found him, gashed like that, and sewed up 
the cut himself. He is rather mad, I 
think, you know. He believes he is only 
safe as long as he stays with us.” 

“ He-is a sturdy escort, Mrs. Marston.” 

“ Yes,” she said, with a little well-satis¬ 
fied smile. “ I hope he may never have 
to strike any one in my defence. He 
would strike hard.” 

Then we talked of other things—her 
riding, and the big game she had seen her 


husband shoot. He seemed to have 
shared everything with her, taking her 
about with him, and giving her a real, 
practical part in all he did. She bad car¬ 
ried his second gun, and had seen a charg¬ 
ing tiger drop almost at her feet. 

“ He says he feels safe with me behind 
him.” she said, with evident pride. “A 
native once got frightened and let off his 
second gun, and the bullet went through 
his shoulder and all but killed him. No, 
I never feel afraid. Harold does not 
make mistakes.” 

“ We all do sometimes, Mrs. Marston,” 
I could not help saying. 

“ Harold does not,” she said simply. 

That is an instance of her tone in speak¬ 
ing of him. 

I should think that, as far as her own 
claims were concerned, it would be hard 
to find any one of less assumption than 
Mrs. Marston; but in speaking of him 
her manner took at once an air of assured 
superiority which I almost wonder that I 
did not feel amusing. She not only took 
off her own shoes, as it were, before men¬ 
tally entering his presence, but she ex¬ 
pected others to do the same, and would 
have felt her religion outraged by a re¬ 
fusal. And I did not refuse. I knew 
nothing of Marston, of course; but faith 
is terribly convincing, and my voice fell 
involuntarily into the same reverential key 
as her own. 

To be believed in like that must have 
something terrible about it. A man’s life 
is but a flawed and seamy business at the 
best, and a saint would feel like an es¬ 
caped convict with the dread of detection 
dodging him, in the presence of such 
absolute faith. I wonder he did not give 
it up and say, “ Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man.” Imagine the strain of liv¬ 
ing constantly up to an ideal self held 
before you in the mirror of a stainless 
mind. 

By-and-by he came back and sat down. 

I was to be driven home in his buggy at 
half past ten, and it was close on that now. 
A servant came up and said something to 
him in an undertone. 

“ Call him here,” he said in Hindustani. 

“ Darya Khan sends to say that old Stanby 
has gone lame again, Alice. Your ponies 
will have to come out.” 

I protested. I felt that the walk would 
be pleasant, and said so. It was not 
three-quarters of a mile. 

“ Well, we will hear what ray wife’s re¬ 
tainer says. I dare say it is nothing; an 
excuse ts come up and be scolded. There 
is no keeping that fellow away.” 
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The man came into the little circle of 
light. Grim, hideous, shambling in gait, 
with something in his look I had not no¬ 
ticed before — a look of abject fear. If he 
had been a dog he would have been grov¬ 
elling and whining. He stood silent, 
shifting from foot to foot, and awaiting his 
orders from Mrs. Marston. 

“ Speak to him, Alice," said Marston. 
“Ask him what is the matter.” . 

Her Hindustani was very imperfect; 
but she had received her order, and she 
spoke without the least embarrassment. 
The man knew hardly more of the lan¬ 
guage than she did. I translate their 
conversation literally; it was, of course, 
limited to the simplest words. 

“ Darya Khan ! ” 

“ Sahib 1’’ (In a growl of abject humil- 
ity.) 

“ What has happened to the horse ? ” 

“ Lame.” 

“ When ? ” 

“I took him out of the stall; then it 
appeared.” 

“Much?” 

“ Does not put the foot to the ground.” 

“ Make ready my horses.” 

“ Sahib! ” (With a sidelong look to 
Marston.) 

I interposed. I really meant to walk, I 
said. Mrs. Marston turned to her hus¬ 
band for instructions. 

Marston told the man in an off-hand 
way that I did not want the pony-car¬ 
riage, and intended to walk. The creature 
hesitated, looking from him to her with a 
sort of helpless terror. Marston laughed. 

“ Myauthority is not enough for him 
without my wife’s. Alice, say in your 
best Hindustani,• Do what the sahib tells 
you to do.’ ” 

She paused for an instant to construct 
her sentence. Then she produced it, very 
seriously, of course, with the little stress 
on the last word which the form of the 
language necessitates, so that what she 
said really was, — 

“ What the burra sahib tells you to do, 
that do.” 

“ Your order has been given.” 

He louted low and disappeared in the 
night; but as he went he looked at me. 
It was so strange a look, that I glanced 
inquiringly at my host. 

Mrs. Marston had noticed it too. 

“Did I say that right, Harold?” she 
asked. “ He looked at Captain Hillyar so 
oddly.” 

“Very nicely indeed. There was a 
gravity about it that impressed Darya 
Khan a good deal. I dare say he thought I 


that you were much offended at your 
order being set at nought, and holds poor 
Captain Hillyar responsible for your high¬ 
ness’s displeasure.” 

“ I really should not wonder,” she said. 
“ He is very odd. But I will try and learn 
to speak like other people.” 

I think she waged constant war against 
the natural chill of her manner. Her fare¬ 
well to me was quite cordial, poor child. 
She stood up to wish me good-bye. 

“ I wish you would have had my ponies, 
Captain Hillyar. We shall send to fetch 
you to-morrow quite early. Be sure you 
are ready to come directly.” 

Marston wanted to walk back with me, 
but I would not let him. As I turned, the 
two were standing together in the little 
circle of light, his hand on her shoulder. 

v. 

My way home was straight—a raised 
road with trees planted on the slopes of 
its embankment so as to form a continuous 
avenue. Very dark it was, of course, 
under them; but there was no losing the 
way. Fire-flies are not very common up 
there, but the heat following the heavy rain 
had brought a few out, tiny flecks of green 
fire flashing and vanishing in the black¬ 
ness. Everything was very still; the 
sound of my own footfall was all I heard. 

As I walked along I thought of the 
evening I had just passed. My mind 
had worn crape so long that happiness 
took me by surprise. Life seemed a 
brighter thing than I had fancied it. Of 
course the board was chequered, but after 
all there are only two pieces in the whole 
thirty-two whose destiny it is always to 
move on black squares. I had come away 
with my memory full of pictures —scenes 
of sweet domestic enjoyment, vignettes in 
which little details of the pleasant past, 
which was so soon to be repeated, were 
reproduced with photographic minuteness. 
Years and years afterwards I chanced to- 
pick up an “ Arabian Nights,” and in the 
scene between the good spirit Maimoune 
and the accursed djinn, I saw the grave 
loveliness of Mrs. Marston as she laid her 
fatal command on her brutish vassal. 

Suddenly I heard, close to me, not a 
footstep, but a deep-drawn breath. I 
turned, my left arm thrown up in instinc¬ 
tive defence. The next instant it received 
a heavy blow, and I was pitched over the 
embankment, on the edge of which I had 
been walking. 

Something followed me headlong like a 
wild beast, and blundered over me in the 
darkness. I was left the higher on the 
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slope, and regained the road before my as¬ 
sailant could grapple with me. Half-a- 
dozen yards is not much of a start when 
one is handicapped with a broken arm, but 
that instant saved my life. I suppose I 
shouted for help; all I can remember 
is the sound of horses’ hoofs coming up 
at a gallop, and the fear lest they should 
come right upon me as I lay in the road. 
I had half parried a second blow with my 
walking-stick, and was nearly stunned. I 
can vaguely recall the talk of my rescuers 
as they helped me along to the travellers’ 
bungalow, and then, clearly enough, my 
arm being set by the doctor who was 
hastily fetched. The whole thing must 
have been over in twenty seconds. I had 
not even been robbed. 

By-and-by I was in bed with a splitting 
headache and my arm in splints, trying to 
sleep, and only falling, over and over 
again, into that miserable intermediate 
state in which dreams and realities inter¬ 
twine themselves in an endless maze of 
painful consciousness. A dozen times 
over I was convinced that I was lying in 
a long chair, telling some strange story to 
Mrs. Marston, some story in which her 
husband bore a leading part. And then 
the chair changed tc a railway-carriage, 
under which I was lying crushed, and 
Marston stood looking at me with his 
hands on his wife’s shoulder. Whenever 
I turned in my uneasy sleep, some varia¬ 
tion of the same night-marish vision pre¬ 
sented i tself — always the same actors and 
always the same concluding tableau. 

Waking up after a night so passed is 
uncomfortable enough. I felt feverish 
and wretched as I watched the grey light 
of a rainy morning struggle through the 
Venetians. Presently my servant brought 
me a cup of tea. A sahib had come in the 
night, he said—a friend of mine who 
wanted to see me. By-and-by he came 
in. 

It was Holroyd, of the 104th. He was 
returning from leave, and had managed to 
get across the river somehow and come up 
on an engine. He was going on by the 
line I had come by. But the train was to 
wait for the mails, and did not start till 
the afternoon. 

My head ached hideously; but I was 
glad to see him all the same. Of course 
lie had heard of my adventure. There 
was nothing very much out of the way in 
it, and nothing for conjecture to build 
upon. Some scoundrel had thought a 
sahib might be worth knocking down and 
looting, on spec. — and there was an end 
of it. 


I So we dropped the subject after a few 
minutes, and began talking over our ac¬ 
quaintances, and all that had happened 
| since we met a couple of years before, as 
men do. Holroyd was rather amusing in 
his comments. He was full of preju¬ 
dices, and no respecter of persons, with 
insight into character enough to make his 
criticisms pungent. Me, personally, he 
had always treated with kindly commisera¬ 
tion, as a poor thing not to be blamed too 
severely for natural limitation of intellect; 
and in this character I came off so much 
better than most of his acquaintances, that 
gladly I accepted a compromise not very 
flattering to my amour firopre. 

I was not in the least surprised to hear 
that he had the lowest possible opinion 
of Marston, who, I dare say, reciprocated 
it cordially. Holroyd was just the man to 
totally disregard Marston’s assumption of 
superiority, and this must have fretted 
him like a hair-shirt. 

“ I haven’t seen the fellow since the 
race-meeting at Bangalore in ’63,” he said. 
“ I knew he was up here. Go and call! 
Not if I know it. So he’s married again ! 
Well, what sort is she ? ” 

“ Quite a child. Very pretty and nice. 
I didn’t know he had been married be¬ 
fore.” 

“ I dare say he doesn’t exactly insist 
upon talking of her. They didn’t hit it 
off. She was a good woman. There’s a 
bad drop in that chap. This won’t turn 
out well, neither. You wait a bit and 
see.” 

“ Well, they’re very fond of one another 
now, at any rate. And he seems a hos¬ 
pitable fellow enough. Come, you haven’t 
seen him for the last half-dozen years. 
You might be charitable, for once.” 

“ Hospitable ! As vain of his house as 
he is of his boots, that’s about all of it. 
Never at peace till he can get some fool 
to tell him how much better his horses are 
than other people’s, and his dinners, and 
his wife. She carried a lot of vanity for 
him fora bit, just at first, till she found 
him out, poor soul. I wonder which of 
my friend Howcaster’s villainies it was 
that she came to know of. He sailed 
uncommonly near the wind in his racing 
matters in those days. But a woman 
would hardly understand that.” 

“ Howcaster! I thought you were talk¬ 
ing of Marston here ! ” 

“ Same thing. Changed his name four 
or five years ago. Got a pot of money 
with the new one, I hear. I hope it may 
have made him decently honest. It’s 
more than he was when I knew him.” 
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“ Do you mean to tell me that Mars- 
ton’s name was Howcaster six years ago ? 
Did he marry in Madras ? ” 

“ He did so,” said Holroyd indiffer¬ 
ently. “ Seems to interest you. Lie down 
again. What is wrong now ? ” 

“ Holroyd,” I said, “ for Heaven’s sake, 
let’s have no mistake. Are you sure — 
absolutely certain ? This is the devil’s 
own business. Who is that riding into 
the compound? Holroyd, for Heaven’s 
sake, don’t let him come in here. My 
arm’s broke, I can’t defend myself. Keep 
him out, in the name of God." 

Holroyd stared for a moment; then he 
said quite imperturbably, — 

“If you don’t choose to see him, he 
won’t come into this room; make your 
mind easy about that.” 

He went out upon the verandah. In 
another moment I heard their voices. 

Marston had recognized him, and some 
short greeting had passed between them. 
Then I heard him speak to his groom as 
he dismounted. Then,— 

“How is Hillyar?” His voice was 
quite close, he was on the steps of the 
verandah. 

“ Arm broken and knocked about the 
head. Can’t see you; asked me to say 
so.” 

“Some mistake,” said the other, now on 
the verandah. “ He expects to see me. 
If you will be so good as to stand aside ” 
(with some asperity) “ I will go in.” 

“ Captain Hillyar asked me to tell you 
that he could not see you,” said Holroyd 
doggedly. “ I don’t suppose you want to 
go in against his wish." 

“ Be so good as to let me pass,” said 
Marston. “ My business with him is con¬ 
nected with duty.” (This with great hau¬ 
teur.) 

“ Now look here, Howcaster,” said 
Holroyd coolly, “ what is the good of 
making a row? If j'ou like to bring the 
doctor, he may take the responsibility of 
letting you interview Hillyar. That is 
his lookout. Till then , you don't enter 
that room." 

Silence followed. Then I heard a horse 
ridden away. 

VI. 

That day has left an impression of 
profound wretchedness on my memory. 

I came out of the panic of sudden terror 
in which I had appealed to Holroyd for 
protection with a strange feeling of re¬ 
morseful shame. The conviction under 
which I had spoken faded away, effaced 
by the memories of the evening. Mars¬ 


ton had come down the moment he heard 
of my accident with offers of help and 
hospitality, and he had been turned away 
from my door. It sounds absurd, but I 
believe I cried in thinking of the little 
hospitable preparations Mrs. Marston had 
doubtless made for my reception, and of 
what she must feel when her husband told 
her he had been in my hearing refused 
admission to my room. Bodily weakness 
makes us terribly conscious of the pa¬ 
thetic. In my suffering and exhaustion, 
the question whether Marston had or had 
not planned my murder seemed of small 
account; and all I wished was that what I 
had done could be recalled, that I could 
close my eyes and open them again to 
see him standing at my bedside — qttand 
mime. 

I thanked Holroyd, of course; and to 
this day the thought of him is odious to 
me. He asked no questions when he saw 
that I did not volunteer an explanation. 
It was an X quantity added to the column 
of figures Marston had on the wrong side 
in the account he kept against him. He 
closed it finally that evening, and I have 
no doubt gave full weight to that mysteri¬ 
ous item when he suinmed-up and struck 
the balance. 

The doctor looked in in the course of 
the morning — a grave, sad, silent man. 
There was more fever than the injuries 
accounted for, he said, and he promised 
to call again early in the afternoon. I 
heard Holroyd ask him if he had seen 
Colonel Marston. No, he had not met 
him that morning. 

And so the day went on, wearily and 
painfully, as it does before one begins to 
adapt oneself to new conditions. My 
thoughts had begun to flow back and 
busy themselves in arranging and weigh¬ 
ing evidence. A great indignation against 
Marston slowly took possession of me — 
not on my own account; strange to say, 
my own injuries counted for hardly any¬ 
thing in my anger. No, it was the shame¬ 
less effrontery with which he had suffered 
his wife to build up the fabric of her hap¬ 
piness upon the foul morass of his life, to 
embark all that she possessed in a ship 
whose rotted timbers only hung together 
by paint and varnish. I considered what 
could be done to save her — what poor 
Morris and the woman he had loved would 
have wished. At last I made up my mind 
that I should be justified in destroying the 
letters. I determined to write to Colonel 
Marston and say that I should do so, at 
the same time declining all further ac¬ 
quaintance with him. 
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My resolution was taken too late. 
About three the doctor came in. His de¬ 
pression seemed deepened into gloom. 
He examined my injuries silently, and 
then asked the usual routine questions 
with a strange, abstracted manner. 

I thought something was going wrong, 
and asked him point blank what was the 
matter. 

“No,” he said, “no. There is fever, 
but that will pass, I trust. No, your arm 
is doing favorably.” 

He was hardly listening; his mind 
seemed to be preoccupied. How it all 
comes back to me! —the dull, grey light 
in the empty room and the unceasing rush 
of rain on the roof. 

All at once he said, as if with a sudden 
resolution, — 

“ Captain Hillyar, you dined with Colo¬ 
nel Marston last night. Did you remark 
anything strange in his manner? ” 

I stared in surprise. 

“ Colonel Marston shot himself an hour 
ago,” he went on, without waiting for my 
reply. “ His wife is raving mad. Poor 
child! Poor child ! ” 

I have passed through Sultanpur since, 
but I have never had the courage even to 
look from the window of the passing train 
at the group of trees that shelters Mars- 
ton’s house, or at the cross that marks 
the cemetery where he and his wife lie 
side by side. They stand together in my 
memory as I saw them last, the light of 
love on their faces, and all around them a 
blackness of great night. 
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CHAPTERS FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY-II*. 

BY MARK TWAIN. 

Pikfatmt Not*.—M r. Clemena began to write hia autobiography 
many yeara ago, and he continue* to add to it day by day. It waa hia 
original intention to permit no publication of hia memoira until after 
hia death; but, after leaving “ Pier No. 70,” he concluded that a con¬ 
siderable portion might now euitably be given to the public. It ia that 
portion, garnered from the quarter-million of words already written, 
which will appear in tbia Rcvnw during the coming year. No part of 
the autobiography will be published in book form during the lifetime 
of the author.—E ntou N. A. B. 

II. 

My experiences u an author began early in 1867. I came to 
New York from San Francisco in the first month of that year 
and presently Charles H. Webb, whom I had known in San 
Francisco as a reporter on The Bulletin, and afterward editor 
of The Calif onion, suggested that I publish a volume of sketches. 
I had but a slender reputation to publish it on, but I was charmed 
and excited by the suggestion and quite willing to venture it if 
some industrious person would save me the trouble of gathering 
the sketches together. I was loath to do it myself, for from the 
beginning of my sojourn in this world there was a persistent va¬ 
cancy in me where the industry ought to be. (“ Ought to was ” 
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is better, perhaps, though the most of the authorities differ as to 
this.) 

Webb said I had some reputation in the Atlantic States, but I 
knew quite well that it must be of a very attenuated sort What 
there was of it rested upon the story of “The Jumping Frog.” 
When Artemus Ward passed through California on a lecturing 
tour, in 1865 or *66,1 told him the M Jumping Frog ** story, in 
San Francisco, and he asked me to write it out and send it to his 
publisher, Carleton, in New York, to be need in padding out a 
small book which Artemus had prepared for the press and which 
needed some more stuffing to make it big enough for the price 
which was to be charged for it 

It reached Carleton in time, but he didn’t think much of it, 
and was not willing to go to the typesetting expense of adding it 
to the book. He did not put it in the waste-basket but made 
Henry Clapp a present of it and Clapp used it to help out the 
funeral of his dying literary journal, Ths Saturday Press. “ The 
Jumping Frog** appeared in the last number of that paper, was 
the most joyous feature of the obsequies, and was at once copied 
in the newspapers of America and England. It certainly had a 
wide celebrity, and it still had it at the time that I am speaking 
of—but I was aware that it was only the frog that was celebrated. 
It wasn’t I. I was still an obscurity. 

Webb undertook to collate the sketches. He performed this 
office, then handed the result to roe, and I went to Carleton’s es¬ 
tablishment with ih I approached a clerk and he bent eagerly 
over tike counter to inquire into my needs; but when he found 
that I had come to sell a book and not to buy (me, his temperature 
fell sixty degrees, and the old-gold intrenchments in the roof of 
my mouth contracted three-quarters of an inch and my teeth fell 
out I meekly asked the privilege of a word with Mr. Carleton, 
and was coldly informed that he was in his private office. Dis¬ 
couragements and difficulties followed, but after a while I got by 
the frontier and entered the holy of holies. Ah, now I remember 
how I managed it! Webb had made an appointment for me with 
Carleton; otherwise I never should have gotten over that frontier. 
Carleton rose and said brusquely and a gg re ssi vely, 

“ Well, what can I do for you V* 

I reminded him that I was there by appointment to offer him 
my book for publication. He began to swell, and went on swell- 
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ing and swelling and swelling until he had reached the dimen¬ 
sions of a god of about the second or third degree. Then the 
fountains of his great deep were broken up, and for two or three 
minutes I couldn’t see him for the rain. It was words, only 
words, but they fell so densely that they darkened the atmosphere. 
Finally he made an imposing sweep with his right hand, which 
comprehended the whole room and said, 

“Books—look at those shelves! Every one of than is loaded 
with books that are waiting for publication. Do I want any 
more? Excuse me, I don’t Good morning.” 

Twenty-one years elapsed before I saw Carleton again. I was 
then sojourning with my family at the Schweitierhof, in Lu¬ 
zerne. He called on me, shook hands cordially, and said at once, 
without any preliminaries, 

“ I am substantially an obscure person, but I have at least one 
distinction to my credit of such colossal dimensions that it entitles 
me to immortality—to wit: I refused a book of yours, and for this 
I stand without competitor as the prise ass of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury.” 

It was a most handsome apology, and I told him so, and said 
it was a long-delayed revenge but was sweeter to me than any 
other that could be devised; that during the lapsed twenty-one 
years I had in fancy taken his life several times every year, and 
always in new and increasingly cruel and inhuman ways, but that 
now I was pacified, appeased, happy, even jubilant; and that 
thenceforth I should hold him my true and valued friend and 
never kill him again. 

I reported my adventure to Webb, and he bravely said that not 
all the Carletoos in the universe should defeat that book; he would 
publish it himself on a ten per cent, royalty. And so he did. He 
brought it out in blue and gold, and made a very pretty little book 
of it I think he named it u The Celebrated Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County, and Other Sketches,” price $1.25. He made 
the plates and printed and bound the book through a job-printing 
house, and published it through the American News Company. 

In June I sailed in the Quaker City Excursion. I returned in 
November, and in Washington found a letter from Elisha Bliss, 
of the American Publishing Company of Hartford, offering me 
five per cent royalty on a book which should recount the adven¬ 
tures of the Excursion. In lieu of the royalty, I was offered the al- 
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temative of ten thousand dollan cash upon delivery of the manu¬ 
script. I consulted A. D. Richardson and he said “ take the 
royalty.” I followed his advice and closed with Bliss. By my 
contract I was to deliver the manuscript in July of 1868. I wrote 
the book in San Francisco and delivered the manuscript within 
contract time. Bliss provided a multitude of illustrations for 
the book, and then stopped work on it The contract date for the 
issue went by, and there was no explanation of this. Time drift¬ 
ed along and still there was no explanation. I was lecturing all 
over the country; and about thirty times a day, on an average, I 
was trying to answer this conundrum: 

“ When is your book coming out ?” 

I got tired of inventing new answers to that question, and by 
and by I got horribly tired of the question itself. Whoever asked 
it became my enemy at once, and I was usually almost eager to 
make that appear. 

As soon as 1 was free of the lecture-field I hastened to Hart¬ 
ford to make inquiries. Bliss said that the fault was not his; 
that he wanted to publish the book but the directors of his Com¬ 
pany were staid old fossils and were afraid of it. They had ex¬ 
amined the book, and the majority of them were of the opinion 
that there were places in it of a humorous character. Bliss said 
the house had never published a book that had a suspicion like 
that attaching to it, and that the directors were afraid that a de¬ 
parture of this kind would seriously injure the house’s reputa¬ 
tion; that he was tied hand and foot, and was not permitted to 
carry out his contract One of the directors, a Mr. Drake—at 
least he was the remains of what had once been a Mr. Drake— 
invited me to take a ride with him in his buggy, and I went along. 
He was a pathetic old relic, and his ways and his talk were also 
pathetic. He had a delicate purpose in view and it took him some 
time to hearten himself sufficiently to carry it out, but at last he 
accomplished it He explained the house’s difficulty and distress, 
as Bliss had already explained it Then he frankly threw him¬ 
self and the house upon my mercy and begged me to take away 
“ The Innocents Abroad ” and release the concern from the con¬ 
tract. I said I wouldn’t—and so ended the interview and the 
buggy excursion. Then I warned Bliss that he must get to work 
or I should make trouble. He acted upon the warning, and set 
up the book and I read the proofs. Then there was another long 
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wait and no explanation. At last toward the end of July (1896,1 
think), I lost patience and telegraphed Bliss that if the book was 
not on sale in twenty-four hours I should bring suit for damages. 

That ended the trouble. Half a dosen copies were bound and 
placed on sale within the required time. Then the canvassing 
began, and went briskly forward. In nine months the book took 
the publishing house out of debt, advanced its stock from twenty- 
five to two hundred, and left seventy thousand dollars profit to 
the good. It was Bliss that told me this—but if it was true, it 
was the first time that he had told the truth in sixty-five years. 
He was born in 1804. 


III. 

. . . This was in 1849. I was fourteen years old, then. We 
were still living in Hannibal, Missouri, on the banks of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, in the new “ frame ” house built by my father five years 
before. That is, some of us lived in the new part, the rest in the 
old part back of it—the “ L.” In the autumn my sister gave a 
party, and invited all the marriageable young people of the vil¬ 
lage. I was too young for this society, and was too bashful to 
mingle with young ladies, anyway, therefore I was not invited— 
at least not for the whole evening. Ten minutes of it was to be 
my whole share. I was to do the part of a bear in a small fairy 
play. I was to be disguised all over in a close-fitting brown hairy 
stuff proper for a bear. About half past ten I was told to go to 
my room and put on this disguise, and be ready in half an hour. 
I started, but changed my mind; for I wanted to practise a little, 
and that room was very small. I crossed over to the large unoc¬ 
cupied house on the corner of Main and Hill streets,* unaware 
that a dozen of the young people were also going there to dress 
for their parts. I took the little black slave boy, Sandy, with me, 
and we selected a roomy and empty chamber on the second floor. 
We entered it talking, and this gave a couple of half-dressed young 
ladies an opportunity to take refuge behind a screen undiscovered. 
Their gowns and things were hanging on hooks behind the door, 
but I did not see them; it was Sandy that shut the door, but all 
his heart was in the theatricals, and he was as unlikely to notice 
them as I was myself. 

That was a rickety screen, with many holes in it, but as I did 

* That boms still stands 
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not know there were girls behind it, I was not disturbed by that 
detail. If I had known, I could not have undressed in the flood 
of cruel moonlight that waa pouring in at the curtainless win¬ 
dows ; I should have died of shame. Untroubled by apprehensions, 
I stripped to the skin and began my practice. I was full of am¬ 
bition; I was determined to make a hit; I was burning to estab¬ 
lish a reputation as a bear and get further engagements; so I 
threw myself into my work with an abandon that promised great 
things. I capered back and forth from one end of the room to the 
other on all fours, Sandy applauding with enthusiasm; I walked 
upright and growled and snapped and snarled; I stood on my 
head, I flung handsprings, I danced a lubberly dance with my 
paws bent and my imaginary snout sniffing from side to side; I 
did everything a bear could do, and many things which no bear 
could ever do and no bear with any dignity would want to do, 
anyway; and of course I never suspected that I was making a 
spectacle of myself to any one but Sandy. At last, standing on my 
head, I paused in that attitude to take a minute’s rest There was 
a moment’s silence, then Sandy spoke up with excited interest and 
said— 

“ Mane Sam, has you ever seen a smoked herring?” 

“No. What is that?” 

“ It’s a Ash.” 

“ Well, what of it? Anything peculiar about it?” 

“ Yes, suh, you bet you dey is. Dey eats ’em guts and all!” 

There was a smothered bunt of feminine snickers from behind 
the screen! All the strength went out of me and I toppled for¬ 
ward like an undermined tower and brought the screen down with 
my weight, burying tbc young ladies under it. In their fright they 
discharged a couple of piercing screams—and possibly othen, 
but I did not wait to count. I snatched my clothes and fled to the 
dark hall below, Sandy following. I waa dressed in half a minute, 
and out the back way. I swore Sandy to eternal silence, then we 
went away and hid until the party was over. The ambition was 
nil out of me. I could not have faced that giddy company after 
my adventure, for there would be two performers there who 
knew my secret, and would be privately laughing at me all the 
time. I was searched for but not found, and the bear had to be 
played by a young gentleman in his civilised clothes. The house 
was still and everybody asleep when I finally ventured home. I 
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was very heavy-hearted, and full of a sense of disgrace. Pinned 
to my pillow I found a slip of paper which bore a line that did 
not lighten my heart, but only made my face burn. It was written 
in a laboriously disguised hand, and these were its mocking terms: 

“ You probably couldn’t hare played bear, but you played bare 
very well—oh, very very well!” 

We think boys are rude, unsensitive animals, but it is not so 
in all cases. Each boy has me or two sensitive spots, and if you 
can find out where they are located you have only to touch them 
and you can scorch him as with fire. I suffered miserably over 
that episode. I expected that the facts would be all over the 
village in the morning, but it was not so. The secret remained 
confined to the two girls and Sandy and me. That was some 
appeasement of my pain, but it was far from sufficient—the main 
trouble remained: I was under four mocking eyes, and it might 
ns well have been a thousand, for I suspected all girls’ eyes of 
being the ones I so dreaded. During several weeks I could not 
look any young lady in the face; I dropped my eyes in confusion 
when any one of them smiled upon me and gave me greeting; 
and I said to myself, " That it one of them ” and got quickly 
away. Of course I was meeting the right girls everywhere, but if 
they ever let slip any betraying sign I was not bright enough to 
catch it When I left Hannibal four years later, the secret was still 
a secret; I had never guessed those girls out, and was no longer 
expecting to do it Not wanting to, either. 

One of the dearest and prettiest girls in the village at the time 
of my mishap was (me whom I will call Mary Wilson, because that 
was not her name. She was twenty years old; she was dainty and 
sweet, peach-bloomy and exquisite, gracious and lovely in char¬ 
acter, and I stood in awe of her, for she seemed to me to be made 
out of angel-clay and rightfully unapproachable by an unholy 
ordinary kind of a boy like me. I probably never suspected her. 
But— 

The scene changes. To Calcutta—forty - seven years later. 
It was in 1896. I arrived there on my lecturing trip. As I 
entered the hotel a divine vision passed out of it, clothed in the 
glory of the Indian sunshine—the Mary Wilson of my long- 
vanished boyhood! It was a startling thing. Before I could re¬ 
cover from the bewildering shock and speak to her she was gone. 
I thought maybe I had seen an apparition, but it was not so, she 
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wu flesh. She was the granddaughter of the other Mary, the 
original Mary. That Mary, now a widow, was np-etairs, and 
presently sent for me. She was old and gray-haired, but she looked 
young and was very handsome. We sat down and talked. We 
steeped our thirsty souls in the reviving wine of the past, the beau¬ 
tiful past, the dear and lamented past; we uttered the names that 
had been silent upon our lips for fifty years, and it was as if they 
were made of music; with reverent hands we unburied our dead, 
the mates of our youth, and caressed them with our speech; we 
searched the dusty chambers of our memories and dragged forth 
incident after incident, episode after epixle, folly after folly, 
and laughed such good laughs over them, with the tears running 
down; and finally Mary said suddenly, and without any leading 
up— 

“Tell me! What is the special peculiarity of smoked her¬ 
rings?” 

It seemed a strange question at such a hallowed time as this. 
And so inconsequential, too. I was a little shocked. And yet I 
was aware of a stir of some kind away back in the deeps of my 
memory somewhere. It set me to musing—thinking—searching. 

Smoked herrings. Smoked herrings. The peculiarity of smo_ 

I glanced up. Her face was grave, but there was a dim and 
shadowy twinkle in her eye which— All of a sudden I knew! 
and far away down in the hoary past I heard a remembered voice 
murmur, " Dey eats ’em guts and all!” 

"At—last! I’ve found one of you, anyway! Who was the 
other girl ?” 

But she drew the line there. She wouldn’t tell me. 


IV. 

. . . But it was on a bench in Washington Square that I saw 
the ihost of Louis Stevenson. It was an outing that lasted an 
hour or more, and was very pleasant and sociable. I had come 
with him from his house, where I had been paying my respects 
to his family. His business in the Square was to absorb the sun¬ 
shine. He was most scantily furnished with flesh, his clothes 
seemed to fall into hollows as if there might be nothing inside 
but the frame for a sculptor’s statue. His long face and lank hair 
and dark complexion and musing and melancholy expression 
seemed to fit these details justly and harmoniously, and the alto- 
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gether of it seemed especially planned to gather the rays of your 
observation and focalise them upon Stevenson’s special distinction 
and commanding feature, his splendid eyes. They burned with 
a smouldering rich fire under the penthouse of his brows, and 
they made him beautiful. 

• ••••••• 

I said J thought he was right about the others, but mistaken 
as to Bret Harte; in substance I said that Harte was good com¬ 
pany and a thin but pleasant talker; that he was always bright, 
but never brilliant; that in this matter he must not be classed 
with Thomas Bailey Aldrich, nor must any other man, ancient 
or modern; that Aldrich was always witty, always brilliant, if 
there was anybody present capable of striking his flint at the right 
angle; that Aldrich was as sure and prompt and unfailing as the 
red-hot iron on the blacksmith’s anvil—you had only to hit it 
competently to make it deliver an explosion of sparks. I added— 
“ Aldrich has never had his peer for prompt and pithy and 
witty and humorous sayings. None has equalled him, certainly 
none has surpassed him, in the felicity of phrasing with which he 
clothed these children of his fancy. Aldrich was always brilliant, 
he couldn’t help it, he is a flmopal set round with rose dia¬ 
monds; when he is not speaking, you know that his dainty fancies 
are twinkling and glimmering around in him; when he speaks 
the diamonds flash. Yes, he was always brilliant, he will always 
be brilliant; he will be brilliant in hell—you will see.” 
Stevenson, smiling a chuckly smile, " I hope not” 

“ Well, yon will, and he will dim even those ruddy fires and look 
like a transfigured Adonis backed against a pink sunset” 
*••••••• 

There on that bench we struck out a new phrase—one or the 
other of us, I don’t remember which — "submerged renown.” 
Variations were discussed: “ submerged fame,” “ submerged repu¬ 
tation,” and so on, and a choice was made; “ submerged renown ” 
was elected, I believe. This importsnt matter rose out of an in¬ 
cident which had been happening to Stevenson in Albany. While 
in a book-shop or book-stall there he had noticed a long rank of 
small books, cheaply but neatly gotten up, and bearing such titles 
as "Davis’s Selected Speech**,” "Davis’s Selected Poetry,” 
Davis’s this and Davis’s that and Davis’s the other tiling; compi¬ 
lations, every one of them, each with a brief, compact, intelligent 
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and useful introductory chapter by this same Davis, whose first 
name I have forgotten. Stevenson had begun the matter with this 
question: 

“ Can you name the American author whose fame and accept¬ 
ance stretch widest in the States?” 

I thought I could, but it did not seem to me that it would be 
modest to speak out, in the circumstances. So I diffidently said 
nothing. Stevenson noticed, and said— 

"Save your delicacy for another time—you are not the one. 
For a shilling you can’t name the American author of widest 
note and popularity in the States. But I can.” 

Then he went on and told about that Albany incident He had 
inquired of the shopman— 

“ Who is this Davis?” 

The answer was— 

“ An author whose books have to have freight-trains to carry 
them, not baskets. Apparently you have not heard of him ?” 

Stevenson said no, this was the first time. The man said— 

“ Nobody has heard of Davis: you may ask all around and you 
will see. Ton never see his name mentioned in print, not even 
in advertisement; these things are of no use to Davis, not any 
more than they are to the wind and the sea. You never see one 
of Davis’s books floating on top of the United States, but put on 
your diving armor and get yourself lowered away down and down 
and down till you strike the dense region, the sunless region of 
eternal drudgery and starvation wa ge s t here you’ll find them by 
the million. The man that gets that market, his fortune is made, 
his bread and butter are safe, for those people will never go back 
on him. An author may have a reputation which is confined to 
the surface, and lose it and become pitied, then despised, then 
forgotten, entirely forgotten—the frequent steps in a surface 
reputation. A surface reputation, however great, is always mor¬ 
tal, and always killable if you go at it right—with pins and needles, 
and quiet slow poison, not with the dub and tomahawk. But it 
is a different matter with the submerged reputation—down in 
the deep water; once a favorite there, always a favorite; once be¬ 
loved, always beloved; once respected, always respected, honored, 
and believed in. For, what the reviewer says never finds its way 
down into those placid deeps; nor the newspaper sneers, nor any 
breath of the winds of slander blowing above. Down there they 
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never hear of these things. Their idol may be painted clay, up 
there at the surface, and fade and waste and crumble and blow 
away, there being much weather there; but down below he is 
gold and adamant and indestructible.” 


V. 

This is from this morning’s paper: 

MARK twain letter sold. 

Writ tat to Tkomoa Wait, it Propotei • Joint Tour. 

A Mark Twain autograph fetter brought $43 yesterday at the auction 
by the Merwin-Claytou Company of the library and correspondence of 
the late Thomas Nast, cartoonist The letter is nine pages note-paper, 
is dated Hartford, Nor. 12, 1877, and is addressed to Nast It reads 
in part as follows: 

Habttobd, Nov. It. 

My Diu Nast: I did not think I should ever stand on a platform 
again until the time was come for me to say I die innocent But the 
same old offers keep arriving that have arrives every year, and been 
every year decline d $800 for Louisville, $500 for St Louis, $1,000 gold 
for two nights in Toronto, half gross proceeds for New York, Boston, 
Brooklyn, la I have declined them all just as usual, though sorely 
tempted as usual. 

Now, I do not dedins because I mind talking to an audience, but 
because (1) travelling alone is so heart-breakingly dreary, and (2) 
shouldering the whole show is such cheer-killing responsibility. 

Therefore I now propose to you what you proposed to me in No¬ 
vember, 1847—ten years ago, (when I was unknown,) viz.; That you 
should stand on tbs platform and make pictures, and I stand by you 
and blackguard the audience. I should enormously enjoy meandering 
around (to big towns—don’t want to go to little ones) with you for 
company. 

The letter includes a schedule of cities and the number of appearances 
planned for each. 

This is as it should be. This is worthy of all praise. I say it 
myself lest other competent persons should forget to do it. It 
appears that four of my ancient letters were sold at auction, three 
of them at twenty-seven dollars, twenty-eight dollars, and twenty- 
nine dollars respectively, and the one above mentioned at forty- 
three dollars. There is one very gratifying circumstance about 
this, to wit: that my literature has more than held its own as 
regards money value through this stretch of thirty-six years. I 
judge that the forty-three-dollar letter must have gone at about 
ten cents a word, whereas if I had written it to-day its market 
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rate would be thirty cents—so 1 hare increased in yalue two or 
three hundred per cent I note another gratifying circumstance 
—that a letter of General Grant's sold at something short of 
eighteen dollars. I can’t rise to General Grant’s lofty place in the 
estimation of this nation, but it is a deep happiness to me to know 
that when it comes to epistolary literature he can’t sit in the 
front seat along with me. 

This reminds me—nine years ago, when we were living in Ted- 
worth Square, London, a report was cabled to the American jour¬ 
nals that I was dying. I was not the one. It was another 
Clemens, a cousin of mine,—Dr. J. Boss Clemens, now of St. 
Louis—who was due to die but presently escaped, by some chi¬ 
canery or other characteristic of the tribe of Clemens. The Lon¬ 
don representatives of the American papers began to flock in, 
with American cables in their hands, to inquire into my condition. 
There was nothing the matter with me, and each in his turn was 
astonished, and disappointed, to find me reading and smoking in 
my study and worth next to nothing as a text few transatlantic 
news. One of these men was a gentle and kindly and grave and 
sympathetic Irishman, who hid his sorrow the best he could, and 
tried to lode glad, and told me that his paper, the Evening Sun, 
had cabled him that it was reported in New York that I was dead. 
What should he cable in reply ? I said— 

“ Say the report is greatly exaggerated.” 

He never smiled, but went solemnly away and sent the cable 
in those words. The remark hit the world pleasantly, and to this 
day it keeps turning up, now and then, in the newspapers when 
people have occasion to discount exaggerations. 

The next man was also an Irishman. He had his New York 
cablegram in his hand—from the New York World —and he was 
so evidently trying to get around that cable with invented soft¬ 
nesses and palliations that my curiosity was aroused and I wanted 
to see what it did really say. So when occasion offered I slipped 
it out of his hand. It said, 

** If Hark Twain dying send five hundred words. If dead send 
a thousand.” 

Now that old letter of mine sold yesterday for forty-three dol¬ 
lars. When I am dead it will be worth eighty-six. 

Mask Twain. 

(To be continued,) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HE house seemed to ache with loneli¬ 
ness when I got back to it once more, 
and the silence to become a conducting 
medium of power and potency, capable of 
bringing to me sounds from the beyond. 
Unconsciously my ears strained them¬ 
selves, and my nerves tightened like harp- 
strings. I wandered from room to room 
and tried to fill the empty moments with 
the old pursuits, working first at one 
thing, then at another, with a morbid 
restlessness that was ever on the increase. 
Of what use was it to paint when there 
was no eye to note and rejoice over my 
progress ? Of what use to practice, since 
no ear would be gladdened by the result. 
Of what use to read or study, since my 
culture or ignorance would give delight, 
or pain, to no living soul ? Of what use 
•was anything to a woman who yearned 
for sympathy and companionship, and 
who was alone? 

All the wise, profound, and incontro¬ 
vertible formulas that have failed to 
satisfy hearts, no matter how thoroughly 
they may be indorsed by heads, presented 
themselves to my brain in regular order, 
and my brain took scant heed of them. 
Nature had the floor, and spoke with-in¬ 
sistence. It was a miserable thing for a 
woman to dwell alone, a doubly miserable 
thing for a woman to be without an object 
on which to lavish the love that was in 
her. My mind began to linger over the 
glimpse I had had' of a home—a home 
made cheery, in spite of its incomplete¬ 
ness, by the presence of a little child. 
Then the old bitterness returned. Why 
was I, of all women, childless? The 
poorest and most forsaken of the earth, 
the very beggar women in the streets had 
more wealth, more happiness than I. 


They had children about their knees, 
while I—had only an empty house and 
an empty heart. 

The vision of Champ Morris’s curly 
head, and the clasp of her clinging arms 
came again and again, and haunted and 
possessed me. With all my strength I 
envied the father; with all my strength 
I longed for the child. In my solitude I 
made pictures of my empty rooms, filled 
with a child’s presence; my empty life 
with a child’s love. Pictures of baby-life, 
and my joy in it; of child-life, and my 
interest in it; of girl-life, and my watch¬ 
ful, sympathetic care of it. 

In my musings I am afraid that the 
father did not count for much. I wanted 
the baby so intensely that the idea that, 
in all probability, the father might want 
her too, lay outside of my consciousness. 
I began to plan how I might obtain posses¬ 
sion of her to adopt and rear as my own. 

The idea of adopting a child was not 
new to me; the suggestion had often been 
made by philanthropic and interfering 
friends, as it usually is made to rich and 
childless women. I had also canvassed 
its possibilities in my own miiid, and with 
Myra, who, to do her justice, opposed the 
scheme with vigor. 

“ Give as much money as you please to 
asylums and homes and country excur¬ 
sions,” counseled Myra. “ But if you 
value peace and comfort and decency, 
don’t bring a strange child into your life. 
It will be a viper, or have viperish kin, or 
breed dissension in your own family. 
Then there’s always the dynamite of 
hereditary tendencies to blow you up at 
every turn. Adopted hereditary tenden¬ 
cies are invariably nasty and mortifying. 
And then the kin! all sorts and condi¬ 
tions, swarming out of murky backgrounds 
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with mysterious threats and cavernous 
pockets.” 

“ Perhaps I can find a baby without 
objectionable kin,” I suggested. 

“ Perhaps you can find a roc’s egg, or 
Sinbad’s valley of diamonds,” scoffed 
Myra. “ Kinship with the adopted child 
of a rich and liberal woman grows like a 
banyan tree. It’s counted to the thou¬ 
sandth generation, and maintained ruth¬ 
lessly.” 

Occasionally she would take a still 
more objectionable view-of the matter, 
and enlarge on it. 

“You’ll just be laying -up grief for 
yourself, Mrs. Winn,” she would reason. 
“You know how emotional you South¬ 
erners are, and what a tremendous pull 
on your lives the affections have. Just 
as sure as you adopt a baby you’ll get 
wrapped up in it, and the miserable little 
wretch will play the whole gamut of 
calamity, from whooping-cough to death. 
Pets are always subject to endless casual¬ 
ties; it’s an uncomfortable trick they have 
to turn out dear gazelles.” 

“ But am .1 never to love anything for 
fear of calamity ?” I demanded. “ I’d 
rather love and lose a thousand times, 
than be as I am.” 

. Myra bent forward suddenly and 
kissed me. 

“ Dear, it is because you have loved and 
lost that I dread the experiment for you,” 
she said, gently. “ And I think you will 
do wisely to let well alone.” 

This was very sensible and very cold¬ 
blooded. It influenced me. Myra al¬ 
ways did influence me; she put things in 
strong lights, and did not scruple to hold 
them there. Still she could only keep 
the idea in check; she could not eradicate 
it. The necessity for something to love 
grew stronger with repression, and the 
principal reason, after all, which pre¬ 
vented my adoption of a child, was the 
fact that, until now, I had seen no child 
that specially commended itself to me. 
To little Champ Morris my heart had 


gone out at once, and little Champ 
Morris I was determined to have, should 
it be within the power of promises and 
persuasion to induce her father to sur¬ 
render to me the care of her. 

Involuntarily I pinned my faith largely 
on what I could do for the child, the ad¬ 
vantages, present and prospective, which 
it would be in my power to secure to her. 
Of the ways and means of journalistic 
life I was deeply ignorant, also of the 
emoluments accruing from a position on 
the staff of a daily newspaper; hut, to 
my mind, the prima facie evidence was 
against Mr. Morris’s being possessed of 
much money, or specially brilliant pros¬ 
pects. Among my acquaintance were 
numbered some publishers and literati, 
and the hue and cry of “no money in 
literature ” was familiar in my ears. Then, 
too, the quarter in which I had discovered 
Mr. Morris did not suggest overwhelming 
financial success. His apartment was 
comfortable, but it was terribly far down 
town, and terribly high up in the air, 
which last, to be sure, might be an ad¬ 
vantage. No: looking at the matter all 
around I felt convinced that Mr. Morris 
must be a poor man, might possibly be a 
man not without anxiety as to themeeting 
of those hypothetical ends which occupy 
so large a space in the human outlook, 
and I was mean enough to rejoice in the 
probability: '’a man so circumstanced 
would be likely to listen to practical sug¬ 
gestions anent his little daughter. He 
would take other things into consideration 
besides his own feelings. 

The fact that the child had Southern 
blood in her veins pleased me, made a 
bond between us; and yet I was glad to 
know that her father was a Northern 
man. Why I should have been is a little 
difficult of analysis—probably from some 
innate, unreasoning conviction that North¬ 
ern people are less governed by emotions, 
less careless of material advantage. The 
idea is totally erroneous; but, like most 
fallacies, deep-rooted, and prone to influ- 
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ence thought in spite of experience to the 
contrary. 

Having decided to my satisfaction that 
Mr. Morris, in light of his birth, -would 
doubtless take practical views of the 
matter, I began turning over in my mind 
how to bring about a meeting on a more 
conventional platform, for lightly as I 
was disposed, at this juncture, to regard 
paternal love and paternal rights, I was 
forced to admit that such things, inconve¬ 
nient as I found them, must exist, and be 
allowed for. The first step, therefore, 
would be to establish beyond all question 
my responsibility and fitness for the trust. 
After that I could feel my way to propo¬ 
sitions. 

How did women get to know strange 
journalists, I wondered. Mutual ac¬ 
quaintances? But I knew nobody -who 
knew Mr. Morris and could help me to a 
meeting with him. I had no literary as¬ 
pirations to serve as a stalking horse tu an 
acquaintance, and I could scarcely write 
a note and request him to call on the 
strength of having fainted on his hearth¬ 
rug. What should I do ? Force of habit 
presented my usual counselor, Myra; but 
somehow I did not want to talk to Myra 
about my plan. Myra was so sensible, so 
uncompromisingly practical, that, in all 
probability she would stigmatize the 
whole scheme as foolish to the verge of in¬ 
anity, and what would be -worse, would 
prove the same with power and perspicuity. 
An undercurrent of consciousness that 
Myra-would have justice as well as judg¬ 
ment on her side, made me willing to 
avoid discussion of the matter until it 
should be irrevocable. The thing I had 
made up my mind to do might be foolish, 
but I shrank from having its folly demon¬ 
strated in the initial stages. 

The plans I evolved and abandoned 
would have achieved distinction for a 
corps of diplomats, so subtle and complex 
were they. I grew interested, alert, more 
like my old self than I had been for years. 
Life became once more a thing of worth; 


began to pulse and glow with light and 
purpose. 

Then, as often happens, accident threw 
into my hands the coverted opportunity. 
My elaborate plans all proved abortive 
and my second meeting with Mr. Morris 
took place when I was not even thinking 
of him. 


CHAPTER Y. 

On Saturday afternoon, a couple of 
weeks after my adventure at the bird- 
fancier’s, I received a note from a friend 
living on Staten Island, begging me to 
come over and spend the next day with 
her. 

“ I am very poorly,” she wrote, “ and 
sadly in need of a cheerful, healthy pres¬ 
ence, if only for a few hours. Please come: 
it will be a real charity. You are not a 
strict Sabbatarian, I know, so perhaps in 
the afternoon you will play for me the 
tender, dreamy music that your fingers 
seem created to coax from the keys. The 
carriage will meet you at the ferry.” 

My friend—the wife of one of the 
officers over at the Fort—was a confirmed 
invalid. What the trouble was, I don’t 
know; but had heard vaguely of 
paralysis of the nerve-centres, and had 
received, somehow, the impression that 
never while life should remain would 
Annie Chalmers be able to stand erect, or 
take a single step unaided. Everything 
that devotion and wealth could command 
of science and skill, all that knowledge 
and experience could bring to bear upon 
the case, had been tried, and without suc¬ 
cess. The medical fraternity, distinguished 
and obscure, regular and irregular, old 
school and new, at home and abroad, had 
diagnosed and discussed, heaped erudition 
and language mountain high, and pocketed 
big fees only to arrive at a conclusion 
which my colored mammy would have 
summed up in language like this: “ When 
folks git bad-off like dat, doctor’s truck 
aint no ’count. Dey got to lay low an’ 
take it fur deir sheer J” 
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It was a terrible pity when thought 
over dispassionately; but, somehow, in 
Mrs. Chalmers presence the full pathos of 
the thing would fail to strike one. She 
was so bright and sunny-tempered ; she 
accepted the inevitable so gallantly, and 
strove to adjust her life so that the pain, 
weariness, and unsightliness of invalidism 
should be kept in the background; she 
took so vivid an interest in life that it 
was only when absent from her that the 
full realization of the pity of it would 
come. Some one said of her once that she 
lived all the Christianity and philosophy 
combined that other people were content 
to talk about. And it is certain that the 
pleasantest rooms in the officers’ quarters 
were confessedly those in which Guy 
Chalmers’s wife -was doomed to pass her 
life. 

Sunday morning broke clear and vigor¬ 
ous, with a steel-blue sky and a foretaste 
of winter in the air. The wind, scarcely 
more than a breeze, was from the north¬ 
west, and full of bright, bracing sugges¬ 
tions of holly and Christmas and sleigh 
hells and snow-covered hills. My spirits 
rose with every breath, and the blood in 
my veins thrilled and quickened in re¬ 
sponse to the frosty sunshine. 

As I entered the train and made my 
way alongtlie aisle, a tall, broad-shouldered 
man rose and indicated his seat with a 
wave of the open newspaper in his hand. 
The courtesy was unusual, so I raised my 
eyes as I thanked him, and, to my sur¬ 
prise, discovered him to be Mr. Morris. 
Involuntarily I glanced around for Champ, 
and my heart gave a quick hound of hope 
and anticipation. But I could see no 
child near us who answered in the least to 
my recollection of the little maid, so I 
was forced to recognize the, to me, un¬ 
welcome fact that her father had come 
out without her. Presently the lady next 
me left the train and Mr. Morris dropped 
into her vacant seat. He was apparently 
deeply engrossed with his paper, and read 
on with a calm disregard of my proximity 


that was annoying. Here was my op¬ 
portunity, and for all practical purposes 
it seemed likely that it would prove use¬ 
less. How could I talk to a man about 
his child and convey an impression of my 
interest in her if he -would not even look 
at me ? How could I even distantly 
insinuate the scheme that was working like 
leaven in my mind to a man who had 
evidently forgotten that such a woman as 
I lived in the world ? A vague feeling of 
mortification filled me. I had dwelt so 
constantly on my adventure, suffered it to 
usurp so large a portion of my thoughts, 
that it was a surprise and humiliation to 
find that the impression received had been 
stronger than that made. In all prob¬ 
ability the child^would fail to recognize 
me also. The idea was painful. 

Then I remembered that tall, slender 
women, clad in gray New Markets and 
double veils, have a way of looking alike, 
and that Mr. Morris’s courtesy had prob¬ 
ably been extended to the sex, not the 
individual. I -would test it. Putting up 
my veil I moved slightly and contrived 
that the little basket of fruit and flowers 
I carried should strike against his arm. 
Then, as he glanced over his paper, I 
murmured the conventional “ Pardon 
me!” 

His face lighted up and his hand was 
instantly extended. 

“ My lady of the serpents!” he ex¬ 
claimed genially. “ Upon my -word I’m 
glad to see you ! You’ve been on my 
mind, more or less, for the last two weeks. 
I hope your adventure had no ill effects. 
How have you been ? Pretty well. That’s 
good! No more terrors, I suppose?” 

“ None,” I answered. “ My life has been 
unbroken calm since the snake episode. 
You were very good to me that day, and 
I was very foolish. My only excuse is 
that I couldn’t help it.” 

“ That’s the fundamental principle of 
all excuses,” he smiled. “ Nature is always 
tripping us up. You told me your terror 
was a natural antipathy, so, of course, 
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you couldn’t help it. You behaved very 
well on the whole, Mrs. Winn.” There 
was a slight pause, before my name which 
was brought out with rather an experi¬ 
mental inflection. 

“ You know me ?” 

“Well, yes;” a whimsical expression 
flitting over his face. “ Do you suppose 
the identity of the heroine of a very pretty 
little adventure had no interest for me ? 
Didn’t I tell you that I’m a newspaper 
man, and doesn’t that confession involve a 
healthy curiosity about my kind ? I had 
an able auxiliary in Champ. While you 
fainted and I grew frantic, my little maid 
investigated your card-case. The spring 
was stiff, but she is possessed of persistence 
and a sturdy thumb, so^ she wriggled it 
open. When I attempted to rescue it 
the cards fell out, and the name passed 
into my possession. Do you forgive me ?” 

“ Oh ! yes,” I answered. “ I would have 
given you a card if I’d remembered. 
Now tell me about Champ. Has she for¬ 
gotten me.” 

“ Not a bit of it! She calls you ‘ yat 
birder-lady,’ and tumbles over on the 
hearth-rug the instant I open the door, in 
imitation of your faint. She has dra¬ 
matic instincts—little Champ. You’d be 
amused to see how well she does it.” 

I plied him with questions about the 
child, leading him on to talk of her traits, 
her character, and disposition, and letting 
him see how deep was my interest, and 
how strong was the hold the baby had 
taken on my fancy. 

“You are unusually fond of children, 
Mrs. Winn,” he observed, presently. 
“ You have let me yarn away about my 
baby for half an hour, and I honestly be¬ 
lieve I’ve bored you! Havel? Truth, 
mind!—I shall detect the spurious ring 
of a pretty speech.” 

I smiled. “ No, you haven’t bored me. 
It interests me to hear about Champ. 
But, why do you say ‘ unusually fond ’ of 
children ? All women are fond of babies.” 

An amused smile, that had in it a touch 


of tenderness, passed like a wave over his 
face. 

“You are unsophisticated,” lie re¬ 
marked ; “ most Southern women are. 
Don’t you know that it’s a notorious fact 
that the maternal instinct is dying out? 
Is being relegated to the limbo of things 
obsolete, along with belief in love and 
God and the sanctity of marriage? 
Come, confess that you have ‘opinions’ 
about these things, like the rest of woman¬ 
kind in this age of progress. You are, by 
adoption at least, a daughter of an ad¬ 
vanced society and town.” 

“Yes,” I assented, and looked him 
straight in the eyes. “ Certainly, I have 
opinions. I believe in every one of the 
things you have named, as absolutely as 
did my own grandmother. And I dislike 
remarks such as you have just made.. 
They are unfair; and, in a great measure, 
utterly untrue.” 

His expression changed and softened. 
“ I beg your pardon,” he said, and then 
spoke of other things. 

He was going over to Staten Island, he 
explained, to call on some friends at the 
Fort—Captain and Mrs. Chalmers. lie 
had thought of bringing Champ, but de¬ 
cided that it might be troublesome, as 
Mrs. Chalmers was an invalid. Then I 
disclosed to him the fact of our destina¬ 
tion being the same, and wondered a little 
at our having mutual friends. 

“ I’ve only known them a couple of 
years,” he averred. “ It has been impos¬ 
sible for me to leave the city for the last two 
summers, so I’ve kept Champ on the Island. 
The first summer she was very ill, and the 
ladies at the Fort were kind and atten¬ 
tive, notably Mrs. Chalmers. What a 
wonderful woman she is!” 

My assent was given warmly, and by 
the time the subject of Mrs. Chalmers 
wav exhausted, the train stopped. Mr. 
Morris possessed himself of my basket and 
a book or two I was taking to my friend, 
and generally took me iuto his keeping. 
We missed our boat by the usual five 
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minutes, and while waiting for the next 
one strolled through Castle Gardens, and 
looked at the emigrants sunning them¬ 
selves on the benches, and talking to each 
other in«every known language and patois. 
Women with braided lmir, and men with 
ear-rings walked about, or sat in listless, 
homesick groups. 

A wee little maid in a dark, short- 
waisted, stuff gown, with a scarlet and yel¬ 
low kerchief around her neck, and a tight 
blue skull-cap on her head, had crept 
under the chains, and was trotting on the 
grass in her funny little sabots, uncon¬ 
scious alike of prohibitions and her own 
picturesqueness. 

There had been rain the night before 
and little pools of water had collected in 
the worn places in the asphalt. The sun¬ 
light glinted on them and the breeze 
ruffled them in tiny waves. A flock of 
sparrows improved the opportunity for a 
bath, and clustered about the pools in 
noisy groups, and, one after another, w T ent 
down into them, flirting their wings and 
sending the water in diamond showers 
over their brown backs. 

Then the ferryboat bell sounded and 
we went on hoard and stood on the after- 
deck and enjoyed the superb effect of the 
city we were leaving, with its wondrous 
lights and shades, its domes and spires 
catching and reflecting the sunlight from 
gilding and glass, its many colored roofs, 

• its lace-like bridge, the mighty statue 
standing sentry with uplifted arm, the 
wonder of low lying hills away 'in the 
horizon, the bend of the steel-blue sky, and 
the glorious gleam and sparkle of waters 
catching the sunlight like the diamond 
setting of a rare mosaic. 

On the lower deck a band played 
national airs of many lands, and collected 
tribute at short intervals. Mr. Morris 
found me a sheltered nook and a camp 
stool, and we fell into talk which I subtly 
directed to the child again, and succeeded 
at last in winning from him a promise 
that the little one should visit me. With 


this I was content, feeling that I must 
angle warily, and glad to discover, from a 
chance suggestion, that my companion 
was unaware of the fact that I was a 
widow, a* ignorance I made up my mind 
to foster if it should be possible. 

Mrs. Chalmers’s carriage was awaiting 
me, and as I approached it, the coachman 
stepped forward, touched his hat and 
handed me a card on which was hastily 
traced in pencil: “ I am trying an experi¬ 
ment—to please Guy. The Adept will 
come over in the carriage with you. 
Please don’t mind! I had no time to 
make other arrangements, Annie.” 

On the back seat of the carriage were 
two ladies, one stout, the other very slender; 
both were clad in black, and both heavily 
veiled. As I put my foot on the carriage 
step, the stout woman made as though 
she would change to the front seat, but I 
stopped her. A sudden indefinable feel¬ 
ing of revulsion had swept over me, a 
feeling that nothing earthly would induce 
me to take the place beside the slender 
woman. And it was supplemented by a 
reluctance to entering the carriage at all. 
If I could have invented any excuse for 
not doing so, on the spur of the moment, 
I should have freed myself at once; but 
besides the horrible incivility of the pro¬ 
ceeding—the ladies had been waiting for 
me half an hour—no tangible reason 
would present itself. Feeling strangely 
frightened, and heartily disgusted with 
myself, I let Mr. Morris help me in and 
deliver up my belongings. Then, obeying 
an impulse, I leaned out and offered him 
the fourth seat. There must have been 
more entreaty in my voice than the occa¬ 
sion would justify, for Mr. Morris looked 
surprised, and then, as his eye rested on 
my companions, a trifle amused. He 
preferred to walk, however, and lifted his 
hat with a cheerful and reassuring “ an 
revoir!” 

At the sound of his voice the slender 
woman bent suddenly .forward, quite 
across her companion, and gazed out at 
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him 'with her veil down tight against her 
face. Then, as the carriage whirled away 
she shrank again into her corner, and the 
other woman reached out and took her 
hand. ® 

During the drive my companions pre¬ 
served an almost unbroken silence and 
immobility. Once the elder woman spoke 
some words in a slow, sibilant tongue 
with an Oriental cadence, and the younger 
replied briefly in the same language. 
Once, also, I, nearly spell-bound by the 
lethargy of silence, essayed to dispell it by 
a courteous hope that the delay at the 
ferry on my account had caused them no 
inconvenience, and some casual remarks 
about the weather and the scenery. The • 
elder woman replied in pure English, but 
with a curious foreign accent, and such 
reserve of manner that I forebore from 
farther civilities. 

The younger woman had withdrawn her 
hand from her companion’s clasp and 
folded it with its fellow in her lap. They 
were long, narrow hands, flexible and 
nervous, with fingers singularly tapering. 
The delicate black gloves seemed part of 
them, so subtly did they yield to every 
line and curve. Soon they began to move, 
slowly at first, then with increasing rapid¬ 
ity, wrapping, writhing, twisting them¬ 
selves together as though each finger were 
a separate organism, created to demon¬ 
strate a distinct idea. My gaze grew fixed v 
fascinated, and I felt as though I should 
scream aloud if it should continue, and 
yet was conscious that to see those rest¬ 
less members in repose would be a shock. 
The sensation of unreasoning terror deep¬ 
ened. grew poignant, and I leaned back 
in my comer trembling, and drew my 
veil in thick folds over my face. 

When we reached the Fort I hung 
back, on pretense of speaking to John, 
the coachman, and allowed the two wo¬ 
men to precede me. The horses, a nervous 
team, pranced and moved restlessly, and 
a soldier courteously came forward and 
stood at their heads while John opened the 


door and helped us out. The women, 
moving onward to the portal which gave 
entrance to the officers’ quarters, passed 
the horses close, and as they did so the 
near horse, for no apparent „ reason, 
suddenly shied, sprang sideways against 
his fellow and both horses began to 
plunge and back. The coachman leaped 
to the assistance of the man at their 
heads, calling to his team, and soothing 
them. 

For an instant the danger for both men 
was imminent, then as suddenly as they 
had commenced, the excited horses ceased 
plunging and stood motionless and tremb¬ 
ling in every limb. The young woman 
went up to them and spoke in the melo¬ 
dious, unknown tongue, and laid her hands 
on the near horse and in a moment the 
trembling had ceased. I could not see 
her face, for the thickness of her veil, but 
I seemed to know that a strange smile, 
like sunlight during an eclipse, had passed 
over it. 

The men looked at each other with 
troubled faces, and the soldier hastily 
crossed himself. The women entered the 
house and I heard Captain Chalmers's 
hearty, cheerful voice greeting them. The 
sound of it broke the weird spell that 
seemed to have fallen on us, and with a 
long breath of relief I turned to question 
John, as he handed me the books and my. 
basket of fruit. 

“ What made your horses behave that 
way, John ? You’ve driven me often and 
I never saw them do so before. What 
frightened them?” 

“ The Lord knows, ma’am. I’ve driven 
this team nigh four ye’r, and never had 
’em do such a trick befo’. They was 
sorter ticklish cornin’ along, ma’am, jer¬ 
kin’ and twitchin’ and doin’ like they 
wanted to look over thar own shoulders. 
Look like they’d thar devil in ’em—or be¬ 
hind ’em, one or t’other.” 

“Folks say horses kin see mom 
humans,” observed the soldier. “ Thars 
them that believes the beasts hev tker 
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second sight! I dunno myself, not being ’swaging ’em down like lambs. T’warnt 
high larnt; but to me it look sorter curious nat’ul! Who is she, John, anyhow ?” ’ 
ther way thet woman done the horses— “God knows!” John answered, 

tarrifyin’ ’em a-most to death, and then 'And again the soldier crossed himself. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.J 
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CHAPTERS FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY.-IV* 

BY MARK TWAIN. 


Prefatory Note.—M r. Clemens begsn to write his autobiography 
many years ago, and he continues to add to it day by day. It was his 
original intention to permit no publication of his memoirs until after 
his death; but, after leaving “Pier No. 70,” he concluded that a con¬ 
siderable portion might now suitably be given to the public. It is that 
portion, garnered from the quarter-million of words already written, 
which will appear in this Review during the coming year. No part of 
the autobiography will be published in book form during the lifetime 
of the author.— Editor N. A. R. 

When Susy was thirteen, and was a slender little maid with 
plaited tails of copper-tinged brown hair down her back, and was 
perhaps the busiest bee in the household hive, by reason of the 
manifold studies, health exercises and recreations she had to 
attend to, she secretly, and of her own motion, and out of love, 
added another task to her labors—the writing of a biography of 
me. She did this work in her bedroom at night, and kept her 
record hidden. After a little, the mother discovered it and filched 
it, and let me see it; then told Susy what she had done, and how 
pleased I was, and how proud. I remember that time with a deep 
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pleasure. I had had compliments before, but none that touched 
me like this; none that could approach it for value in my eyes. 
It has kept that place always since. I have had no compliment, 
no praise, no tribute from any source, that was so precious to me as 
this one was and still is. As I read it now, after all these many 
years, it is still a king’s message to me, and brings me the same 
dear surprise it brought me then—with the pathos added, of the 
thought that the eager and hasty hand that sketched it and 
scrawled it will not touch mine again—and I feel as the humble 
and unexpectant must feel when their eyes fall upon the edict 
that raises them to the ranks of the noble. 

Yesterday while I was rummaging in a pile of ancient note¬ 
books of mine which I had not seen for years, I came across a 
reference to that biography. It is quite evident that several times, 
at breakfast and dinner, in those long-past days, I was posing for 
the biography. In fact, I clearly remember that I was doing 
that—and I also remember that Susy detected it. I remember 
saying a very smart thing, with a good deal of an air, at the 
breakfast - table one morning, and that Susy observed to her 
mother privately, a little later, that papa was doing that for the 
biography. 

I cannot bring myself to change any line or word in Susy’s 
sketch of me, but will introduce passages from it now and then 
just as they came in their quaint simplicity out of her honest 
heart, which was the beautiful heart of a child. What comes 
from that source has a charm and grace of its own which may 
transgress all the recognized laws of literature, if it choose, and 
yet be literature still, and worthy of hospitality. I shall print 
the whole of this little biography, before I have done with it— 
every word, every sentence. 

The spelling is frequently desperate, but it was Susy’s, and it 
shall stand. I love it, and cannot profane it. To me, it is gold. 
To correct it would alloy it, not refine it. It would spoil it It 
would take from it its freedom and flexibility and make it stiff 
and formal. Even when it is most extravagant I am not shocked. 
It is Susy’s spelling, and she was doing the best she could—and 
nothing could better it for me. . . . 

Susy began the biography in 1885, when I was in the fiftieth 
year of my age', and she just entering the fourteenth of hers. She 
begins in this way: 
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We ere a very happy family. We conaiat of Papa, Mamma, Jean, 
Clara and me. It la papa I am writing about, and I shall hare no 
trouble in not knowing what to aay about him, aa he ia a very atriking 
character. 

But wait a minute—I will return to Susy presently. 

In the matter of slavish imitation, man is the monkey’s supe¬ 
rior all the time. The average man is destitute of independence of 
opinion. He is not interested in contriving an opinion of his own, 
by study and reflection, but is only anxious to find out what his 
neighbor’s opinion is and slavishly adopt it A generation ago, 
I found out that the latest review of a book was pretty sure to be 
just a reflection of the earliest review of it; that whatever the 
first reviewer found to praise or censure in the book would be 
repeated in the latest reviewer’s report, with nothing fresh added. 
Therefore more than once I took the precaution of sending my 
book, in manuscript, to Mr. Howells, when he was editor of the 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” so that he could prepare a review of it at 
leisure. I knew he would say the truth about the book—I also 
knew that he would find more merit than demerit in it, because 
I already knew that that was the condition of the book. I allowed 
no copy of it to go out to the press until after Mr. Howells’s 
notice of it had appeared. That book was always safe. There 
wasn’t a man behind a pen in all America that had the courage to 
find anything in the book which Mr. Howells had not found— 
there wasn’t a man behind a pen in America that had spirit enough 
to say a brave and original thing about the book on his own re¬ 
sponsibility. 

I believe that the trade of critic, in literature, music, and the 
drama, is the most degraded of all trades, and that it has no real 
value—certainly no large value. When Charles Dudley Warner 
and I were about to bring out “ The Gilded Age,” the editor of 
the u Daily Graphic ” persuaded me to let him have an advance 
copy, he giving me his word of honor that no notice of it would 
appear in his paper until after the “ Atlantic Monthly ” notice 
should have appeared. This reptile published a review of the 
book within three days afterward. I could not really complain, 
because he had only given me his word of honor as security; I 
ought to have required of him something substantial. I believe 
his notice did not deal mainly with tl|e merit of the book, or the 
lack of it, but with my moral attitude toward the public. It was 
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charged that 1 had used my reputation to play a swindle upon 
the public; that Mr. Warner had written as much as half of the 
book, and that I had used my name to float it and give it cur¬ 
rency ; a currency—so the critic averred—which it could not have 
acquired without my name, and that this conduct of mine was a 
grave fraud upon the people. The “ Graphic ” was not an au¬ 
thority upon any subject whatever. It had a sort of distinction, 
in that it was the first and only illustrated daily newspaper that 
the world had seen; but it was without character; it was poorly 
and cheaply edited; its opinion of a book or of any other work 
of art was of no consequence. Everybody knew this, yet all the 
critics in America, one after the other, copied the “ Graphic’s ” 
criticism, merely changing the phraseology, and left me under that 
charge of dishonest conduct Even the great Chicago “ Tribune,” 
the most important journal in the Middle West, was not able to 
invent anything fresh, but adopted the view of the humble “ Daily 
Graphic,” dishonesty-charge and all. 

However, let it go. It is the will of God that we must have 
critics, and missionaries, and Congressmen, and humorists, and 
we must bear the burden. Meantime, I seem to have been drift¬ 
ing into criticism myself. But that is nothing. At the worst, 
criticism is nothing more than a crime, and I am not unused to 
that. 

What I have been travelling toward all this time is this: the 
first critic that ever had occasion to describe my personal appear¬ 
ance littered his description with foolish and inexcusable errors 
whose aggregate furnished the result that I was distinctly and 
distressingly unhandsome. That description floated around the 
country in the papers, and was in constant use and wear for a 
quarter of a century. It seems strange to me that apparently no 
critic in the country could be found who could look at me and 
have the courage to take up his pen and destroy that lie. That 
lie began its course on the Pacific coast, in 1864, and it likened 
me in personal appearance to Petroleum V. Nasby, who had been 
out there lecturing. For twenty-five years afterward, no critic 
could furnish a description of me without fetching in Nasby to 
help out my portrait. I knew Nasby well, and he was a good 
fellow, but in my life I have not felt malignant enough about 
any more than three persons to charge those persons with re¬ 
sembling Nasby. Tt hurts me to the heart. I was always hand- 
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some. Anybody but a critic could have seen it. And it had 
long been a distress to my family — including Susy — that the 
critics should go on making this wearisome mistake, year after 
year, when there was no foundation for it. Even when a critic 
wanted to be particularly friendly and complimentary to me, he 
didn’t dare to go beyond my clothes. He never ventured beyond 
that old safe frontier. When he had finished with my clothes 
he had said all the kind things, the pleasant things, the compli¬ 
mentary things he could risk. Then he dropped back on Nasby. 

Yesterday 1 found this clipping in the pocket of one of those 
ancient memorandum-books of mine. It is of the date of thirty- 
nine years ago, and both the paper and the ink are yellow with 
the bitterness that I felt in that old day when I clipped it out 
to preserve it and brood over it, and grieve about it. I will copy 
it here, to wit: 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia “ Press,” writing of one of 
Schuyler Colfax’s receptions, says of our Washington correspondent: 
“Mark Twain, the delicate humorist, was present; quite & lion, as he 
deserves to be. Mark is a bachelor, faultless in taste, whose snowy 
vest is suggestive of endless quarrels with Washington washerwomen; 
hut the heroism of Mark is settled for all time, for such purity and 
smoothness were never seen before. His lavender gloves might have 
l>een stolen from some Turkish harem, so delicate were they in size; 
but more likely—anything else were more likely than that. In form 
and feature be bears some resemblance to the immortal Nasby; but 
whilst Petroleum is brunette to the core, Twain is golden, amber-hued, 
melting, blonde.” 

Let us return to Susy’s biography now, and get the opinion of 
one who is unbiassed: 

From Susy’s Biography. 

Papa’s appearance has been described many times, but very incor¬ 
rectly. He has beautiful gray hair, not any too thick or any too long, 
but just right; a Roman nose, which greatly improves the beauty of 
his features; kind blue eyes and a small mustache. He has a wonder¬ 
fully shaped head and profile. He has a very good figure—in short, 
he is an extrodinarily fine looking man. All his features are perfect, 
except that he hasn’t extrodinary teeth. His complexion is very fair, 
and he doesn’t ware a beard. He is a very good man and a very funny 
one. He has got a temper, but we all of us have in this family. He 
is the loveliest man I ever saw or ever hope to see—and oh, so absent- 
minded. He does tell perfectly delightful stories. Clara and I used 
to sit on each arm of his chair and listen while he told us stories about 
the pictures on the wall. 
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I remember the story-telling days vividly. They were a diffi¬ 
cult and exacting audience—those little creatures. 

Along one side of the library, in the Hartford home, the 
bookshelves joined the mantelpiece—in fact there were shelves 
on both sides of the mantelpiece. On these shelves, and on the 
mantelpiece, stood various ornaments. At one end of the pro¬ 
cession was a framed oil-painting of a cat’s head, at the other end 
was a head of a beautiful young girl, life-size—called Emmeline, 
because she looked just about like that—an impressionist water- 
color. Between the one picture and the other there were twelve 
or fifteen of the bric-4-brac things already mentioned; also an 
oil-painting by Elihu Yedder, “The Young Medusa.” Every 
now and then the children required me to construct a romance— 
always impromptu—not a moment’s preparation permitted—and 
into that romance I had to get all that bric-^-brac and the three 
pictures. I had to start always with the cat and finish with Em¬ 
meline. I was never allowed the refreshment of a change, end- 
for-end. It was not permissible to introduce a bric-a-brac orna¬ 
ment into the story out of its place in the procession. 

These bric-&-bracs were never allowed a peaceful day, a re¬ 
poseful day, a restful Sabbath. In their lives there was no Sab¬ 
bath, in their lives there was no peace; they knew no existence 
but a monotonous career of violence and bloodshed. In the course 
of time, the bric4-brac and the pictures showed wear. It was 
because they had had so many and such tumultuous adventures in 
their romantic careers. 

As romancer to the children I had a hard time, even from the 
beginning. If they brought me a picture, in a magazine, and 
required me to build a story to it, they would cover the rest of 
the page with their pudgy hands to keep me from stealing an idea 
from it The stories had to come hot from the bat, always. They 
had to be absolutely original and fresh. Sometimes the children 
furnished me simply a character or two, or a dozen, and required 
me to start out at once on that slim basis and deliver those char¬ 
acters up to a vigorous and entertaining life of crime. If they 
heard of a new trade, or an unfamiliar animal, or anything like 
that, I was pretty sure to have to deal with those things in the 
next romance. Once Clara required me to build a sudden tale out 
of a plumber and a “ bawgunstrictor,” and I had to do it. She 
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didn’t know what a boa-constrictor was, until he developed in the 
tale—then she was better satisfied with it than ever. 

From Susy’s Biography. 

Papa’s favorite game is billiards, and when he is tired and w'ishes 
to rest himself he stays up all night and plays billiards, it seems to 
rest his head. He smokes a great deal almost incessantly. He has 
the mind of an author exactly, some of the simplest things he cant 
understand. Our burglar-alarm is often out of order, and papa had 
been obliged to take the mahogany-room off from the alarm altogether 
for a time, because the burglar-alarm had been in the habit of ringing 
even when the maliogany-room was closed. At length he thought that 
perhaps the burglar-alarm might be in order, and he decided to try and 
see; accordingly he put it on and then went down and opened the 
window; consequently the alarm bell rang, it would even if the alarm 
had been in order. Papa went despairingly upstairs and said to 
mamma, “ Livy the mahogany-room won’t go on. I have just opened 
the window to see.” 

“ Why, Youth,” mamma replied “ if you’ve opened the window, why 
of coarse the alarm will ring!” 

“ That’s what I’ve opened it for, why I just went down to see if it 
would ring!” 

Mamma tried to explain to papa that when he wanted to go and see 
whether the alarm would ring while the window was closed he mustn't 
go and open the window—but in vain, papa couldn’t understand, and 
got Tery impatient with mamma for trying to make him believe an 
impossible thing true. 

This is a frank biographer, and an honest one; she uses no sand¬ 
paper on me. I have, to this day, the same dull head in the 
matter of conundrums and perplexities which Susy had discovered 
in those long-gone days. Complexities annoy me; they irritate 
me; then this progressive feeling presently warms into anger. I 
cannot get far in the reading of the commonest and simplest con¬ 
tract—with its “parties of the first part/’ and “parties of the 
second part,” and “ parties of the third part,”—before my tem¬ 
per is all gone. Ashcroft comes up here every day and pathetically 
tries to make me understand the points of the lawsuit which we 
are conducting against Henry Butters, Harold Wheeler, and the 
rest of those Plasmon buccaneers, but daily he has to give it up. 
It is pitiful to see, when he bends his earnest and appealing eyes 
upon me and says, after one of his efforts, “ Now you do under¬ 
stand that, don’t you ’f* 

I am always obliged to say, “I don’t, Ashcroft I wish I 
could understand it. but I don’t. Send for the cat” 
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In the days which Susy is talking about, a perplexity fell to 
my lot one day. F. G. Whitmore was my business agent, and he 
brought me out from town in his buggy. We drove by the porte- 
cochire and toward the stable. Now this was a single road, and 
was like a spoon whose handle stretched from the gate to a great 
round flower-bed in the neighborhood of the stable. At the ap¬ 
proach to the flower-bed the road divided and circumnavigated it, 
making a loop, which I have likened to the bowl of the spoon. 
As we neared the loop, I saw that Whitmore was laying his course 
to port, (I was sitting on the starboard side—the side the house 
was on), and was going to start around that spoon-bowl on that 
left-hand side. I said, 

“ Don’t do that, Whitmore; take the right-hand side. Then I 
shall be next to the house when we get to the door.” 

He said, “ That will not happen in any case, it doesn’t make 
any difference which way I go around this flower-bed.” 

I explained to him that he was an ass, but he stuck to his propo¬ 
sition, and I said, 

“ Go on and try it, and see.” 

He went on and tried it, and sure enough he fetched me up at 
the door on the very side that he had said I would be. I was not 
able to believe it then, and I don’t believe it yet. 

I said, “ Whitmore, that is merely an accident. You can’t do 
it again.” 

He said he could—and he drove down into the street, fetched 
around, came back, and actually did it again. I was stupefied, 
paralyzed, petrified, with these strange results, but they did not 
convince me. I didn’t believe he could do it another time, but he 
did. He said he could do it all day, and fetch up the same way 
every time. By that time my temper was gone, and I asked him 
to go home and apply to the Asylum and I would pay the ex¬ 
penses; I didn’t want to see him any more for a week. 

I went up-stairs in a rage and started to tell Livy about it, 
expecting to get her sympathy for me and to breed aversion in her 
for Whitmore; but she merely burst into peal after peal of 
laughter, as the tale of my adventure went on, for her head was 
like Susy’s: riddles and complexities had no terrors for it. Her 
mind and Susy’s were analytical; I have tried to make it appear 
that mine was different. Many and many a time I have told that 
buggy experiment, hoping against hope that I would some time 
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or other find somebody who would be on my side, but it has never 
happened. And I am never able to go glibly forward and state 
the circumstances of that buggy’s progress without having to halt 
and consider, and call up in my mind the spoon-handle, the bowl 
of the spoon, the buggy and the horse, and my position in the 
buggy : and the minute I have got that far and try to turn it to 
the left it goes to ruin; I can’t see how it is ever going to fetch me 
out right when we get to the door. Susy is right in her estimate. 
I can’t understand things. 

That burglar-alarm which Susy mentions led a gay and care¬ 
less life, and had no principles. It was generally out of order 
at one point or another; and there was plenty of opportunity, 
because all the windows and doors in the house, from the cellar 
up to the top floor, were connected with it. However, in its 
seasons of being out of order it could trouble us for only a very 
little while: we quickly found out that it was fooling us, and 
that it was buzzing its blood-curdling alarm merely for its own 
amusement. Then we would shut it off, and send to New York 
for the electrician—there not being one in all Hartford in those 
days. When the repairs were finished we would set the alarm 
again and reestablish our confidence in it. It never did any real 
business except upon one single occasion. All the rest of its 
expensive career was frivolous and without purpose. Just that 
one time it performed its duty, and its whole duty—gravely, seri¬ 
ously, admirably. It let fly about two o’clock one black and dreary 
March morning, and I turned out promptly, because I knew that 
it was not fooling, this time. The bath-room door was on my 
side of the bed. I stepped in there, turned up the gas, looked at 
the annunciator, and turned off the alarm—so far as the door 
indicated was concerned—thus stopping the racket. Then I came 
back to bed. Mrs. Clemens opened the debate: 

“ What was it?” 

“It was the cellar door.” 

“ Was it a burglar, do you think ?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ of course it was. Did you suppose it was a 
Sunday-school superintendent?” 

“ No. What do you suppose he wants ?” 

“ I suppose he wants jewelry, but he is not acquainted with the 
house and he thinks it is in the cellar. I don’t like to disappoint 
a burglar whom I am not acquainted with, and who has done me 
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no harm, but if he had had common sagacity enough to inquire, 
I could have told him we kept nothing down there but coal and 
vegetables. Still it may be that he is acquainted with the place, 
and that what he really wants is coal and vegetables. On the 
whole, I think it is vegetables he is after.” 

“ Are you going down to see ?” 

“ No; I could not be of any assistance. Let him select for him¬ 
self; I don’t know where the things are.” 

Then she said, “ But suppose he comes up to the ground floor!” 

“That’s all right. We shall know it the minute he opens a 
door on that floor. It will set off the alarm.” 

Just then the terrific buzzing broke out again. I said, 

“He has arrived. I told you he would. I know all about 
burglars and their ways. They are systematic people.” 

I went into the bath-room to see if I was right, and I was. I 
6hut off the dining-room and stopped the buzzing, and came back 
to bed. My wife said, 

“ What do you suppose he is after now ?” 

I said, “ I think he has got all the vegetables he wants and is 
coming up for napkin-rings and odds and ends for the wife and 
children- They all have families—burglars have—and they are 
always thoughtful of them, always take a few necessaries of life 
for themselves, and fill out with tokens of remembrance for the 
family. In taking them they do not forget us: those very things 
represent tokens of his remembrance of us, and also of our re¬ 
membrance of him. We never get them again; the memory of 
the attention remains embalmed in our hearts.” 

“ Are you going down to see what it is he wants now ?” 

“ No,” I said, “ I am no more interested than I was before. 
They are experienced people,—burglars; they know what they 
want; I should be no help to him. I think he is after ceramics 
and bric-fc-brac and such things. If he knows the house he knows 
that that is all that he can find on the dining-room floor.” 

She said, with a strong interest perceptible in her tone, “ Sup¬ 
pose he comes up here!” 

I said, “ It is all right. He will give us notice.” 

“ What shall we do then?” 

“ Climb out of the window.” 

She said, a little restively, “ Well, what is the use of a burglar- 
alarm for us?” 
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“ You have seen, dear heart, that it has been useful up to the 
present moment, and I have explained to you how it will be con¬ 
tinuously useful after he gets up here.” 

That was the end of it. He didn’t ring any more alarms. 
Presently I said, 

“ He is disappointed, I think. He has gone off with the vege¬ 
tables and the bric-4-brac, and I think he is dissatisfied.” 

We went to sleep, and at a quarter before eight in the morning 
I was out, and hurrying, for I was to take the 8.29 train for New 
York. I found the gas burning brightly—full head—all over the 
first floor. My new overcoat was gone; my old umbrella was 
gone; my new patent-leather shoes, which I had never worn, were 
gone. The large window which opened into the oitibra at the 
rear of the house was standing wide. I passed out through it 
and tracked the burglar down the hill through the trees; tracked 
him without difficulty, because he had blazed his progress with 
imitation silver napkin-rings, and my umbrella, and various other 
things which he had disapproved of; and I went back in triumph 
and proved to my wife that he was a disappointed burglar. I 
had suspected he would be, from the start, and from his not 
coming up to our floor to get human beings. 

Things happened to me that day in New York. I will tell 
about them another time. 

From Susy’s Biography. 

Papa has a peculiar gait we like, it seems just to sute him, but most 
people do not; he always walks up and down the room while thiwHiig 
and between each coarse at meals. 

A lady distantly related to us came to visit us once in those 
days. She came to stay a week, but all our efforts to make her 
happy failed, we could not imagine why, and she got up her 
anchor and sailed the next morning. We did much guessing, but 
could not solve the mystery. Later we found out what the trouble 
was. It was my tramping up and down between the courses. She 
conceived the idea that I could not stand her society. 

That word “ Youth,” as the reader has perhaps already guessed, 
was my wife’s pet name for me. It was gently satirical, but also 
affectionate. I had certain mental and material peculiarities and 
customs proper to a much younger person than I was. 
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From Susy's Biography. 

Papa is very fond of animals particularly of cats, we had a dear 
little gray kitten once that he named “ Lazy ” (papa always wears gray 
to match his hair and eyes) and he would carry him around on his 
shoulder, it was a mighty pretty sight I the gray cat sound asleep 
against papa’s gray coat and hair. The names that he has given our 
different cats, are realy remarkably funny, they are namely Stray Kit, 
Abner, Motley, Fraeulein, Lazy, Bufalo Bill, Cleveland, Sour Mash, 
and Pestilence and Famine. 

At one time when the children were small, we had a very black 
mother-cat named Satan, and Satan had a small black offspring 
named Sin. Pronouns were a difficulty for the children. Little 
Clara came in one day, her black eyes snapping with indignation, 
and said, 

“ Papa, Satan ought to be punished. She is out there at the 
greenhouse and there she stays and stays, and his kitten is down¬ 
stairs crying.” 

From Susy's Biography. 

Papa uses very strong language, but I have an idea not nearly ho 
strong as when he first raaried mamma. A lady acquaintance of his 
is rather apt to interupt what one is saying, and papa told mamma 
that he thought he should say to the lady's husband “ I am glad your 
wife wasn’t present when the Deity said ‘ Let there be light’ ” 

It is as I have said before. This is a frank historian. She 
doesn’t cover up one’s deficiencies, but gives them an equal show¬ 
ing with one’s handsomer qualities. Of course I made the remark 
which she has quoted—and even at this distant day I am still as 
much as half persuaded that if that lady had been present when 
the Creator said, “ Let there be light,” she would have interrupted 
Him and we shouldn’t ever have got it. 

From Susy’s Biography. 

Papa said the other day, “ I am a mugwump and a mugwump in pure 
from the marrow out (Papa knows that I am writing this biography 
of him, and he said this for it.) He doesn’t like to go to church at all, 
why I never understood, until just now, he told us the other day that 
he couldn’t bear to hear any one talk but himself, but that he could 
listen to himself talk for hours without getting tired, of course he said 
this in joke, but I’ve no dought it was founded on truth. 

Mark Twain. 

(To bo Continued.) 
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CYNTHIA’S WAGER. 


I. 

Cynthia’s behaviour at this time gave 
me, I confess, grounds for some uneasy 
apprehension. My estate, though not 
bountiful, was sufficient: I was but 
twenty-five years of age, and I was en¬ 
dowed by nature with those parts that 
best become a man of letters. Not a 
few of my verses, as I still believe, 
were worthy of Mr. Congreve or Mr. 
Pope, and I had employed my gifts 
freely in hymning my Cynthia’s praises. 
Indeed, during many months, my ad¬ 


dresses had been received so favorably 
that I had come to regard her as al¬ 
ready mine. Judge, therefore, of my 
displeasure, when from my fancied se¬ 
curity I seemed like to be completely 
overthrown, and that by a saucy rascal 
of whom none in our neighborhood had 
any knowledge. For there arrived one 
day upon our village, newly come from 
London, a fellow named Jack Hardy, 
furnished with no other credential than 
an over-plentiful supply both of money 
and impudence. He gave himself the 
airs of a town-gallant, loving to speak 
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of political intrigue and the last scan¬ 
dalous tale from the coffee-houses with 
much fullness, hut, as I was apt to sup¬ 
pose, with very little knowledge. 

However, his gallantry prevailed 
much with Cynthia. She was forever 
questioning him upon the newest 
modes, enquiring whether petticoats 
were still full-hooped, and whether, as 
a good Tory, she should patch upon the 
left cheek or the right. To all her ques¬ 
tions the cunning coxcomb devised 
flattering replies, vowing that, did she 
hut journey to London, it would he 
scarce a week before she had become 
tlie toast of the town. In a word he 
stood so high in her favor that I feared 
lest on his return to London he should 
persuade the deluded Cynthia to ac¬ 
company Mm. But, by great good luck, 
he was summoned hastily to leave, at 
the call, as he said, of business, and I 
hoped heartily that we had seen the 
last of him. 

Judging that now was tlie time to 
press my suit, I visited Cynthia with¬ 
out delay. She and her father, the 
clergyman of our parish, entertained 
me with a dish of tea in the garden, it 
being July, and. the weather very sul¬ 
try. But my love had a fit of the vapors 
and scarce would speak, save of the 
pleasures of a town life, while we en¬ 
deavored vainly to divert her humor. 
When her father had withdrawn, being 
busied with his sermon for the mor¬ 
row, I strove to reason with her afresh. 

“ ’Tis idle to talk,” said she. “ ’Tis 
my fate to live all my years in the dull 
country manner, to be burdened with 
keeping house all day, with a hand at 
ombre or piquet of an evening, as my 
one diversion.” 

“You can change it when you will,” 
I said. “Were you but my wife, Cyn¬ 
thia, how gladly would I pass each 
hour in devising new pleasures for 
you.” 

“Pretty pleasures, forsooth!” she 
cried, “Can you wonder that a gallant 


gentleman like Master Hardy attracts 
me rather than a dull country squire?” 

“At least,” I answered warmly—for 
indeed her tone angered me—“you 
know that I come of good family; while 
as for that coxcomb—” 

“l'ou shall not speak of him thus!” 
said Cynthia. “He is well known and 
esteemed throughout the cities of Lon¬ 
don and Westminster. I have his own 
word for it” 

“A pretty pledge, indeed!” said I. 
“And yet, Cynthia, if ’tis fame that you 
desire for your husband, I myself have 
hopes of gaining some share by my 
writings.” 

“ 'Tis slow in coming,” she said. 
“Those ingenious speculations, now, 
which you writ last year and proffered 
to the Spectator—” 

“Mr. Addison did not print them,” I 
admitted; “but what of that? I shall 
yet succeed.” 

Cynthia laughed scornfully. “You 
are over-modest, sir! Well, I will 
promise to be yours can you but gain 
ten guineas by your writing in six 
months’ time.” 

“Darling!” cried I, “be sure, with 
such a prize in view, I will succeed!” 
and I endeavored to embrace her. She 
slipped nimbly away, but as she did so 
a necklace of the finest brilliants fell 
to the ground from the bosom of her 
dress, wherein it had been concealed. 

She made as if to pick it up, but I 
was before her. “A pretty trinket! 
Perchance your father gave it you?” 

Cynthia blushed. “No, I had it of 
Master Hardy, if you must know. Not 
but what your question savors of im¬ 
pertinence.” 

“Then,” said I “you had best return 
it to him. To receive such presents 
from gentlemen is not permitted to my 
wife.” 

“Oh!” she cried with flaming cheeks, 
“I am not your wife!” 

“But you will be before a month is 
passed. On Monday, Cynthia, I set out 
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for London, where I make no doubt I 
shall sell my poems for a round sum. 
And then I shall return to claim you. 
See here, for instance, is a trifle.” I 
pulled a paper from my pocket and be¬ 
gan to read:— 

“As when the sea, with wild resound¬ 
ing roar, 

Gathers its strength and surges to the 
shore, 

Though baffled oft, returning yet again 
It strives to shake th’ unshaken cliff, 
in vain, 

Doomed still to seek, and never to 
obtain— 

So, cruel maid, attempts thy swain for¬ 
lorn 

To move thy heart, and mollify thy 
scorn, 

Thou, as that rock—” 

There was a swish of skirts, and look¬ 
ing up, I beheld the saucy baggage run¬ 
ning down the garden path, with her 
hands clapt to her ears. 

I put the poem away thoughtfully. 
Did Cynthia indeed disdain me? 
“Pooh!” cried I, taking heart, “she can¬ 
not do so, else had she not made that 
wager. Ten guineas, forsooth! ’Twas 
of her cunning that she named so pal¬ 
try an amount. Ten guineas! Why, 
these few lines alone would not be 
dear at such a price.” 

II. 

Two days later, being the sixth of 
July in the year 1715, I set out for Lon¬ 
don, bearing with me fair copies of the 
most elegant of my poems rolled around 
a cylinder of wood to keep them from 
being crushed. The journey by the 
stage-wagon was tedious; the occur¬ 
rences I met with were ordinary, and 
very little happened which could enter¬ 
tain by the relation of it. I was might¬ 
ily pleased to see at last the ruddy 
glow in the sky which betokened the 
situation of London. 

On the morning following I quitted 


my apartments for the purpose of sell¬ 
ing my poems, hoping thus at one 
stroke to disprove the flouts and to 
gain the hand of my adored Cynthia. 
It was some years since I had been last 
in town, and I was incommoded some¬ 
what by the crowded state of the 
streets, to which I was wholly unaccus¬ 
tomed. Passage was rendered the 
more difficult by the monstrous garb 
worn by the women of fashion, whose 
petticoats tvere now blown up into a 
most enormous concave, well-nigh cov¬ 
ering the whole breadth of the pave¬ 
ment. Moreover the thoroughfares 
■were full with bands of busybodies, ar¬ 
guing on matters of politics, and dis¬ 
cussing the last advices from the Court. 
With some difficulty, therefore, I made 
my way to the house of Mr. Jacob Ton- 
son, the publisher, which stands within 
Gray’s Inn Gate, next to Gray’s Inn 
Lane. 

Here, I was persuaded, my adven¬ 
tures would have a happy conclusion, 
nor had I imagined the rebuff that was 
in store for me. When, after an irk¬ 
some delay, I was ushered into Sir. 
Tonson’s private room, that gentleman 
cut short my proposal to read aloud 
some favorable specimens of my muse. 

“You have a good subscription list 
for your volume, sir?” he enquired. 

I explained that this was needless; 
the quality of my work could not fail 
to commend itself to the public. 

“Or perhaps you design to dedicate it 
to some person of quality, whose name 
you have permission to use, and whose 
interest you may command?” 

“My muse needs no patron,” said I. 
"If you will but permit me to read you 
a few passages—” and I began to untie 
my roll. 

He stopped me with an imperative 
gesture. “It were a needless trouble,” 
he said; “I am loth to seem discour¬ 
teous, sir, but I cannot publish your 
poems. And I have an appointment in 
a few minutes with Mr. Addison.” 
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Being not a little vexed at this recep¬ 
tion, I bade Mr. Tonson an unceremo¬ 
nious farewell, and returned to my lodg¬ 
ings and my dinner. While I was about 
it, I asked my landlady whether she 
had ever heard of Jack Hardy, think¬ 
ing to test the fellow’s saying that he 
was famous throughout the town. To 
my surprise she said that she knew of 
him very well, adding with an odd side¬ 
long look that she hoped I was no 
friend of his, as to which I reassured 
her very sufficiently. But, having whet¬ 
ted my curiosity in this way, she re¬ 
fused to divulge anything further con¬ 
cerning him, saying that it was best to 
say nothing against so dangerous a fel¬ 
low. 

Having finished my dinner, I set off 
once more, this time to the house of 
Mr. Lintot, the rival of Mr. Tonson. 
There scarce could be two publishers, I 
imagined, foolish enough to despise my 
poems. Conceive of my dismay, there¬ 
fore, when Mr. Lintot put the same 
questious to me as Mr. Tonson had 
done, and likewise refused with the ut¬ 
most emphasis to give a single guinea 
for my verses! 

Now, indeed, I was at a loss how to 
act, but beiug wearied with my fruit¬ 
less journeying, I betook myself to But¬ 
ton’s coffee-house, to which, as I knew, 
the literary wits of the town were apt 
to resort. Seating myself in a corner 
with a dish of coffee, I feigned to be 
reading a news-sheet, while in truth lis¬ 
tening to tlie words and studying the 
countenances of those who, as the 
evening drew on, began to swarm into 
the room. 

The talk was indeed an odd contrast 
to that which engaged the rest of the 
town. Although public matters at 
this time were in a troubled condition, 
and the contention ’twixt Whig and 
Tory running very high, the company 
amongst whom I now found myself 
scarce mentioned matters of state. To 
listen to them you might have sup¬ 


posed England to be a republic of let¬ 
ters, and books to be the one topic of 
importance worthy the attention of a 
zealous citizen. What converse there 
was upon politics was very amiably ex¬ 
changed, the disputants vying in good- 
humored raillery at each other’s ex¬ 
pense. But when the talk was of let¬ 
ters, the debate waxed so exceedingly 
warm, were it but over a line of some 
German writer, that more than once I 
looked for the rival factions to come to 
blows. To one person only did both 
parties pay deference, nor was I sur¬ 
prised to hear this arbiter addressed as 
Mr. Addison. His discourse was grave 
and weighty in manner, but he showed 
some ill-liumor did any seem to differ 
from him. Methinks it was the men¬ 
tion of a line from a Latin author 
which caused him to begin an ingenious 
dissertation on the immortality of the 
soul. But he was cut short by a gen¬ 
tleman of a ruddy face and a manner 
which seemed to betoken that he had 
supped, ’Twas easy to guess by his 
bearing that this was Sir Richard 
Steele. 

“Oh! stop, stop,” he cried. “Your so¬ 
journ in Ireland, I perceive, has not 
cured you of your fondness for preach¬ 
ing. You are full as dull as ever were 
your Saturday Spectators.” 

Mr. Addison frowned. “It were well 
had you profited by their teaching, 
Dick. But you are to know, gentle- 
meu,” ho said, placing two volumes on 
the table before him, “that I would 
have your opinion concerning these 
two translations of Homer’s First Iliad. 
I am apt to think, though both are well 
done, that Mr. Tickell’s lias more of 
Homer than Mr. Pope’s.” 

“Mr. Pope has a pretty wit for the 
writing of lampoons,” said another, 
“but I am mightily surprised at his at¬ 
tempting Homer.” 

“Methinks,” quoth a third with a 
sneer, “that he is somewhat indebted 
to these ancient heathen, for they have 
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furnished him with the pattern of his 
morality and manner of life.” 

“Nay,” broke in Sir Richard, “you 
wrong Mr. Pope therein. And to me 
his performance seems to excell Mr.- 
TickeH’s; ’tis as just to the sense; and 
the numbers, beyond question, have 
more spirit.” 

Thereon arose a general clamor, all 
the rest abusing Mr. Pope with the ut¬ 
most vehemence, but rather assailing 
his character as a man than his merit 
as a translator. Mr. Addison, indeed, 
made some show of defence on his be¬ 
half, but with little zeal. I make no 
doubt that Sir Richard had borne his 
part in the debate, but that, overcome 
by the effect of his potations, he speed¬ 
ily fell into a very profound slumber. 

As it was now become dark, I began 
my return to my abode, not a little out 
of humor with the spitefulness of the 
critics whose judgment I had heard. 
And thereby I was led to reflect upon 
the baseness of that envious spirit 
which loves to speak ill of all those 
who by their own merit have gained 
general applause. It were scarce worth 
while, I thought, for a man to labor af¬ 
ter fame, if, when he has gained it, all 
who were once his equals will envy and 
abuse him, because they now see him 
their superior, and will endeavor to 
sink his reputation that they may the 
better advance their own. 

I had proceeded thus far in my specu¬ 
lation when my thoughts were on a 
sudden diverted. Turning the corner of 
a narrow and ill-lit street hard by Co¬ 
vent Garden, I heard sounds as of a 
scuttle, mingled with loud appeals for 
aid. Hastening in the direction of the 
clamor, I found a small man endeavor¬ 
ing to escape from the clutches of three 
rascals, whom, from their violence, as 
well as from their masked faces, I took 
to be some of those footpads who com¬ 
monly infest the city by night. By ill- 
luck I wore no sword, nor had I any¬ 
thing in my hand save my roll of poems 


fastened around the piece of wood. But, 
through the swiftness of my approach, 
and the din made by these knaves, who 
were dying “Down with the rapist!" 
at the top of their voices, I was upon 
them before they were aware of my 
presence. With a mighty blow I 
brought down my roll, which served 
very tolerably as a weapon, upon the 
head of the nearest, and with such ef¬ 
fect that he fell headlong into the gut¬ 
ter. The second immediately took to 
his heels, crying out that the watch 
were after them. But the remaining 
fellow threw himself fiercely upon me, 
and contrived to snatch my roll from 
my grasp. I grappled with him, how¬ 
ever, and for some moments we wrest¬ 
led fiercely, ho endeavoring to strike 
me with my own weapon, while I did 
my utmost to throw him. In the vio¬ 
lence of our struggle it chaueed that 
his mask was displaced, and the moon 
emerging at the same moment from be¬ 
hind a cloud showed, to my amaze¬ 
ment, the features of Jack Hardy! 

So astonished was I that my hold 
upon him slackened. In a moment ho 
had taken to his heels, and with such 
swiftness vanished that I rubbed my 
eyes to learn whether I were not in a 
dream. But now the gentleman whom 
I had rescued, and whom I perceived to 
ho somewhat misshapen and deformed, 
approached mo with many protesta¬ 
tions of gratitude. To secure him 
against further attack I readily under¬ 
took to accompany him to his abode. 
On the way he inquired my name and 
condition, and seemed mightily relieved 
to hear that I was from the country. 

“I greatly desire you, sir,” he added, 
“to tell none, at least in town, of this 
adventure. It would furnish the scurvy 
wits of Button’s with a month’s humor. 
But there, ’tis your good fortune to 
know nothing of Button’s.” 

“Nay,” I replied, “you mistake; I 
quitted it not an hour since.” 

"Iley'.'’ lie cried, looking at me Sharp- 
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]y, “and did they speak of my Homer 
and Mr. Addison’s?” 

“If I am fortunate enough to have 
the company of Mr. Pope,” said I, 
“they did indeed speak of your work, 
as also of Mr. Tiekell’s, but they made 
no mention of that of Mr. Addison.” 

“ ’Tis the same,” he cried. “And 
pray, what was their judgment?” 

I hesitated. “One that merits not to 
be repeated.” 

"True,” he agreed; “they are but a 
petty crowd of winkers and whisperers, 
the slaves of a grand Turk. But had 
you a taste for poetry— 1 " 

His words reminded me of my loss. 
“Alas,” I said, “that scoundrel took my 
poems with him!” and Mr. Pope—for it 
was indeed that ingenious writer whom 
I had rescued—being vastly curious/to 
know my meaning, I made bold to tel] 
him the entire history of my adventure 
to town, which diverted my auditor 
hugely. 

“Zounds,” he said, “your poems are 
indeed weighty reading, and have giv¬ 
en that scoundrel a worse headache 
than ever Mr. Philips’ pastorals 
brought upon his readers. I am might¬ 
ily indebted to your skill as a handler 
of verse. But what will the lady say 
if you return to her empty-handed? 
Nay, your valor must needs not go un¬ 
requited. You will permit me, sir, !o 
exert my interest on your behalf with 
my Lord Halifax and others—or if you 
would desire some place under Govern¬ 
ment, since the Tories have no longer 
the upper hand,I doubt not that I could 
secure it for you.” 

“Nay,” I replied, “it were ill-fitting 
for me to claim so great a reward for 
a service so paltry, nor would I willing¬ 
ly leave my present mode of life in the 
country for the strife and turmoil of 
tlie town. But if, as you honor me by 
saying, my poems have rescued you 
from some peril, ten guineas were a 
trifle to pay for the well-being of the il¬ 
lustrious Mr. Pope. And thereby, as I 


have set before you, could I claim my 
Cynthia.” 

He laughed again. “ ’Tis richly 
earned!” he cried, pulling out his purse. 
“Never have lines done so much service 
as those you printed on that rascal’s 
head! Here are the guineas, most val¬ 
iant Ajax! I need trespass no longer 
upon your courtesy, for we are now 
hard upon my house. Farewell, and 
commend me to the beauteous Cyn¬ 
thia.” 

With this he left me, and I turned to 
my own journey, very well pleased 
with the night’s adventure. Nor ever 
afterwards could I endure to hear Mr. 
Pope’s character made free with, as 
was too commonly done by the baser 
sort of wit. At least he had behaved 
towards me with the greatest generos¬ 
ity and good-will. I had earned my ten 
guineas by my poems, and was at liber¬ 
ty to quit London on the following day. 

III. 

You may suppose that I hastened 
home with the utmost dispatch, and 
betook myself without delay to Cyn¬ 
thia. I discovered her seated in the 
garden, and her cheek reddened at my 
approach. 

“So soon returned!” she cried. “You 
have quickly forsaken your purpose, 
sir.” 

“Nay,” saixl I, “I have gained it,” and 
without more ado I related the whole 
history of my adventure. When I told 
her of my unexpected meeting with 
Jack Hardy, you may conceive her con¬ 
fusion. That gentleman, as I had since 
found, spoke no more than truth when 
he claimed to be known throughout 
London, for he was the head of a no¬ 
torious band of footpads, and had come 
to our village with the intent of eluding 
the pursuit of the law. The necklace 
which the designing fellow had be¬ 
stowed upon Cynthia was doubtless 
part of bis ill-gotten booty. 
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When with great exactness I had 
told her all, Cynthia gazed at me with 
a new light in her eyes. 

“Oh,” she cried, “that I could have 
preferred that vile imposter to—” she 
choked herself at the word. 

“May I beg you to recall our wager?” 
said I. “My poems have earned ten 

Temple Bar. 


guineas, and—” 

Hereat she suddenly fell to sobbing. 
“Nay, how can you pardon me, when 
’tis Cynthia who has lost you your 
poems?” 

“Not so,” I replied, folding her in my 
arras, “ 'tis my poems that have won 
me Cynthia.” 

Anthony C. Deane. 
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DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN -OF THE 
NIGHT MEDICAL SERVICE. 

G~T5) EFORE giving to the public a few leaves 
from my diary, I may as well explain that 
I am young and have but recently re¬ 
ceived my diploma as a physician. As a mat¬ 
ter of course, in order to get myself before 
the public, I enrolled my name for the night 
medical service, the act authorizing which passed 
the Legislature at Albany during last session. 

Monday, August 23d. 

I like this office better than the one I occu¬ 
pied when I obtained my diploma. The neigh¬ 
borhood is more fashionable, and I don’t think 
the landlady will be so strict about my paying 
the rent the day it is due. My shingle, too, has 
a more imposing appearance, and will probably 
attract patients. 1 have but few of these; but 
I am young and can wait. Suppose I shall have 
to. As I am now on the Night Medical Service, 
and liable to be called at any moment by the 
police to attend on the poor at $3 a visit, I shall 
spend the night in study. Ah! Spoonbill’s 
“ Therapeutics ”—a capital work. I shall read 
for two hours and then go to bed. 

Tuesday , August 24th. 

As I don’t think that I am likely to be called 
to-night, I have asked a few of the boys to 
have a game of whiskey poker. They came. 
We had a glorious time, but I managed to lose 
a dollar and a half—too much for a young 
physician. As I expected—had no call to-night. 
Suppose I shall have to-morrow. 

Wednesday , August 23th. 

Something tells me there is work in store for 
me before midnight. A three-dollar fee will be 
very acceptable alter my loss at whiskey poker 
last night. I will lie down and take a nap. 
I am sure that was a ring. It is, it is! Hurrah! 
a policeman. An accident in a stable—some- 
poor groom kicked by a horse, I suppose. The 
policeman appeared very anxious and quite 
unnerved, he nearly fell down on the sidewalk 
with excitement. I reached the stable which 
was on Tenth Avenue. There was no doubt of 
its being a stable. The policeman was very 
nervous as he led me rather unsteadily into a 
dimly lighted stall, where the unfortunate 
patient was supposed to be lying. I felt his 
pulse—it was a very large and hard one. Good 
gracious, there must be some horrible mistake 
here! I’ll be hanged if the policeman wasn’t 
drunk, and the patient he brought me to see a 
horse that had the staggers. No three dollars 
this time. 

Thursday, August 26th. 

To-night I shall surely have better luck. The 
ridiculous horse incident makes me laugh.' 
1 never heard anything more absurd. It must 
never get about, or the boys would chaff me out 
of my life. I am curious to know the nature of 
the work I shall have to-night. When will that 
bell ring? Another policeman, this time not 
drunk. A man is in a fit in a tenement house 
in Avenue A. I don’t know why they came to 
me, for I am not in the district; but I suppose 
it’s all right. Perhaps the police couldn’t make 
the other physicians hear. I am taken to the 
top of an eight-story tenement house; it’s a hot 
night, too. But never mind, there are three 
dollars hanging to the visit. I enter a poorly 
furnished room; the patient is lying quietly 
asleep on the bed. The policeman informed 
me that tins man had been very much in the 
same condition all day. I carefully examine 
him. Sold again, by Jupiter! I had been 
called to attend a corpse of at least eighteen 
hours standing. No three dollars, of course. 

Friday, August 23th. 

My adventure of last night was not, it is true, 
as bad as the sick horse business, but it was 
quite as mortifying. Still, I have not been a 


week in the service, and I must strike something 
profitable before long. Perhaps my luck may 
turn to night. There is a ring. A genuine case 
this time. A man opposite the police station 
had been suffering severely. I see the patient 
and diagnose the case. It is epilepsy, compli¬ 
cated by tic doloureux and cerebro-spinal men¬ 
ingitis. I prescribed accordingly, and may call 
the case my first satisfactory one. I shall col¬ 
lect my three dollars in the morning. 

P.S.—It is not to be. The police-surgeon of 
the precinct has seen the patient and simplified 
my diagnosis, pronouncing the case one of 
“common drunk.” Truly, the way of the young 
physician is hard. I shall hope no more, but 
take things as they come. 

Saturday, August 28th. 

At midnight there was the usual ring. I 
open the door, but I feel it will be a summons 
that will bring me additional disappointment. 
Two or three men arc very ill in Baxter Street. 
The messenger said the police had sent him — 
perhaps they had. The neighborhood is not 
nice, but I went. I did not like the inmates 
of the house at all; they had such repulsive 
countenances; besides, Icould find nothing the 
matter with them. Sending for me must have 
been a joke on their part. When I reached my 
office I discovered that I had lost my only 
valuable, a hundred and fifty dollar gold watch. 
The fellows, I afterwards learnt, were thieves, 
and had adopted this plan to rob me. Belong¬ 
ing to this night medical service is not profit¬ 
able—I shall resign. 

Sunday, August at)th. 

Called again to see—as the policeman tells 
me—one of the very deserving poor—a female. 
I am beginning to hate the deserving poor, and 
I was never particularly fond of females. But 
duty calls me and I must obey. I go. It is 
strange, but this officer is leading me into the 
same street where I formerly boarded—the 
very house. I see my landlady, to whom, by 
the way, I owe fifty dollars. She doesn’t look 
ill, but she looks angry. The policeman informs 
me that she is one of the deserving poor, owing 
to her boarders omitting to pay her. I rush 
from the house in disgust and have from this 
moment resolved to give up the business of 
doctorandtotry to get asituation as a horse-car 
driver. 
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DISAPPEARED. 

By I'.'. F. Hazard. 


Chapter I. 

Rome, June 14 lit, 18—. 

Monsieur Armand Leriiiton, Dear Sir : In yours of 
tlie 2nd, you say a vast amount of valuable property 
has come into your possession, to be held in trust until 
you discover the heir of the late Jean Langlair—Ralph 
Ainsworth—and ask me for any information I cau givo 
regarding said heir. Inclosed you will find a scrap of 
an American newspaper, which fell into my hands by 
accident. This, with my personal knowledge, given in 
the following pages, will throw all of the light I possess 
on this remarkable subject. 

Twenty-eight years ago Ralph and I were chums at 


college. He was a handsome, manly fellow — a general 
favorite. After graduating, wo went abroad together, and 
in the brotherly intimacy that grow up between us I 
discovered that under his frank manner lie concealed a 
profound reticence and an iron will. Once or twice only 
I had a glimpse into the dark recesses of his nature. I 
remember, one evening, scolding him, half playfully, for 
never answering letters from homo. To my surprise, in¬ 
stead of responding in the same vein, he looked at mo 
with fierce anger and remorse contending in his eyes; 
and saying, “ I am not a good son,” ho went out into the 
street, and I saw him no more that night. We spent 
three years in going wherever our fancy dictated, and 
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everywhere Ralph was feted, flattered and adored. His 
wealth, hie handsome person and his bonhomie made him 
welcome in the most exclusive as well as the most demo¬ 
cratic society. I was afraid so much attention would 
turn his head, but he was always the first to propose a 
change of place. A demon of restlessness seemed to have 
taken possession of him. I secretly wondered if any of 
the beautiful women who so cleverly laid siege to his 
heart had succeeded in making an impression on it; 
but I w T as soon convinced his indifference was too com¬ 
plete to be feigned. 

One evening we came home from a dinner, where Ralph 
had been unusually brilliant and entertaining, and as we 
sat smoking, watching the faint streaks of light grow 
brighter in the East, I said: “What put you in such 
good spirits last night ?” 

“I havo taken a berth in the Columbia for home,” he 
answered. 

I was thunderstruck. The Columbia was to leave in 
two or three hours. 

“Why, old boy,” I cried, “what is taking you home 
on such short notice ?” 

He got up hurriedly and walked back and forth, full 
of suppressed excitement. 

“It is no new thought. I have looked forward to this 
day ever since I first set foot on foreign soil—yes, before 
I engaged my passage over.” Presently ho took from an 
inner pocket a small locket of blue enamel on a gold 
ground, and placed it in my hand. “ That is why I am 
going homo,” ho said. I opened it eagerly, and was 
fascinated with the exqnisito girlish face before me. 
Around her perfect throat was a delicate chain, and sus¬ 
pended from it the counterpart of the locket in my hand. 
Under the picturo was the namo “ Lilian Ainsworth. ” 

I describe this incident minutely on account of the 
strango circumstanco connected with it, which I will re¬ 
late further on. Ralph was looking over my shoulder at 
the beautiful face. Sineo he had begun to speak of her, 
the floodgates seemed open ; he could not again retreat 
into his usual reticence. Ho poured forth rapid, broken 
sentences that stunned mo into silence. 

“ SI to is my cousin. I gave her my word of honor I 
would neither seo nor write to her for three years. My 
father is a madman to oppose our union. I will never 
submit to a final separation. It was for her dear sako I 
have endured this miserable exile. The endless strife be¬ 
tween my father and mo was killing her—I could seo it. 
Ho holds marriage between cousins is a crime. He has 
almost wrecked the two lives he once held dearest by his 
insane obstinacy. Lilian venerates and fears him to the 
verge of fanaticism ; but the time has come when I shall 
claim my own love, in defiaueo of the whole world, if 
need bo.” 

Two hours later I stood on the ship trying to say 
good-by to Ralph. Ho was full of high spirits and joy¬ 
ous excitement. 

“My dear Allen,” ho said, “don’t look so forlorn. 
You would givo mo the blue dovils if I was not on my 
way homo.” 

I asked : “Are they expecting you, Ralph ?” 

IIo throw back his head and laughed : “ No. I can 
imagiuo tlio joy of my respected father whon I walk in. 
lie thinks I am at tlio bottom of the sea by this time, 
probably.” 

“ And—Lilian ?” 

His faco was positively illuminated os he answered : “ I 
have perfect faith in Lilian, thank God 1” 

As the weeks and months went by I heard of him 
occasionally—never from him. He was as popular at 


homo as he had been abroad ; the life of our old club— 
the centre around which the most brilliant society re¬ 
volved. Then there came a blank, and for years I heard 
of him no more. Twenty-three years after our parting, 
business called me back to America. I found myself a 
stranger in my native land. I determined to look up 
Ralph, and for that purpose sauntered into tlio old club- 
rooms, thinking I was certain to find him there. Old 
friends with new faces greeted me—the boys were men— 
we had to get acquainted anew. But he was not amonf 
them. I asked every one to whom I spoke for Ralph 
Ainsworth — the pride of tho club, the king among his 
fellows. 

“ Ralph Ainsworth ? Let me think. Brown, where is 
Ainsworth ? Dead, ain’t he ?” 

“Ainsworth? I have not seen or heard of him for 
nearly twenty years. What a brilliant fellow he was! 
How did you happen to think of him ?” . 

Out of all those old-time friends of his, who roared 
when he laughed, danced when he piped, only one could 
give me a clow to his whereabouts in the last dozen 
years. 

“ If I remember aright, about ten years ago he was 
down ou his place; but a good deal can happen in ten 
years. He may be there and he may not. We lost sight 
of him in tho club fifteen or twenty years ago. Ho was a 
splendid fellow—Ralph. l r ou don’t seo such young men 
nowadays.” 

It seemed incredible that he could havo been forgotten. 
It was monstrous, unheard-of, that his friends could bo 
so indifferent as to his fate 1 I resolved to hunt for this 
man, who had so completely dropped out of the lifo that 
used, to be so full of him, till I found him. I did not 
rest until I had reached the inn of tho village nearest his 
old home. As I ate my bre'akfast, I asked the landlord : 

“ Have you any conveyance to take mo over to Mr. 
Ainsworth’s placo ?” 

He looked at mo as if I had asked for his father's, 
mummy. 

“ Squire Ainsworth’s ?” ho asked, stooping to pick up 
a straw from tho floor, and thoughtfully chewing it. “ I 
reckon you don’t mean Squire Ainsworth’s,” he continued, 
in a tone of friendly remonstrance, with a deprecatory 
side glance from his half-suspicious eyes. 

“ Certainly, sir; Ralpli Ainsworth,” I answered, im¬ 
patiently. 

“Mariar,”he said to his wife, who just then entered 
the room, “the furren gentleman wants we should git 
him over to Squire Ainsworth’s.” 

He spoke with a studied carelessness, with a palpably 
assumed, off-hand jauntiness. Tho woman paused with 
startled eyes ; the plate of smoking cakes she carried fell 
with a crash to tho floor. 

“ Lord-a-massy !” she cried, and fled. 

After a great deal of coaxing, threatening and bribery 
I induced “mine host” to allow his man-of-all-work to 
drive me to my destination. I tried in vain to discovor 
wliy tho name of my genial friend should throw thesis 
good peoplo into such a state of consternation, but could 
elicit nothing save a caution not to tell tho man where 
I was going. I was to keep up an elaborate pretense of 
business in tho next village till I reached tho Ainsworth 
place, which was minutely described to me. When I 
had accomplished half of my journey it became impossi¬ 
ble for me to restrain my curiosity any longer. 

“Does Squire Ainsworth go often to tho village ?” 

The man turned on me two wide-opened, staring eyes. 

“Say,” ho murmured, huskily, “what did you ask 
that there fur ?” 
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“ Oh, I don’t know. I am going there, and I wondered 
if he would be at home.” 

He started violently, but said nothing, and we jogged 
quietly on.' Presently he stopped his horse and turned 
to speak to me. 

“Say, I guess you be frum furrin parts?” 

“Yes, I am from Rome.” 

“Scarlet woman !” he breathed, heavily. Great drops 
of sweat stood on his forehead. 

“ Why don’t you. go on ?” 

“ Say, I can’t go on furder.” 

I begged and bribed in vain, so I was forced to walk 
the remainder of the way. I was amused to see the 
horse that had brought me, at a snail’s pace, started 
back to the village on a run. 

When I reached the Ainsworth place, I was struck with 
the wild picturesqueness of the scenery. At a distance 
the mansion was very imposing, but, on closer inspec¬ 
tion, I noticed an air of desolation over everything. 
Weeds held up their vagabond heads on the eaves ; moss 
clung unmolested to the blackened shingles ; the drives 
and walks were overgrown with grass, and luxuriant vines 
ran riot among the grand old trees. 

I knocked thrice before the great door creaked on its 
hinges—a forerunner of the fact that I had been heard. 
An old, rusty serving-man, whoso voice seemed merely a 
continuation of the creaking, asked grudgingly what was 
wanted. His eyes blinked in the sunshine, as one unac¬ 
customed to daylight. 

I was satisfied with my adventure ; I did not wish to go 
any further ; but, as one impelled by a force unseen— 
irresistible—I brought all my strength of will to bear on 
this feeble old man, and, in spite of his surly resistance, at 
last induced him to let me cross that uncanny threshold. 
He ushered me into an immense drawing-room, ablaze 
with numberless wax candles. Our footsteps fell noise¬ 
lessly on the rich velvet carpet. The closed windows 
were draped with heavy silk curtains, and a bright coal 
fire burned in the grate—contrasting pleasantly with the 
chill air outside. Ensy-cliairs, pretty tables, books and 
papers were scattered cozily around, and all were re¬ 
flected in a fine old mirror that filled the north end of 
this beautiful room. 

After ushering me into this room, the servant turned 
to leave me. 

“Will you tell your master I am here ?”I asked. 

“I will tell him when he is awake,”he creaked. 

X looked at my watch. It was half-past eleven. 

“When will that bo ?” I inquired, impatiently. 

“Ho breakfasts at three.” 

With this astounding piece of information, he left me. 
I repented his words till they seemed part of a rhyme : 
“He breakfasts at three—he breakfasts at three.” I 
could make nothing of it. A sane man surely would not 
breakfast at three. Was he sane ? This new thought 
startled me. I glanced at the wonderfully lighted room ; 
that did not seem sane. Yet, ns I had come, I meant 
to stay till I had seen my boyhood’s friend. I walked 
restlessly about tho room, picking up a book here and 
there. All old friends—books Ralph and I had laughed, 
or argued, over long years ago. Several of them wero 
marked, as if some one had just laid them down. In one 
was a blue ribbon—faded almost white where it hung 
outside of tho book—bright and new between the leaves. 
Another was carelessly left half closed, with a dainty 
handkerchief rumpled up and thrust in it to keep the 
place ; as if the reader had left the room but for a moment. 
Yet the leaves were yellow where they wore held open, 
and the handkerchief was stained with time. . In one 


corner of the latter was embroidered the monogram, 
"h. A.” I took up the papers, one by one, and read tho 
date of twenty years ago. The profound silence of I ho 
mansion oppressed me, and I began to grow faint with 
hunger. 

I walked into the hall and tried the outer door—locked ! 
I concluded to hunt up the old man, and ask for some¬ 
thing to eat. Every door was looked. I called and 
knocked in vain. Tired out at length, I returned to the 
drawing-room and threw myself into an easy-chair that 
stood beforo the grate. I placed a book—which I had 
been unconsciously carrying around—on an ottoman that 
stood close to my chair, and presently fell into a. deep 
sleep. 

I must have had the hour three impressed on my mind, 
for, exactly as the hands of my watch pointed to three, I 
started up, wide awake. Or, perhaps, it was a preseuco 
that awakened me. I had not heard him come, but when 
I started up Ralph Ainsworth stood in tho doorway, 
tall and handsomo as of old, but his hair was as white 
as snow. _ 

Chapter II. 

Fouty-five, with the hair of eighty. His mouth was 
stern and hard, the brown eyes were full of the profouud- 
est melancholy. Just at that moment there was a swift 
gleam of anger in them. He was not looking at me, but 
at the ottoman beside my chair. Ho came forward and 
picked up the book I had laid there, saying something— 
almost inaudible to me—about “ desecration,” and placed 
the book in the exact spot from which I had taken it. I 
felt like a culprit beforo an unmerciful judge. 

“Ralph Ainsworth,” I said, “have you forgotten me, 
your friend Allen ? Do yon remember tho days in 
Rome ?” 

Ho turned his melancholy eyes on my face, but showed 
neither surprise nor other emotion. 

“I remember you, Allen.” Just then a far-away bell 
tinkled grudgingly. “We better not keep breakfast wait¬ 
ing.” He looked at his watch. “ Three minutes late ; this 
must not happen again.” 

He led the way, and I followed. Tils’hall was so dimly 
lighted that I started back when the magnificent dining¬ 
room was opened. It gleamed and sparkled with silver 
and crystal, while the scarlet hangings glowed in tho 
dancing lights. The table was .set for two. 

Ralph stood for a moment looking with cold, hard 
eyes at tho ruBty old man, who creaked in and out of 
tho room with tho smoking breakfast. 

The old creature withered like a frost-bitten leaf under 
his gaze. 

“Why is there not another plate?” 

“I thought-” 

“ What right have yon to think ?’’ 

The servant winced, as if to evade a blow, and hur¬ 
riedly placed a third plate on the table. For whom was 
the plate behind the tea-urn ? We ate in absolute silence, 
and returned to the drawing-room. 

I felt an unwholesome gloom settling on my spirits. 
I began to fear this man. He paid no attention to me 
whatever. I sat in troubled silence watching him. Ho 
took from a cabinet a bunch of letters and some pictures ; 
the latter he spread out in a row on a writing-desk. Then, 
seating himself at the desk, he read the letters one by one. 
They wero so yellow and so worn with much handling, I 
expected to see them drop to pieces. After carefully going 
through them all, he began to write, and for hours he 
never moved his position, but wrote rapidly on. Once 
the old servant noiselessly stood in tho doorway. I had 
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not hoard him coming, and started when ho appeared so 
stealthily. Ealph did not look around or stop writing, 
hut with his left hand motioned tho man away. How 
did ho know ho was there ? I was seized with a wild de¬ 
sire to got out of this terrible presence. Ho was no lon¬ 
ger Balpli Ainsworth to me. I resolved X would silently 
steal out into the blessed daylight. I had barely formed 
the thought, .{then ho wheeled around in his chair and 
pinioned nie with liis searching eyes. 

“XVliy ?” ho demanded. 

I tried to tell him a lie, but ho compelled mo to speak 
the truth. 

“ Because I fear you. You arc a terrible man! Y r ou 
aro as a stranger to mo.” 

I expected him to strike mo to the earth. Ho only 
looked at me with those fearful eves. 

“I (tin. a stranger,” ho said, slowly ; “ a stranger to life, 
a stranger to death ! I am 
dead while I live, yet I 
liavo not the'blessed privi¬ 
leges of tho dead.” 

Again tho old servant 
a p p n a r e d at the door. 

Ealph looked at him in¬ 
quiringly. 

“A mighty storm be 
brewing,” he wheezed, in a 
scared undertone. 

“Throw open the 
blinds,” commanded Ealph. 

A look of exultation flashed 
into his ashen face. 

When the blinds were 
opened, I saw with sur¬ 
prise it was no longer day. 

Wo stood together by the 
window, and watched the 
terrific storm burst over¬ 
head. With the wild swish 
of tho rain, the mad bellow 
of the thunder and the long 
shafts of quivering light 
shot from the stygian dark¬ 
ness, ho seemed to bo en¬ 
dowed with now life. Ho 
drew deep breaths, as if lie 
had, now, indeed, begun to 
live. He talked incessant¬ 
ly, with a wild hilarity that 
froze the blood in my veins. 

His eyes shone like stars. 

Ho caught me gnyly by the arm, and, laughing with some 
of his old boyish glee, dragged me along the hall to a 
room, whose door ho throw open. 

“Allen, you poor devil,” he laughed, “why don’t you 
enjoy it ? You are favored, you are blessed beyond your 
deserts! You shall see the close of this stupendous 
drama.” He threw up the window—-which was needless, 
for in through shattered panes the rain was beating. 
“There shall bo no obstruction this time,” he called to 
mo between tho peals of thunder. 

. In the lightning’s glare, I corrld see he was drenched 
with tile beating rain. He leaned far out over the window- 
ledge, and dragged in a slender rod of steel, pointed at 
the ends. All around the window was blackened and 
charred, as if with fire. He arranged the rod on the 
window-ledge, running it through a block of glass. I 
stood appalled. What was he doing ? In the flashes of 
vivid light, I saw his upper garments had been removed, 


and tho point of steel rested against his heart. I cried 
aloud in terror at this mad act, but my voice was lost in 
the roar of the storm. I saw the brilliant lightning dance 
like a fiend through the room, and fell to the floor 
unconscious. 

When I recovered I was lying on the cold stone bench 
of a dimly lighted back hall. Tho rusty old man was 
rubbing my hands with whisky. I could hear the storm 
dying away in the distance. 

“Is he dead ?” I whispered. 

“No ; ho is not for death,” answered the old man, in 
a fearful undertone. The storm seemed to have oiled 
his creaking voice till it W'as inclined to run on. Ho 
repeated : “ He is not for death ! He is always temptin' 
the liglitnin’ that way—every storm. It makes the hairs 
of my head stan’ on end, but they pass him by, they pass 
him by.” I wondered vaguely who “they’’were that 
passed him by. He cau¬ 
tioned mo not to mention 
tho storm to his master, 
who was waiting for me in 
the dining-room. We sat at 
dinner as we had at break¬ 
fast, with the third plaeo 
vacant. Ealph had not 
quite lost the excitement 
of the storm, although he 
did not mention it. He 
talked rapidly and well. 
With the eapriciousness 
that I had noticed in him 
all day, he referred num¬ 
berless times to our life 
abroad. He remembered 
incidents which I had for¬ 
gotten till lie recalled 
them. I grew so interested 
that when we returned to 
the drawing-room I had 
abandoned my intention of 
leaving before morning. 
Ealph seated himself in 
the chair before the grate, 
while . I took one further 
from tho fire. He was full 
of sparkling anecdotes, and 
charm ing reminiscences. 
We talked and laughed, till 
I almost forgot he was not 
my old Ealph. But after 
the clock struck eleven his 
brilliant eyes became restless and anxious, he glanced 
repeatedly at the door, as if impatiently expecting some 
one. He walked back and forth, talking lightly as he 
lucked up a book or a paper and ran his eye quickly 
over it. Once he stopped before the cabinet, and from 
an inner drawer took out a piece of tissue-paper, from 
which ho drew a dainty rosette, of pale-blue satin, and 
pinned it on his coat. After this he again seated him¬ 
self, and became silent and thoughtful. The little clock 
on the mantelpiece chimed twelve ; he started up, listen¬ 
ing intently. My own Ealph Ainsworth stood before 
me, the bright, expectant face—the laughing eyes—all 
but tho bonny brown hair. 

The door opened, and as noiselessly as a snowflake is 
W’afted downward, a young girl floated into the room; 
she stood for a moment wavering—as a flower on its 
slender stem—then flew forward like a bird, and he 
folded her in his arms. 
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Then he held her from him, and devoured her beauty 
with his gleaming eyes. 

She was the most exquisite creature I ever saw. Her 
golden hair was down in one long braid, as if it had 
fallen so, and she had not heeded it. She wore a trailing 
robe—thin, soft, and white—with long, wide sleeves that 
fell back from her white arms. In one little hand she 
held a pale-blue satin slipper which had lost its rosette, 
and peeping from under her dress, one tiny foot was 
incased in a stocking only ; while the other wore the 
slipper’s mate, crowned with its coquettish rosette. Then 
I noticed for the first time one of her beautiful arms was 
scorched, the sleeve half burned away, and part of her 
thin robe was blackened and charred. He drew her to 
the ottoman, where she nestled against him as he sat in 
the low, easy-chair beside her. I could not hear their 
voices, but I could see they talked as lovers talk, her 
hands clasped in his. His face w T as radiant with happi¬ 
ness as he looked down into hers. I noticed on her white 
throat a slender golden chain, with a tiny locket of blue 
enamel on a gold ground; she seemed to be speaking of 
it to him, for she unclasped the chain aud held the locket 
in her hand, looking up at him with an arch smile. 

He answered by taking from an inner pocket the 
counterpart, and placed it beside its fellow, but his 
slipped from her hand and fell to the floor—only her 
own still lay on the pretty palm. For a moment she 
looked up like a grieved child—for a moment a look of 
agony crossed his face. 33tit almost before I could de¬ 
tect this fleeting emotion it was gone, and they were 
happy again, as only those can be who love with passion¬ 
ate abandonment of heart aud soul. 

The clock chimed four. I could not believe it possible. 
It had seemed but moments since midnight. The beau¬ 
tiful creature beside Ralph put her finger to her lips and 
listened. As the last stroke died away she started up 
in a pretty flutter, and flew with noiseless haste to the 
door, looking over her shoulder as she ran, throwing him 
airy kisses, while her exquisite face was dimpled with 
smiles. 

He stood an instant looking after her — with his very 


soul in his eyes—then he too disappeared in the hall. I 
had not moved, I had scarcely breathed while she was 
there, but as one drawn by a stronger power I followed. 
Ralph stood at the foot of the stair, gazing up with wild, 
sad eyes. I saw the flutter of a white robe disappearing 
far above. He turned on me with fierce anguish. 

“How can I live till to-morrow night, you gaping 
fool?” 

As suddenly as lie had remembered my presence, lie 
forgot me, and talked to himself with infinite, sadness. 

“If I enter by any other gate, she is lost toVift^. for 
ever. I will write again ; this time she must answer.’ 4 ?' 

He dashed up the stairs, two at a time, with his old 
boyish impetuosity. I longed to get into the air ; I £elt 
suffocated. I staggered dizzily to the great outer door. 
Over my hand on the knob, 1 ! felt a cold, bony, hand 
close. I started back in horror. Could I never get out 
of this fearful house ? It was the old man that' ?tood 
beside me. 

“Let me out!” I said, hoarsely. 

He unlocked the massive door and swung it back on 
its groauing hinges. I started eagerly into the blessed 
air; he laid the cold, detaining band again on my arm. 

“ Say what you want quickly! ’ I cried, trying to shako 
him off. 

He moistened his thin, parched lips with his tongue, 
and creaked and rattled before ho could find his voice. 

“Twcn—ty year,” he wheezed, “ twen—ty year, Xbavo 
had to go through it.” - 

I looked attentive. He tapped his skeleton forehead, 
and wheezed on : 

“Wrong here. Wrong senco old squire foun’ out 
they was married in secret, an’ hadn’t tole him. There 
ware a storm that night, that laid- the • whole forest 
low. There ware a hurricane outside, an’ a hurricane 
inside. An’ she came in, when olo squire was black 
with rage, an’ had his arm lifted to strike the young 
squire down. She came as she ware—clothes half off. 
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half on, hair bangin’ in a braid—an’ flew betwixt ’um, 
cryin’, ‘It is my fault! it is my fault!’ Just then came 
a thunderbolt like the crack o’ doom. Lightenin’ tore 
through winder-sash an’ struck the pretty dear in her 
young husband’s arms—dead—clean dead. All on ’um 
ware knocked flat. Ole squire, ole squire’s lady—who 
was cry iu’ in her chair—me, that ware wish in’ I could 
blast ole squire—an’ him, and her—locked in his arms. 
They buried her while he 'ware ravin’ like a madman in 
fever. Olo squire an’ ole squire’s lady got over it 
gradual, but he would never see neither one again. Ole 
squire’s lady peeked an’ pined away within the year, an’ 
ole squire follered not long after. Young squire neveiv 
smiled till one night she came back. An’ back she comes 
every night sence. Lights burn in’ by day is no good, 
they know.” 

His dim eyes peered fearfully around. I could not 
speak. I held out my hand to this faithful old soul, and 
hurried away. I heard him wheozing behind me : 
“Twenty year sence a livin’ man lias crossed young 
Bquire’s doorstep.” 

Six months later, when again in Rome, my eye was 
caught by Ralph's name in an American paper. A mere 
scrap, as you see, carelessly cast aside as waste paper. I 
read and reread it, fascinated by the horror of it. Read 
it, and you will know all I know of my boyhood’s friend. 

I remain, yours, etc., etc., D. F. Axlest. 

* * * * * * * 

“A shocking tragedy occurred yesterday near tho village of 
Bondalo. During a fearful storm, Ralph Ainsworth, an eccentric 
tccIuso, was litorally torn to pioces by tho terrific lightning. It is 
supposed-” 
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Chapter VII. joyful for to hear them. And all about there 

bloomed so many pretty flowers of divers sorts 
how queen guinevere went A-MAYiNG, and that the entire meadows were carpeted, as it 
of what befell. were, with tender and delightful beauty. And 

anon the wind would wax strong and full, and 
Now it befell upon a pleasant day in the anon it blew softly; and whenever it waxed 
springtime that Queen Guinevere went a-May- strong all the tree-tops swam like soft plumes 
ing with a goodly company of knights and against the bright sky. 

ladies of her court. And among those knights Such was the spring day when Queen Guine- 
were Sir Pellias and Sir Geraint and Sir Dina- vere and her court went a-Maying, and certes 
dor and Sir Aglaval and Sir Agravaine and Sir it is good to be abroad in the field and in the 
Constantine of Cornwall, and sundry others. sunlight beneath the gentle sky at such a sea- 
The day was exceedingly pleasant, with the air son. 
as warm , as milk, and the sunlight all yellow And as the fair young queen and her gay 
like to gold, and the breeze both soft and gen- court of lords and ladies gathered the white 
tie. The small birds they sang in every thicket blossoms of the hawthorn, they ever chattered 
and hedge-row, so that it made the heart very and laughed and made them very merry. 

* Copyrighted, 1902, by Howard Pyle. All rights reserved. 
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It was down in the meadows they were, be¬ 
side the smooth-flowing river, and as they 
walked in joy of holiday among the fragrant 
blossoms, one of the damsels who was attendant 
upon the queen cried out of a sudden: “ Lady, 
oh, my lady, look I pray look! Who can he be 
that cometh yonder ? " 

Then Queen Guinevere lifted up her eyes, 
and, behold! she saw that there came across 
the meadows a damsel riding upon a milk-white 
palfrey. And, accompanying the damsel, there 
were three pages beautifully clad in sky-blue 
raiment. And the damsel was also clad entirely 
in blue, excepting that she wore a finely wrought 
chain of gold about her neck, and a fillet of 
gold about her brows. And her hair (which 
was as yellow as gold) was wrapped all about 
with bands of blue ribbon, embroidered with 
gold. And Queen Guinevere observed that of 
the pages that followed the damsel one of them 
bore a square frame, and that the frame was 
enveloped and covered with a curtain of crim¬ 
son satin. 

Now when the queen beheld that goodly 
company approaching, she bade Sir Pellias for 
to go forth to meet the damsel. 

So when Sir Pellias met the damsel and her 
three pages, he spake to her in this wise: “ Fair 
damsel, I am commanded by yonder lady for 
to greet you, and to crave of you the favor of 
your name, so that I may make you beknown 
unto her.” 

And the damsel replied: “ Sir Knight, I do 
perceive from your countenance and address 
that you are certes some lord of very high es¬ 
tate and of great nobility; wherefore I will gladly 
tell to you that my name is Parcenet, and that 
I am a damsel belonging to the court of a cer¬ 
tain very high dame who dwelleth at a consider¬ 
able distance from here and who is called the 
Lady Ettard of Grantmesnle, I come hither¬ 
ward desiring to be admitted to the presence of 
Queen Guinevere; accordingly if you shall tell 
me whereabouts I may find that noble lady, I 
shall assuredly be very greatly beholden unto 
you.” 

“ Ha, lady! ” quoth Sir Pellias, “ thou shaft 
not have very far to go to find that noble 
queen; for, behold, yonder she walketh, sur¬ 
rounded by her court of lords and ladies." And 


the damsel said: “ I prithee bring me unto 
her." 

So Sir Pellias led Parcenet unto the queen, 
and made the queen acquainted with the name 
and title of the damsel. And Queen Guine¬ 
vere, with great graciousness of demeanor, de¬ 
manded of the damsel what might be the busi¬ 
ness that brought her thitherward so great a 
distance from her home. 

“ Lady ," quoth the damsel, “ I will tell you 
that very readily. The Lady Ettard, my mis¬ 
tress, is considered by all those in that part of 
the world whence I came to be the most beauti¬ 
ful lady in all the world. Now of late there 
hath come such a report of the exceeding beauty 
of the Lady Guinevere that the Lady Ettard 
hath seen fit for to send me hitherward for to 
see for myself if that which is said of the beauty 
of that queen is soothly true. And indeed, 
lady, now that I stand before you, I may not 
say but that you are the fairest dame that ever 
mine eyes beheld — only saving and excepting 
my Lady Ettard." 

Then Queen Guinevere laughed with a very 
great heart of mirth. “ Fair damsel,” quoth 
she, “ it seemeth to me to be a very merry affair 
that thou shouldst have traveled for so great a 
distance for so small a matter. And, in sooth, 
I set no great store by mine appearance, what¬ 
soever it may be; wherefore I am altogether 
willing to concede that thy lady — and haply 
many another — is far more fair than I am. 
For though the court of queen or lady may 
flatter her, yet her looking-glass doth always tell 
her the very truth without any flattery whatso¬ 
ever. But tell me, damsel, what is that thy 
page beareth so carefully wrapped in that cur¬ 
tain of crimson satin ? ” 

11 That," quoth the damsel, “ is a true and 
perfect picture of the Lady Ettard my mis¬ 
tress.” 

Then Queen Guinevere said: “ Now I will 
that thou show to me and my court the pic¬ 
ture.” 

“ That will I do,” said the damsel. Where¬ 
upon she commanded the page who bore the 
picture for to come forward. And the page did 
so, and dismounting from his noble white horse, 
and kneeling upon one knee, he uncovered the 
picture before the face of Queen Guinevere and 
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before her court, so that the queen and all her 
court beheld the picture. And the picture was 
painted very cunningly upon a panel of ivory, 
framed with gold and beset with many jewels of 
divers colors. And the queen and her court 
beheld that the picture was the picture of a lady 
of such surpassing and extraordinary beauty 
that her like was hardly to be found in all of 
the world. 

“ Hey 1 ” quoth Queen Guinevere, “ thy lady 
is indeed graced with an extraordinary beauty, 
fair damsel; and if she indeed resembles that 
picture, I am very well fain to acknowledge 
that her like for loveliness is not to be found 
in all of the world." 

Then up spake Sir Pellias before all that 
noble court. “ Not so, dear lady,” quotli he; 
“ for I do protest, and am willing to maintain 
my words against all comers, that thou thyself 
art by far the most beautiful lady in the entire 
world." 

“ Heyday, Sir Knight," quoth the damsel 
Parcenet. “ It is well that thou dost maintain 
that saying so far away from the ten towers of 
Grantmesnle; for at that place is a certain 
knight, called Sir Engamore of Malverat, who is 
a very great knight indeed, and who maintaineth 
the same in favor of the Lady Ettard against 
all comers who dare to encounter him.” 

Then Sir Pellias placed his palms together 
before Queen Guinevere and besought her thus: 
“ Lady, I do pray thee of thy grace that thou 
wilt so far honor me as to accept me for thy 
true knight in this matter. For I would fain 
assay this adventure in thy behalf if I have thy 
permission for to do so. And if thou grantest 
me leave I will straightway go forth against Sir 
Engamore of Malverat, and I greatly hope that 
when I meet him I shall cause his overthrow, to 
the increasing of thy honor.” 

Then Queen Guinevere laughed again with 
very great mirth. “ Dear knight,” quoth she, 
‘‘it pleaseth me beyond measure that thou 
shouldst take upon thee in my behalf so small 
a quarrel of mine as this quarrel is. For if so 
be thou dost assume so small a quarrel, then 
how much more wouldst thou take a more 
serious quarrel upon thee I Wherefore I do 
accept thee very joyfully for my champion in 
this affair. So go thou presently and arm thy¬ 


self in such a way as may be fitting for this ad¬ 
venture.” 

“ Lady," said Sir Pellias, “ I do beseech thee 
further for to permit me in this affair to enter 
upon my undertaking clad in no better guise 
than I now am. For an I do succeed in win¬ 
ning for myself armor and accoutrements upon 
the way, consider how much greater will be thy 
due, seeing that I enter upon my adventure 
clad only in holiday raiment.” 

Now at this time Sir Pellias was clad alto¬ 
gether in an attire fitted for a May-day: to wit, 
doublet and hosen of fair crimson cloth of deli¬ 
cate texture, cut shoon of black velvet, and a 
black velvet cap surmounted by a long crimson 
feather. Hanging from his shoulders was a 
short fair cloak of crimson silk, embroidered in 
silver and with balls of silver dependent from 
the corners thereof. Wherefore it was never 
before heard of that a knight setting forth upon 
a serious adventure should go clad in such a 
guise. Nevertheless the queen did not forbid 
him, but she bade her page Florizel for to fetch 
the best horse that he might obtain for Sir 
Pellias, and bade him go as he listed. So he 
rode away, all in the sunlight, across that field 
abloom with many flowers; and with him went 
the damsel Parcenet and the three pages clad 
in blue. 

Thus entered he upon that famous adventure 
of which I have now to tell you; for so one 
oftentimes beginneth with a light heart a silly 
undertaking that endetli very seriously. 

So they rode for a considerable distance, with 
little or no discourse, until at last the damsel 
Parcenet said: “ Sir, I know not thy name or 
thy condition, or who thou art; wilt thou not 
inform me thereof?" 

And Sir Pellias said: “ I will so, damsel. Men 
call me Pellias of the Hill, and I am a knight 
of King Arthur’s court and his Round Table." 

But when Parcenet heard who was that knight 
who rode beside her, she cried out with great 
voice; for Sir Pellias was very famous throughout 
that entire land, and was held by many of good 
information to be the strongest knight in all of 
the realm, saving only King Arthur and King 
Pellinore — for at that time Sir Launcelot had 
not yet appeared, nor Sir Tristram, nor Sir 
Percival, nor Sir Bors de Ganis. And the 
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maiden was wonderfully uplifted in thought for 
to find herself in the company of so famous a 
knight. Wherefore she said by and by: “ It 
will surely be a great honor for Sir Engamore 
of Malverat to have to do with so famous a 
knight as thou art, Sir Pellias.” Whereunto 
Sir Pellias replied: “ I think there are several 
other knights of King Arthur’s Table who are 
better knights than I." And Parcenet said: “ I 
trow not, Sir Pellias.” 

Then by and by she asked of Sir Pellias: 
“ How wilt thou get thyself armor for to fight 
with Sir Engamore withal?” 

And Sir Pellias made answer very steadfastly: 
“ Maiden, I know not where I shall find me 
armor for my defense, but before the time cometh 
for me to engage with Sir Engamore of Malverat 
I shall find me armor sufficient for my purpose. 
For thou must know that it is not always the de¬ 
fense that a man weareth upon his body that 
bringeth him success, but more often the spirit 
that uplifteth him unto that which he under- 
taketh.” ' 

And Parcenet said: “ I would that I had a 
knight of such a spirit as thou hast, Sir Pellias." 
And Sir Pellias laughed and said: “ Maiden, 
when thy time cometh I wish for thee a knight 
with much more spirit than I. Only tell me: 
wouldst thou have him fair or dark, or short or 
tall?” 

And Parcenet said: “ I would have him about 
as tall as thou art, and with the same color of 
hair and eyes, and with a straight nose like 
unto thine, and with a good wit such as thou 
hast.” 

To this Sir Pellias made reply: “ Alacka- 
day! why didst thou not tell me so ere we had 
come so far ? For I could easily have got thee 
a dozen such in Camelot; for they have them 
there a-plenty in wicker cages, and sell them 
two for a farthing.” 

Whereat the damsel laughed right cheerfully, 
and said: “ I trow not, Sir Pellias.” 

Thus talking with great good will and right 
pleasantly, Sir Pellias and Parcenet and the 
three pages following them traveled onward 
until about the middle of the day. 

At that time they came to a very pleasant 
place in a valley where was a plantation of 
apple-trees all abloom with pink blossoms. And 


here Sir Pellias he dismounted and then lifted 
the damsel down from off her palfrey. And 
when they had seated themselves in the grass 
one of the pages spread a fine napkin upon the 
soft and tender lawn, and upon the napkin he 
set a roasted capon and a fair loaf of white 
bread and a bottle of Rhenish wine the color of 
yellow gold. And Parcenet seated herself upon 
one side of the cloth and Sir Pellias sat upon 
the other side. Then, before they began for 
to eat, Sir Pellias spake and said: “ Maiden, I 
would that I might gaze upon that picture of 
thy mistress again, and that I might behold 
it whilst I eat my meal.” And Parcenet made 
reply: “Why not, Sir Pellias? Thou shalt 
indeed see it." 

So she commanded the page who bore the 
picture for to fetch it, and the page did so and 
set it up against the trunk of the apple-tree. 
And Sir Pellias regarded the picture with a great 
deal of pleasure, and he said: “ Ha, maiden, 
if thy lady is as fair of face as this picture telleth 
her to be, she is very fair indeed.” Whereunto 
Parcenet replied: “ I tell thee, Sir Pellias, that 
picture doeth her very ill favor, for she is a 
very great many times more beautiful than 
that." 

“ Alas, maiden,” said Sir Pellias, “ in that 
case it is an ill thing for any knight for to have 
to assail her claim unto beauty. Now I tell 
thee truly, I would rather be the true knight of 
that lady than of any one whom I ever beheld 
in all of my life.” 

At this Parcenet fell a-laughing beyond all 
measure. “Heyday, Sir Knight," quoth she, 
"and is it so with thee? Now I may tell thee 
that ladies like to the Lady Ettard are as 
plentiful at Grantmesnle as knights like thee 
are plentiful at Camelot. For in like man¬ 
ner at Grantmesnle do they keep such ladies 
in wicker cages a-hanging like gay birds from 
the windows of houses." 

And Sir Pellias said: “ Maiden, thou makest 
a mock of me.” 

Thereupon they both fell to with right good 
will at their repast, for they were anhun¬ 
gered. 

So I have told you how Sir Pellias and Parce¬ 
net began that journey, traveling right cheer- 
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fully together through the gentle springtide so 
long ago. That night they lodged at a very 
quaint and pleasant inn that stood at the out¬ 
skirts of the Forest of Usk, having reached the 
border of the woodland at that time of the day 
when the sun was sloping to his setting. And 
the next day they entered the forest. 

Now after they had traveled a considerable 
distance through the depths of the silent wood¬ 
lands, they came to that part which is called 
the Forest of Arroy. And when they had come 
thither, the damsel Parcenet said to Sir Pellias: 
“ Sir Knight, this part of the forest is called by 
those who know it the Forest of Adventure. 
For it is a very wonderful place, full of magic 
and of singular sights and sounds. For thou 
must know that it is in this part of the forest 
that there dwelleth the Lady of the Lake, and 
her magic is of a sort that maketh all this wood¬ 
land fay. Somewhere nigh to this place is that 
land containing the lake wherein she dwelleth, 
and I tell thee that very few people have ever 
entered that land to behold it, and fewer yet 
have returned to tell unto other men that 
which they have seen. And this forest is called 
the Forest of Adventure because that no knight 
hath ever entered its boundaries but some ad¬ 
venture of a strange sort hath befallen him.” 

And Sir Pellias said: “Maiden, that which 
thou tellest me is very pleasant for to hear, for 
doubtless in this place I shall obtain a suit of 
armor to my liking." 

So they entered the Forest of Adventure 
without more ado, and as they traveled forward 
for a very long way they discovered that the 
forest here grew ever more dark and strange 
and lonesome, so that it seemed at times as 
though the silence covered them all over like a 
cloak, so that to those travelers the forest was 
soothly a very grimly place. So following their 
journey they came at last to a place where the 
road grew exceedingly narrow, and lo, before 
them was a brawling stream of water that ran 
down violently, with many whirlpools and water¬ 
falls, betwixt stones of huge and monstrous size 
covered with moss and lichen. And all the 
trees round about were crooked and bent and 
covered with thick green moss. And as they 
drew nigh to the ford of this stream they per¬ 
ceived a great thorn-tree that grew close by the 


way. And underneath the thorn-tree upon a 
bank of green moss there sat a beldam so 
aged and wrinkled that her like was hardly to 
be found in all the world. . For her chin rose 
upward toward her nose, and her nose de¬ 
scended toward her chin; and her face it was 
covered with a multitude of wrinkles. And 
when this beldam perceived them drawing nigh, 
she called aloud upon Sir Pellias in a cracked 
and broken voice: “ Sir Knight, Sir Knight, wilt 
thou not of thy knightliness help a poor body 
across this torrent ? Here beneath this thorn- 
tree have I sat for many days, and yet no one 
cometh who will give me aid.” 

Then Parcenet said to the old woman: 
“ Pence, be still, thou hag. Who art thou who 
sittest here in rags and tatters that dareth to ask 
of so noble a knight for to give thee such aid as 
that?” 

But the old woman cried all the louder: “Sir 
Knight, Sir Knight, I do beseech thee of thy 
knighthood for to carry me across this torrent. 
For behold my frame, how aged and how feeble. 
I may not cross the water of my own strength, 
for an I undertake it I must of a surety sink 
therein and perish.” 

Then Sir Pellias turned his face upon Par¬ 
cenet, and he said very seriously: “It is thou 
who must hold peace, damsel. Dost thou know 
so little of true knightliness as to think that a 
fair face alone layeth claim upon one who 
weareth belt and golden spurs ? King Arthur, 
who is the perfect model of knighthood, would 
never take any difference to mind concerning 
who it was that called upon his knighthood for 
aid, provided that one were in need of his succor 
and assistance. And as he is himself so hath he 
taught his knights to be. Wherefore this poor 
creature hath as great a right to mine assistance 
as though she were the fairest dame in Chris¬ 
tendom." Then turning him toward the old 
woman, he said: “That which thou requirest 
of me I will perform according unto thy behest.” 
Wherefore he dismounted from his noble war- 
horse, and lifting up the old woman from where 
she sat, he set her with great gentleness upon 
the saddle, Then himself mounting his steed 
once more, he drave into the ford of the stream, 
and so came across the torrent in safety to the 
other side. And close behind him came Par- 
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cenet, and she neither laughed nor frowned, but 
she looked very strangely upon Sir Pellias, for 
mayhap she had never yet seen a knight of such 
a sort as that knight of King Arthur’s Table, 
who would perform such a service for an old 
woman of such ill visage and all clad in rags 
and tatters. And after Parcenet came the three 
pages, and so they crossed the stream together. 

Now when they had reached the other side 
of the water Sir Pellias dismounted and would 
have aided the old woman to alight from the 
saddle; but, lol she waited not for his aid, but 
leaped down very lightly from where she sat. 
Then befell a strange thing that passed all for 
marvelousness, for, instead of that old woman, 
there was in that place a wonderful lady of such 
extraordinary beauty of countenance and of 
apparel that neither Sir Pellias nor the damsel 
had ever beheld her like before. 

And if that forest was the forest of enchant¬ 
ment, then did this lady belong well in such a 
place, for she too was altogether of enchant¬ 
ment. For it was very plain to be seen that she 
was not of the earth like ordinary mortals, but 
was something altogether different. Her face 
was of a wonderful clearness, like to ivory for 
whiteness, and her eyes were black and bright, 
like unto two jewels set into ivory; and she was 
clad all in green from head to foot, excepting that 
a cord of crimson and gold was interwoven into 
the meshes of her long hair, which was like to 
fine silk for softness and for glossiness. And 
around her neck was a wonderful necklace of 
opal stones and emeralds inset into gold, and 
about her wrists were bracelets of wrought gold 
inset with emerald stones and opals. 

Thus had the Lady of the Lake appeared 
unto King Arthur, and thus did she appear 
unto Sir Pellias that day. 

And when Sir Pellias beheld her extraordinary 
beauty, and that it was in no wise like to the 
earthly beauty of any lady whom he had ever 
beheld, he wotted that she must be some one of 
high degree and of exalted station in a land of 
faerie into which he had entered. Wherefore 
he knelt before her and set his hands together, 
palm to palm. And she said: “Sir Pellias, why 
dost thou kneel unto me?" And he said: 
“ Lady, because thou art so wonderful." And 
she said: “Thou shalt not kneel to me, Sir 


Pellias, for he who serveth a lady as thou hast 
done service to me maketh himself her equal, 
whosoever she may be.” And he said to her: 
“ Lady, who art thou ? ” And she replied: “ I 
am one who holds an exceedingly kind regard 
toward King Arthur and all his knights, because 
that he and they are of such noble sort and 
quality. And more especially do I hold a kind 
regard unto thee, Sir Pellias; though why that 
should be thou as yet knowest not. I am she, 
by name Nymue, whom men call the Lady of 
the Lake, and it was through me that King 
Arthur obtained that wonderful sword called 
Excalibur.” 

And Sir Pellias said: “ Lady, thou doest me 
great favor in that thou Iettest mine eyes be¬ 
hold thy beauty.” And the lady smiled upon 
Sir Pellias and said: “ Sir Pellias, I am minded 
to do thee a much greater kindness than that, 
though what that kindness may be thou art 
not now prepared to know, but by and by 
thou shalt know it. Meantime I do claim 
thee for my knight in that thou hast so well 
served me this day, And in token of my kind¬ 
ness toward thee I do bestow this upon thee, 
which I bid thee to wear under all circum¬ 
stances ; for it is of a virtue that thou wottest 
not of.” Therewith she took from about her 
neck that collar of opal stones, of emeralds, and 
of gold, and hung the same about the neck and 
shoulders of Sir Pellias, so that it hung down 
upon his crimson raiment with a very wonder¬ 
ful glory of variegated colors. Then, while Sir 
Pellias still knelt, she vanished from the sight 
of those who looked upon her, and was gone 
upon that moment, leaving them all astonished 
and bemazed at what had befallen. For, lo! 
where she had been there was nothing but that 
woodland and the brawling stream. 

Then, by and by, Sir Pellias arose from his 
knees like one in the maze of some wonderful 
dream. So he mounted upon his horse with¬ 
out speaking a word, but in entire silence. And 
likewise in entire silence they departed from 
that place. Only after they had gone a very 
considerable distance Parcenet said : “ Sir Pel¬ 
lias, thou art certes very worthy of that great 
favor that hath been bestowed upon thee.” 

And Sir Pellias, all bewildered, said with ex¬ 
ceeding modesty: “Dost thou think so, maiden ? " 
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And she said: “ Yea, I do think so," 

But Sir Pellias knew not that the necklace 
which the Lady of the Lake had hung about 
his neck possessed such a virtue that whoso¬ 
ever wore it, that one was beloved of all. For 
that collar of emerald, of opal, of goid, was, in¬ 
deed, of that singular virtue. 

And now listen of what furthur adventures 
befell Sir Pellias in this part of the forest, and 
of how he won him a suit of armor. 

Chapter VIII. 

HOW SIR PELI.IAS OVERCAME A RED KNIGHT 
CALLED SIR ADRESACK, AND OF HOW IIE 
LIBERATED TWENTV-TWO CAPTIVES FROM 
THAT KNIGHT’S CASTLE. 

Now, after that wonderful happening, they 
journeyed continuously for a great while. Nor 
did they pause at any place until they came, 
about an hour after the prime of the day, to a 
certain part of the forest where charcoal-burners 
were plying their trade. Here Sir Pellias com¬ 
manded that they should draw rein and rest for 
a while, and so they dismounted for to rest and 
to refresh themselves, as he had ordained that 
they should do. And while they ate their mid¬ 
day meal those sooty fellows who dwelt thus 
always within the deep and silent forest stood 
about them at a distance and looked at them 
from afar as though they were strange beings 
from out of another world. 

Now as they sat thus refreshing themselves 
with meat and drink, there came of a sudden 
from out of the forest a sound of great lamenta¬ 
tion and of loud outcry, and almost immediately 
there appeared from the thickets, coming into 
that open place, a lady in woeful array, riding 
upon a pied palfrey. And behind her rode a 
young esquire, clad in colors of green and white 
.and seated upon a sorrel horse. And he also 
appeared to be possessed of great sorrow, being 
in much disarray and very downcast of counte¬ 
nance. And the lady’s face was all beswollen 
and inflamed with weeping, and her hair hung 
down upon her shoulders with neither net nor 
band for to stay it in place, and her raiment was 
greatly torn by the brambles and much stained 
with forest travel. And the young esquire who 


rode behind her came with a drooping head and 
a like woeful disarray of bramble-torn apparel, 
his cloak dragging behind him made fast to 
his shoulder by only a single point. 

Now when Sir Pellias beheld the lady and 
the esquire in such sad estate, he arose imme¬ 
diately from where he sat, and went straightway 
to the lady and took her horse by the bridle and 
stayed it where it was. And the lady looked 
at him yet saw him not, being altogether 
blinded by her grief and distraction. 

Then Sir Pellias said to her: “ Lady, what 
ails thee, that thou sorrowest so greatly ? ” 

Whereunto she made reply : “ Sir, it matters 
not, for thou canst not help me.” 

“ How know ye that ? " said Sir Pellias. “ For 
I have a very good intention in my heart for to 
aid thee if it be possible for me to do so." 

men tne lady looked more nearly at Sir Pel¬ 
lias, and she perceived him as though through 
a mist of sorrow. And she beheld that he was 
not clad in armor, but only in a holiday attire 
of fine crimson cloth. Wherefore she began 
sorrowing afresh, and that in great measure, 
for she deemed that here was one who could 
give her no aid in her sorrow. Wherefore 
she said: “ Sir Knight, thy intentions are kind, 
but how canst thou look to give me aid when 
thou hast neither arms nor defenses for to help 
thee in taking upon thee such a quarrel ? ” 

And Sir Pellias said: “ Lady, I know not how 
I may aid thee until that thou tellest me of thy 
sorrow. Yet I have good hope that I may 
serve thee when I shall know what it is that 
causes thee such disorder of mind.” 

Thereupon, still holding the horse by the 
bridle, he brought the lady forward to that 
place where Parcenet still sat beside the napkin 
spread with food. And when he had come to 
that place, he, with all gentleness, constrained 
the lady for to dismount from her horse. Then, 
with equal gentleness, he compelled her to sit 
down upon the grass and to partake of the food. 
And when she had done so, and had drunk 
some of the wine, she found herself to be greatly 
refreshed, and began to take to herself more 
heart of grace. Thereupon, beholding her so 
far recovered, Sir Pellias again demanded of 
her what was her trouble, and besought her ' 
that she would open her heart unto him. 
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So, being encouraged by his cheerful words, 
she told to Sir Pellias the trouble that had 
brought her to that pass. 

“ Sir Knight,” she said, “ the place where I 
dwell is a considerable distance from this. 
Thence I came this morning with a very good 
knight called Sir Brandemere, who is my hus¬ 
band. Now this morning Sir Brandemere would 
take me out a-hunting at the break of day j and 
so we went forth with a white hound of which 
my knight was wonderfully fond. So, coming 
to a certain place in the forest, there started 
up of a sudden from before us a white doe, 
which same the hound immediately pursued 
with great vehemence of outcry. Thereupon 
I and my lord and this esquire followed there¬ 
after with very great spirit and enjoyment for 
that sport. Now when we had followed the 
white doe and the white hound for a great 
distance, we came to a certain place where we 
beheld before us a violent stream of water 
which was crossed by a long and narrow bridge. 
And we beheld that upon the other side of the 
stream there stood a strong castle with seven 
towers, and that the castle was built up upon 
the rocks in such a way that the rocks and the 
castle appeared to be altogether like one rock. 

“ Now as we approached the bridge afore¬ 
said, lo! the portcullis of the castle was lifted 
up and the drawbridge was let fall very sud¬ 
denly and with a great noise, and there imme¬ 
diately issued forth from out of the castle a 
knight clad altogether in red. And all the 
trappings and the furniture of his horse were 
likewise of red; and the spear which he bore 
in his hand was of ash-wood painted red. And 
he came forth very terribly, and rode forward 
so that he presently stood at the other end of 
that narrow bridge. Thereupon he called out 
aloud to Sir Brandemere my husband, saying: 

‘ Whither wouldst thou go, Sir Knight ?' And 
unto him Sir Brandemere made reply: ‘ Sir, I 
would cross this bridge; for my hound, which 
I love exceedingly, hath certainly crossed here 
in pursuit of a doe as white as milk.’ Then that 
Red Knight cried out in a loud voice: ‘ Sir 
Knight, thou comest not upon this bridge but 
at thy peril; for this bridge belongeth unto me, 
and whosoever would cross it must first over¬ 
throw me or else he may not cross.’ 


“ Now my husband Sir Brandemere was 
clad at that time only in a light raiment such 
as one might wear for hunting or for hawking; 
only that he wore upon his head a light basi¬ 
net of steel infolded-with a scarf which I had 
given him. Ne’theless he was so great of heart 
that he would not abide any challenge such as 
that Red Knight had given unto him j where¬ 
fore, bidding me and this esquire (whose name 
is Ponteferet) to remain upon the farther side of 
the bridge, he drew his sword and rode forward 
to the middle of the bridge with intent to force 
a way across if he was able so to do. Where¬ 
upon, seeing that to be his intent, that Red 
Knight, clad all in complete armor, cast aside 
his spear and drew his sword and rode forward 
to meet my knight. And so they met in the 
middle of the bridge. And when they met to¬ 
gether that Red Knight lifted himself in his stir¬ 
rups and smote my husband Sir Brandemere 
upon the crown of his basinet with his sword. 
And I beheld the blade of the Red Knight’s 
sword that it cut through the basinet of Sir 
Brandemere, so that the blood ran down upon 
my knight’s face in great abundance. Then Sir 
Brandemere straightway fell down from his 
horse and lay as though he were dead. 

“ Having thus overthrown him, that Red 
Knight dismounted from his horse and lifted up 
Sir Brandemere upon the horse whence he had 
fallen, so that he lay across the saddle. Then, 
taking both horses by the bridle, the Red 
Knight led them both straight away and so into 
his castle. And as soon as he had entered into 
the castle the portcullis thereof was immediately 
closed behind him and the drawbridge was 
raised. Nor did he pay any heed whatever 
either to me or to the esquire Ponteferet, but 
he departed, leaving us without any word of 
cheer; nor do I now know whether my hus¬ 
band Sir Brandemere is living or dead, or what 
hath befallen him.” 

And as the lady spake these words, lo, the 
tears again fell down her face in great abun¬ 
dance. 

Then Sir Pellias was very much moved with 
compassion; wherefore he said: “ Lady, thy 
case is indeed one of exceeding sorrowfulness, 
and I am wonderfully grieved for thee, And, 
indeed, I would fain aid thee to all the extent 
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that is in ray power. So if thou wilt lead me 
to where is this bridge and that grimly castle of 
which thou speakest, I make thee my vow that 
I will assay to the best of my endeavor to learn 


of the whereabouts of thy good knight, and as 
to what has befallen him.” 

“ Sir,” said the lady, “ I am much beholden 
unto thee for thy good will. Yet thou mayst 
not hope for success shouldst thou venture to 
undertake so grave an adventure as that with¬ 
out either arms or armor for to defend thyself 


withal. For consider how grievously that Red 
Knight hath served my husband Sir Bratide- 
mere, taking no consideration as to his lack of 
arms or of defense. Wherefore it is not likely 
that he will serve thee 
any more courteously." 
And to the lady's words 
Parcenet also lifted up 
a great voice, bidding 
Sir Pellias not to be so 
foolhardy as to do this 
thing that he was mind¬ 
ed to do. And so did 
Ponteferet, the esquire, 
also call out upon Sir 
Pellias that he should 
not do this thing, but 
that he should at least 
take arms to himself 
ere he entered upon 
this adventure. 

But to all that they 
said Sir Pellias replied: 
“Stay me not in that 
which I would do, for 
I do tell you all that I 
have several times un¬ 
dertaken adventures 
even more perilous 
than this, and yet I 
have scaped with no 
great harm to myself.” 
Nor would he listen to 
anything that the lady 
and the damsel might 
say, but arising from 
that place, he aided the 
lady and the damsel to 
mount their palfreys. 
Then mounting his 
own steed, and the es¬ 
quire and the pages 
havine mounted their 
steeds, the whole party immediately departed 
from that place, leaving the charcoal-burners 
much marveling at the wonderful visitors who 
had come thus into their smoky world, 

And as they journeyed, the esquire Ponte¬ 
feret directed them how to proceed so as to 
bring them to the castle of the Red Knight. 


H irPellias encounters ffye.® 
_Sorrowful LabyinAtrop. 
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In this way they traveled those lonely wood¬ 
land paths of the Forest of Adventure, nor did 
they perceive any break in the woodlands until 
after three leagues or four or a little more they 
came to a more open place in that wilderness 
where was a steep and naked hill before them. 
And when they had reached to the top of that 
hill, they perceived beneath them a river, very 
turbulent and violent. Likewise they saw that 
the river was spanned by a bridge, exceedingly 
straight and narrow, and that upon the farther 
side of the bridge and of the river there stood 
a very strong castle with seven tall towers and 
many roofs of red tiles. Moreover, the castle 
and the towers were built up upon the rocks, very 
lofty and high, so that it was hard to tell where 
the rocks ceased and the walls began. Where¬ 
fore the towers and the walls appeared to be 
altogether one rock of stone. And about the 
tops of the towers there flew an incredible 
number of jackdaws with a very great deal of 
noisy clamoring, and there were so many of 
those jackdaws that they appeared like bees 
swarming about a beehive. 

Then the esquire Ponteferet pointed with 
his finger and said: “ Sir Knight, yonder is the 
castle of the Red Knight, and into it he bore 
Sir Brandemere after he had been so grievously 
wounded." And Sir Pellias said unto the lady, 
Sir Brandemere’s wife: “ Lady, I will presently 
inquire as to thy husband’s welfare.” 

Therewith he set spurs to his horse and rode 
down the hill toward the bridge with great 
boldness. And when he had come nigher to 
the bridge, lo, the portcullis of the castle was 
lifted and the drawbridge was let fall with a 
great noise and tumult. And straightway there 
issued forth from out of the castle a knight clad 
all in armor and accoutrements of red. And 
this knight came forward with great speed 
toward the bridge's head. Then, when Sir 
Pellias saw him approaching so threateningly, 
he went forth very boldly upon the bridge, 
and when the Red Knight saw him approach, 
he said, “ Ha 1 who art thou who darest to 
come thus upon my bridge ? " 

Unto him Sir Pellias made reply : “ It matters 
not who I am, but thou art to know, thou dis¬ 
courteous knight, that I am come to inquire of 
thee where thou hast disposed of that good 


knight Sir Brandemere, and to ask of thee why 
thou didst deal with him so grievously a short 
time since." 

At this the Red Knight grew very full of 
wrath. “ Ha, ha 1 " he cried vehemently. “That 
thou shalt presently learn to thy great sorrow, 
for as I have served him so shall I presently 
serve thee, so that in a little while I shall bring 
thee unto him. Then thou mayst ask him 
whatsoever thou dost list. But seeing that thou 
art unarmed and without defense, I would not 
do thee any bodily ill. Wherefore I demand of 
thee that thou shalt presently surrender thyself 
unto mej otherwise it will be very greatly to 
thy pain and sorrow if thou compel me to use 
force for to constrain thy surrender.” 

Then Sir Pellias said: “ What! what! Wouldst 
thou thus assail a knight who is altogether 
without arms or defense as If" 

And the Red Knight said: “ That shall I do 
if thou dost not yield thyself unto me.” 

“ Then," quoth Pellias, “ thou art not fit for 
to be dealt with as beseemeth a tried knight; 
wherefore should I encounter thee thy over¬ 
throw must be of such a sort as may shame any 
belted knight who weareth golden spurs." 

Thereupon he cast about his eyes for a weapon 
to fit his purpose, and he beheld how that a 
certain great stone was loose upon the coping 
of the bridge; so this he laid hands upon for 
his purpose. 

Now this stone was so huge that three strong 
men of this day might hardly lift it; yet did Sir 
Pellias pluck it forth from its place seemingly 
with great ease. Then uplifting it with both 
hands, he ran swiftly toward that Red Knight 
and flung the rock at him with great force. 

Nor might the Red Knight withstand that 
blow, nor hardly might any man in all of the 
world have withstood it. For the stone smote 
the Red Knight upon the middle of the shield, 
and drave it back upon his breast with great 
violence. And the force of the blow drave the 
knight backward from his saddle, so that he fell 
down to the earth from his horse with great vio¬ 
lence and tumult, and lay upon the bridgeway 
like one who was altogether dead. 

And when they within the castle who looked 
forth thereupon saw that blow, and when they 
beheld the overthrow of the Red Knight, they 
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lifted up their voices in great lamentation, so 
that the outcry thereof was terrible for to hear. 

But Sir Pellias ran with all speed to the 
fallen knight and set his knee upon his breast; 
and he unlaced his helmet and lifted it; and 
he beheld that the face of the knight was 
strong and comely, and that he was not alto¬ 
gether dead. 

So when Sir Pellias saw that the Red Knight 
was not dead, and when he perceived that he 
was about to recover his breath from the blow 
that he had suffered, he drew that knight's mis- 
ericorde from its sheath and set the point to 
his throat, so that when the Red Knight awoke 
from his swoon he beheld death, as it were, in 
the countenance of Sir Pellias and in the point 
of the dagger. 

So when the Red Knight perceived how 
very near death was to him he sore besought 
Sir Pellias for mercy, saying, “ Spare my life unto 
me 1 ” Whereunto Sir Pellias said, “ Who art 
thou ? ” And the knight said, “ I am called Sir 
Adresack, sumamed of the Seven Towers." And 
Sir Pellias said to him, “ What hast thou done 
unto Sir Brandemere and how doth it fare with 
that goodly knight ? " And the Red Knight 
said, “ He is not so seriously wounded as you 
suppose.” 

Now when Sir Brandemere's lady heard this 
speech she was greatly exalted with joy, so that 
she smote her hands together, making great cry 
of thanksgiving. 

But Sir Pellias said: “ Now tell me, Sir Adre¬ 
sack, hast thou other captives beside that knight 
Sir Brandemere at. thy castle ? " And Sir 
Adresack said: “ Sir Knight, I wilt tell thee 
truly; there are in my castle one and twenty 
other captives besides him: to wit, eighteen 
knights and esquires of degree and three ladies. 
For I have defended this bridge for a long 
time, and all who have undertaken to cross it, 
they have I taken captive and held for ransom. 
Wherefore I have taken great wealth and gained 
great estate thereby." 

Then Sir Pellias said: “Thou art soothly a 
wicked and discourteous knight so to serve 
travelers that come thy way, and I would do 
well for to slay thee where thou liest. But since 
thou hast besought mercy of me, I will grant it 
unto thee, though I will do so only with great 


shame unto thy knighthood. Moreover, if I 
spare to thee thy life there are two several 
things which thou must perform. First thou 
must go unto Queen Guinevere at Camelot, 
and there must thou say unto her that the 
knight who left her unarmed hath taken thine 
armor from thee and hath armed himself there¬ 
with for to champion her beauty withal, as he 
hath set out to do. Second thou must confess 
thy faults unto King Arthur as thou hast con¬ 
fessed them unto me, and thou must beg his 
pardon for the same, craving that he, in his 
mercy, shall spare thy life unto thee. These 
are the things that thou must perform." 

And Sir Adresack said: “ These things do I 
promise to perform if thou wilt spare my life." 

Then Sir Pellias permitted him to arise, and 
he came and stood before Sir Pellias, And Sir 
Pellias summoned the esquire Ponteferet unto 
him, and he said: “Take thou this knight's 
armor from off his body, and then put thou it 
upon my body, as thou knowest how to do." 
And Ponteferet did as Sir Pellias bade him. 
He unarmed Sir Adresack and he clothed Sir 
Pellias in Sir Adresack’s armor. Then Sir Pel¬ 
lias said unto Sir Adresack : “ Now take me 
into thy castle, that I may thereunto liberate 
those captives that thou so wickedly boldest 
there." And Sir Adresack said: “ It shall be 
done as thou dost command." 

Thereupon they all went together through 
the gate into the castle, which was an ex¬ 
ceedingly stately place. And there they beheld 
a great many servants and attendants, and 
these came at the command of Sir Adresack 
and bowed themselves down before Sir Pellias. 
Then Sir Pellias bade Sir Adresack for to sum¬ 
mon the keeper of the dungeon and Sir Adre¬ 
sack did so. And Sir Pellias commanded the 
keeper that he should conduct them unto the 
dungeon, and the keeper bowed down before 
him in obedience. 

And when they had come to that dungeon 
they beheld it to be a very lofty place and 
exceedingly strong. And there they found Sir 
Brandemere and those others of whom Sir 
Adresack had spoken. 

But when that sorrowful lady perceived Sir 
Brandemere, she ran unto him with great voice 
of rejoicing, and embraced him and wept over 
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him. And he embraced her and wept, and 
altogether forgot his hurt in the joyous delight 
of beholdine her again. 

And in the several 
apartments of that por¬ 
tion of the castle were 
just eighteen knights 
and esquires and three 
ladies, also, besides Sir 
Brandemere. Among 
all of those knights 
were two from King 
Arthur’s court: to wit, 

Sir Brandiles and Sir 
Mador de la Porte. 

Whereupon when these 
beheld that it was Sir 
Pellias who had liber¬ 
ated them, they em¬ 
braced him with great 
joy and kissed him 
upon either cheek. 

And all those who 
were liberated made 
great rejoicing and 
gave Sir Pellias such 
praise and acclaim that 
he was greatly content¬ 
ed therewith. Then 
when Sir Pellias beheld 
all those captives who 
were in the dungeon 
he was very wroth with 
Sir Adresack; where¬ 
upon he turned unto 
him and said: “ Be¬ 
gone, Sir Knight, for 
to do that penance 
which I imposed upon 
thee to perform; for I 
am very greatly dis¬ 
pleased with thee, and fear me lest I should 
repent me of my mercy to thee." 

Thereupon Sir Adresack turned him away, 
and he immediately departed from that place 
and called to him his esquire, and with him 
he rode away to Camelot for to do that 
penance which he had promised Sir Pellias for 
to do. 

Then, after he was gone, Sir Pellias and 


those captives whom he had liberated went 
through the divers parts of the castle. And 


there they found thirteen chests of gold and 
silver money and four caskets of jewels,— very 
fine and of great brilliancy,— all of which trea¬ 
sure had been paid in ransom by other captives 
who had in aforetime been violently held at 
that place. 

And Sir Pellias ordained that all those chests 
and caskets should be opened, and when those 
who were there looked therein, the hearts of all 
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were wonderfully exalted with joy at the sight there that they would come with him unto his 
of that great treasure. castle, so that they might refresh themselves 

Then Sir Pellias commanded that all that with a season of mirth and good faring. And 
treasure of gold and silver should be divided they all said that they would go with him, and 
into nineteen equal parts, and when it had they did go. And at the castle of Sir Brande- 
been so divided he said: “Now let each of mere there was great rejoicing, with feasting 
you who have been held captive in this place and jousting. 

take for his own one part of that treasure as a And all who were there loved Sir Pellias with 
recompense for those sorrows which he hath an astonishing love, because of that collar of 
endured.” Moreover, to each of the ladies emeralds and opals and gold. Yet no one 
who had been held as captives in that place knew aught of the virtue of that collar, nor did 
he gave a casket of jewels, saying unto her: Sir Pellias himself know of it. 

“ Take thou this casket of jewels as a recom- ^ So Sir Pellias abided at that place for three 
pense for that sorrow which thou hast suffered.” days. And when the fourth day was come he 
And unto Sir Brandemere’s lady he gave a arose betimes in the morning and bade saddle 
casket of the jewels for that which she had en- his horse and the palfrey of the damsel Parcenet 
dured. and the horses of their pages. Then, when all 

But when those who were there beheld that those who were there saw that he was minded 
Sir Pellias reserved no part of that great trea- to depart, they besought him not to go; but Sir 
sure for himself, they all cried out upon him: Pellias said: “Stay me not, for I must go." 

“ Sir Knight, Sir Knight! how is this ? Be- Then came to him those two good knights of 
hold, thou hast set aside no' part of this treasure Arthur’s court, Sir Brandiles and Sir Mador de 
for thyself.” la Porte, and they besought him that he would let 

And Sir Pellias made answer: “ You are them go with him upon that adventure. And 
right; I have not so. For it needs not that I at first Sir Pellias forbade them; but they be¬ 
take any of this gold and silver or any of these sought him the more, so that at last he was fain 
jewels for myself. For, behold! ye have suf- to say: “Ye shall go with me." 
fered much at the hands of Sir Adresack, where- So he departed from that place with his corn- 
fore ye should receive recompense therefor, pany, and all those who remained gave great 
But I have suffered naught at his hands, sorrow that he should go away, 
wherefore I need no such recompense." 

Then were they all astonished at his gener- So ended this second adventure of Sir Pellias. 
osity, and gave him great praise for his large- And the next adventure telleth of how that 
ness of heart. And all those knights vowed good and valiant knight did battle with Sir 
unto him fidelity unto death. Engamore of Malverat, the champion of the 

Then, when all these things were accom- Lady Ettard of Grantmesnle, and in it shall be 
plished, Sir Brandemere implored all who were told the several adventures that befell thereby. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TAMING OF OLD JIM 

A STAGE DRIVER’S STORY 


By Jack Hamilton 


M ANY years ago, long before 
a coast line of railroad was 
ever hoped for or even 
dreamed of, I was driving stage be¬ 
tween Santa Barbara and Los Ala¬ 
mos, which was then the southern 
terminus of the broad-guage rail¬ 
road from Port Harford. 

The road from Los Alamos south¬ 
ward wound through Los Alamos 
and Santa Ynez Valleys, and after 
crossing Santa Ynez River, led up 
over the rugged Santa Ynez range 
of mountains. Just back of the city 
of Santa Barbara, this range rises 
abruptly to the height of four thou¬ 
sand feet, and forms a picturesque 
background for the city, the waters 
of Santa Barbara Channel sparkling 
almost at its feet, and the Channel 
Islands showing in the distance. In 
places the grade over the moun¬ 
tains was very steep, especially on 
the Santa Barbara side of the range; 
at one point, where the descent was 
one foot in five, the bare rock was 
exposed for a distance of about 
fifty feet. Grooves for the wheels 
had been cut in the rock, and 
creases had been chiseled across the 
road at every foot to keep the 
horses’ feet from slipping. I tell 
you it took careful driving to get 
over this spot in safety with a four- 
horse stage filled with passengers. 
Those who were familiar with the 
road preferred walking down this 
steep descent. 

It was about sixty miles from 
Santa Barbara to Los Alamos, and 
it usually took from six o’clock in 
the morning until five o’clock in 
the evening to make the trip. We 
drove four horses, and there were 
two stations on the road where we 
took fresh teams, one just after we 


got down the first steep pitch on the 
north side of the range about twenty 
miles from Santa Barbara, and the 
other at Santa Ynez about twenty 
miles further north. 

Ojne morning, early in the fall of 
18—, I pulled out of Santa Barbara 
with a load of passengers. It was 
a beautiful morning, clear and cool, 
and the passengers, as well as my¬ 
self, seemed to be in a frame of mind 
suited to enjoy the trip. On the 
seat was a gentleman whom I shall 
call Mr. Nieman. I had known him 
for a number of years, and as we 
rode along, he told me that he was 
on his way to attend the wedding of 
his nephew, who was overseer on a 
large ranch in Santa Maria Valley r 
twenty miles northwest of Los Ala¬ 
mos. He asked me if it were possi¬ 
ble to reach Los Alamos a little 
ahead of time, as he expected a team 
to meet him there to take him to 
his nephew’s ranch, which he wish¬ 
ed to reach with as little delay as 
possible. He added that he would 
make it something worth my while 
if I got to Los Alamos earlier than 
usual. 

Replying to his question, I told 
him that while I would like very 
much to accommodate him, the stage 
company had a regular schedule 
which drivers were expected to 
carry out. However, I promised 
him that I would be as much ahead 
of time as I dared. 

The team that I was driving con¬ 
sisted of four large horses, all well 
broken and reliable, except the near 
wheeler, a big, powerful sorrel. Old 
Jim, as he was called, was a terror. 
When things went wrong with him 
he usually fell to kicking, and kept 
it up until something gave way. A 
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Santa Barbara. 


few months before the time I am 
speaking of, Jim started kicking on 
one of the worst parts of the grade 
and the driver being unable to con¬ 
trol him, Jim had forced the stage 
off the grade, piling passengers, 
driver, stage and horses in a heap 
down in the canyon below. 

fortunately none of the passen¬ 
gers was killed, but many were so 
seriously injured that the company 
had to pay several thousand dollars 
in damages. The driver escaped 
with a few bruises. Of the horses, 
old Jim was the sole survivor, two 
others having been killed outright, 
and the third so badly crippled that 
he had to be shot. As some one re¬ 
marked: “Jim was too mean to die.” 

As soon as Jim was able to travel 
he had been put back upon the road, 
but had so far behaved himself. Al¬ 
though I had been driving on the 
route for some time, I had never 
driven old Jim before; but know¬ 
ing him by reputation, I determined 
to keep my eye on him and avoid 
trouble if I could. 

All went well on the Santa Bar¬ 
bara side, and we made the ascent 
of the mountain without any inci¬ 


dent worthy of note. We began the 
descent, and after traveling about 
two miles, we struck the long grade 
leading down to Cold Spring. On 
our left arose the precipitous sides 
of the mountains; on our right the 
ground, equally steep, sloped away 
so sharply that we could look into 
the tops of the live oaks growing 
below us and distinguish the indi¬ 
vidual leaves on them. 

Suddenly, without an instant’s 
warning, Jim put down his head 
and began kicking as if his life de¬ 
pended upon the rapidity of his 
movements and the height to which 
he could elevate his heels. I had 
been warned, by those that were fa¬ 
miliar with Jim’s tricks, that he had 
an ugly habit, while engaged in his 
favorite pastime, of throwing and 
twisting his head under and over 
the lines until he had them hopeless¬ 
ly entangled, thus rendering all con¬ 
trol of the team impossible. I also 
knew that, a few hundred feet be¬ 
low us, the road had been cut into 
the living rock around a ridge, and 
swung sharply to the left. Realiz¬ 
ing at once that, if we reached the 
turn with an uncontrollable team 
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we would be hurled into the can¬ 
yon five hundred feet below, and 
knowing that the safety of myself, 
passengers and the team depended 
upon my keeping cool and acting 
promptly, I determined upon a des¬ 
perate expedient. 

Rising in my place, I spoke sharp¬ 
ly to my off-leader, at the same time 
striking him a stinging blow with 
the whip and pulling him with all 
my might toward the bank. This 
brought the tongue of the stage 
against Jim’s legs so suddenly and 
so violently that the aforesaid legs 
were knocked completely from un¬ 
der him, and he landed on his back 
all heels up, on the other side of the 
tongue, between it and the off- 
wheeler, stopping the stage with a 
jerk that shook us almost from our 
seats. 

The passengers got hastily out 
of the stage. Mr. Nieman kept his 
seat by my side, but gar.ing down 
on the fallen horse with a look of 


dismay, asked: “Well, what is to 
be done now?” 

' “Mr. Nieman,” I replied, “you 
are a horseman and you can see 
that no serious damage has been 
done so far. If you will help me we 
will soon get things straightened 
out.” 

“I’ll help all I can,” said Mr. Nie¬ 
man. 

“All right,” I replied; “get down, 
unhook the leaders, and take them 
down the road a bit. Let one of the 
passengers hold them, and then come 
back and unhitch the off-wheeler.” 

Mr. Nieman at once obeyed my 
instructions, old Jim in the mean¬ 
time lying quietly just as he had 
fallen. By the time Mr. Nieman 
came back to unhitch the off-wheeler 
I was down and had old Jim by the 
head. After unhitching the off- 
wheeler and putting him in charge 
of another passenger, Mr. Nieman 
came to my assistance, and together 
we got Jim free from the stage. 
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When he got to his feet, Jim shook 
himself and then commenced kick¬ 
ing, lashing out viciously with his 
hind feet. I have never seen a horse 
kick so long and so savagely as he 
did. It seemed to me that he kept 
it up for fifteen minutes. I let him 
alone, thinking that he would quit 
when he got enough. 

In the meantime, knowing that I 
must reach the station six miles be¬ 
low with safety to myself and the 
passengers, and that I must work 
Jim in order to get there, I was 
planning how I could accomplish 
this and at the same time give Jim 
the lesson of his life. 

When the old fellow had quieted 
down and we had the team all hitch¬ 
ed up again, I spoke to the passen¬ 
gers, telling them what I had decid¬ 
ed upon, and asking them not to 
be alarmed if at times the pace 
down the mountain was unusually 
rapid, as I would promise to get 
them down safely. They all de¬ 
clared their perfect confidence in a 
man who had shown himself master 
of the situation so far. 

With this understanding we-start¬ 
ed. It was a wild ride down the 
mountain, for every time Jim show¬ 
ed any symptoms of kicking I lashed 
the horses to a gallop, knowing full 
well that Jim could not kick while 
going at full speed. 

When we reached the station, the 
keeper led out four fresh horses. I 
ordered him to take one back and 
“hook up” old Jim in his place. He 
asked the reason for such a pro¬ 
ceeding, but I told him to ask no 
questions, but obey orders, and he 
would be all right. 

When we got to Santa Ynez I 
gave similar orders, and thus old 
Jim made the entire trip of sixty 
miles from Santa Barbara to Los 
Alamos, at times trotting along as 
quietly as any well behaved horse, 
again scampering along at full gal¬ 
lop to keep him from kicking. By 
the time we reached our journey’s 
end he was tame enough. 


Having arrived an hour and a half 
ahead of schedule time, Mr. Nieman 
was delighted, especially when he 
saw the team from his nephew’s 
ranch waiting to take him to Santa 
Maria. He handed me five dollars 
for landing him in Los Alamos in 
such good season, though I protest¬ 
ed that it was not altogether inten¬ 
tional on my part. 

The proprietor of the hotel, who- 
was also the local stage agent, look¬ 
ed grave when he saw old Jim cov¬ 
ered with foam and noted the fact, 
that I was so much ahead of time. ■ 

I put my team away, blanketed 
old Jim, and paid a boy a dollar to- 
lead him up and down and give 
him an occasional sip of water until 
he had cooled off. When I went to- 
the office to report, the agent said: 

“How shall I report the time?” 

“Report it just as it is,” was my 
reply. “I have nothing to conceal.” 

Worn out with my day’s work, I 
went to bed early, but was awaken¬ 
ed about four o’clock in the morn- 
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ing by Mr. Thomas, the division 
agent, who had ridden all the way 
from San Luis Obispo to inquire in¬ 
to the report that I had driven one 
horse sixty miles and had arrived an 
hour and a half ahead of schedule 
time. 

I frankly recounted the whole of 
the previous days’ events, telling of 
my determination to make a decent 
horse of old Jim, if possible. 

Mr. Thomas listened patiently 
and silently to the story, thanked 
me for my promptness in meeting 
a desperate situation, and told me 
that I had served old Jim just right, 
adding that I should have an op¬ 
portunity to conquer old Jim if I 
had to kill him. 

.“The old imp,” said he, “has cost 
the company ten thousand dollars 
already. Work him if you have to 
kill him, and when you kill him, 
hang his hide on the fence, take me 
to see it, and I will pay you for 
your trouble.” 

We had talked for nearly an hour, 
and it was now time for nie to get 
up and prepare for my return trip. 
Mr. Thomas invited me to have 
breakfast with him, and in due time 
we sat down to the finest breakfast 
the hotel afforded. 

I left Los Alamos on schedule 
time with old Jim in his usual place, 
and I may add that I had no further 
trouble with him while I drove him. 


Some months after my adventure 
with Jim, as I was driving down 
the grade on the Santa Barbara side 
of the range, the brake suddenly 
gave way. Realizing that all I 
could do was to keep the team out 
of the way of the stage, I called to 
the passengers, telling them what 
had happened, cautioning them to 
remain in the stage, and promising 
to get them safely down the grade. 
I then lashed the horses to a gallop 
and we fairly flew down the moun¬ 
tain. 

My whole attention was given to 
keeping the horses in the road and 
making the turns in safety. At 
times it seemed that we must surely 
overturn at some of the sharp turns 
of the road, but I kept my head, and 
at last, to my infinite relief, we 
reached a long, level stretch, where 
I slowed the team down and got 
them stopped'. 

When the passengers got out two 
drummers approached me, one of 
whom addressed me, saying: 

■ “I told my partner here that you 
were all right, and would get us 
down safely, because I had seen you 
conquer old Jim when he had his 
kicking spree.” 

With the aid of some willow poles 
and some bale-rope, I patched the 
brake up, and we reached Santa 
Barbara without any further inci¬ 
dent. 
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THE TRIBULATIONS OF A TURKISH INFANT. 

BY THOMAS STEVENS. 


S UPPOSE we take it for granted that our 
forefathers were robuster specimens of 
humanity than ourselves, as we so often see it 
asserted. It is by no means certain that they 
were, but, even if one admits them to have been 
so, the reason is not difficult of solution. The 
weaklier specimens died in their infancy ; only 
the physically fittest survived. The medical 
skill of two centuries ago was not equal to the 


task of pulling through the punier debutants 
upon the stage of life, and so they quickly re¬ 
tired. 

The same state of affairs exists to-day in all 
semi-civilized countries. Taking Turkey for 
example, the ordeal that the Turkish infant 
has to go through, owing to the ignorance and 
superstition of his (assuming, for convenience’ 
sake, that it is a boy) parents, dooms him from 
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the beginning, unless he happens to be of robust 
constitution. If the young Turk comes into 
the world a weakling, his stay is pretty sure to 
be of short duration. If he is strong to begin 
with, the chances are all against him even then, 
but a merciful Kismet sometimes pulls him 
through. 

His tribulations begin as soon as he is born. 
Instead of being allowed the use of his limbs, 
he is at once taken in hand by several ancient 
dames, who stretch out his limbs and bandage 
him, like a mummy, from head to foot. Reduced 
to the appearance of a straight roll of calico 
with a baby’s head, charms and amulets are 
then placed about him to preserve him from 
evil influences. An odorous bunch of garlic is 
placed at his head, and another bunch is tied 
to a broom and set up in a corner of the room. 

After these precautions against the evil-eye 
are taken the neighbors are admitted to see 
him. Nothing is visible but his face, and even 
this is partly concealed beneath a red cap that 
has been placed on his head. Everybody who 
comes in is expected to call him uncomplimen¬ 
tary names, spit on him, and otherwise pretend 
to heap him with abuse. Anybody who should 
speak admiringly of him or show him favor 
would be suspected of hypocrisy and harboring 
sinister designs. 

After a few days of this unhappy reception 
the youthful Turk is conveyed to the bath and 
almost scalded alive. Water almost too hot for 
the old women’s hands is poured over his tender 
body until it is red as a lobster. The parboiled 
flesh is then scrubbed so vigorously that the em¬ 
bryo Bashi-Bazouk almost sheds his skin. The 
louder he howls the more delighted are his tor¬ 
mentors, for they regard it as mere cold-blooded 
evidence that he has a sound pair of lungs. 

Most of the Turkish infant’s first year is spent 
lying on his back with his limbs and body tight¬ 
ly swathed. Nothing but his head is left at 
liberty, and for this no pillow is provided. The 
cradle is merely a flat box on rockers, with a 
quilt that barely preserves him from the hard¬ 
ship and indignity of bare boards. To this he is 
secured by bandages that bind him securely in 
position. 

Thus strapped and confined, with his head at 
liberty to roll from side to side, he is left hour 
after hour, the sport and plaything of capricious 
brothers and sisters. These, themselves spoiled 
and incorrigible, are at liberty to cram anything 
in his mouth, from doughy pastry to green fruit. 
If cholera morbus overtakes him.orhe grows rest¬ 
less and fretful, he is reduced to a semi-comatose 


condition with opium pills. In treating him for 
any kind of ailment criminal ignorance rules. 
Opium is employed to send him to sleep whenever 
the mother or nurse gets ready for his banish¬ 
ment to the land of dreams. 

In cases of stubborn sickness old women are 
called in to perform the ceremony of neffus , or 
breath-blowing. The women simply mutter 
incantations over him and blow soothingly in 
his face. If the case is urgent and beyond the 
neffus of the old women, then they send for the 
imam, or priest. Much value and importance 
is attached to the neffus of the imam, who also 
brings to his aid charms to place around the 
youngster’s neck. If the neffus of the imam 
proves unequal to the occasion and the unfor¬ 
tunate infant dies, nobody thinks of blaming 
the opium, the unwholesome food, the scalding, 
and the other trying ordeals that have steadily 
pursued him from his birth. Kismet alone is 
responsible. 

When the young Osmanli has survived the 
dangers and pitfalls of his first year or two and 
gets fairly set on his feet, it by no means follows 
that he is then looked after any better than be¬ 
fore. There is no ordinary danger to which he 
is not exposed over and over again. He is not 
“ raised ” at all; he is simply permitted to grow 
up, a rank, wayward weed. As soon as he is big 
enough to feed himself, all limit to his indul¬ 
gence is removed, if there ever was any before. 

Pickles, unripe fruit, wilted cucumbers, in¬ 
digestible pastry, and ail manner of trash is 
placed in his hands without reserve. One *of 
the most singular things to the Western travel¬ 
ler is the seeming impunity with which Turkish 
children consume things that American mothers 
regard as little less than infanticide to let them 
have. When the Turkish two or three-year- 
old is thought worthy of indulgence—and that 
is always—instead of the stick of candy with 
which Young America is regaled, he is presented 
with a wilted cucumber to gnaw or a slice of 
green watermelon. 

The cucumber seems to be a special favorite 
of all Oriental children. In the cucumber season 
every Turkish toddler rolling in»the hot dust 
about the streets is seen regaling himself with 
a cucumber, sometimes wilted, always unripe. 
These they eat, or seem to eat, with the utmost 
impunity. The fact, however, that he has sur¬ 
vived the ordeals of a still tenderer age entitles 
one to believe him now capable of enduring the 
onslaught of even the deadly and insidious cu¬ 
cumber. 

When the Turkish infant of the rural districts 
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is washed at all, he is usually taken out and 
doused unceremoniously in the nearest stream 
or irrigating ditch. Here he is rubbed over much 
as one would douse some inanimate object. The 
water may he of any temperature and the 
weather frosty, but the unfortunate young Turk 
is doused in all the same. This is a custom that 
the Turkish women have inherited from their 
old nomadic days before the star of Osman rose 
in Asia Minor. 

Oriental-like, they never change for the bet- • 
ter, except where they come in contact with 
European life, as at Stamboul. In Stamboul 
many of the more barbarous Turkman customs 
are modified, but even in the capital there is 
scant improvement in the treatment of children. 


Kismet rules in the nursery of the Sultan as it 
does in the mud-hovel of the peasant. 

If one child of a Turkish household has the 
small-pox, scarlet fever, or what not, no hesita¬ 
tion is made about allowing another one to sleep 
in the same bed ! The Turks think it shows a 
want of faith in Providence to take the common 
precautions that every Christian mother takes as 
a mere matter of prudence and common sense. 
“ If it is their Kismet to get sick and die, Insh- 
allah, who can prevent it?” says the Turkish 
mother. “And if it is their Kismet not to, Insh- 
allah, who can cause it to come about ? ” Be¬ 
lieving in the futility of human interference, to 
this Oriental fatalism the Turkish mother con¬ 
signs her child from the day of its birth. 
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THE VIOLET- 

T TNTO my lonely heart I spake: 

“Now that I need her so, 

She from the grave, for love’s ^own sake, 

This hour must hear and know!” 

I sought her, in my need, but she 
No sign, no answer gave, 

(And all this love she plighted me 
No deeper than the grave!) 

I called to her across life’s gloom, 

Each tone and word she taught; 

Through Death’s gray walls, from room to room, 

I called, and found her not. 

But one sign, lo! comes back to me — 

The answering grave returns 

One violet, that, breaking free, 

With her old beauty burns! 

Arthur Stringer. 
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EN 6r twelve years ago I 
spent a summer on an 
island of the Maine coast 
which I shall here call 
Northport. 11 was an iso¬ 
lated place; I must reach 
it from the mainland by 
cat-boat, with my trunk 
nicely adjusted In the 
midst —a fashion of travel that seemed to me 
then in the last degree adventurous. One can 
hardly overstate the wonder and delight with 
which a landward-dwelling person makes the 
acquaintance of the sea. I passed whole days 
exploring my island, In a continual foolish 
beatific surprise at this altered face of Nature, 
— the vast, dominant water, the tides coming 
and going with an ordered mystery. There was 
a sharp fragrance in the Northern woods; I liked 
the clean, weedless forest-lloor and the austere 
pines marching on either hand. It was not a 
luxuriant soil,— Northport is as near solid 
rock, I think, as any land can be,—yet it was 
covered with a lean and sober vegetation. 
Blueberries grew in the uplands, and I some¬ 
times made a show of picking them, carrying a 
tin pail with a book in the bottom of It; but 
the bushes can have suffered little by me, for I 
believe a more deliberate and conscienceless 
idler never existed. 


These pursuits must have made me pretty 
unsociable, for I do not remember exchang¬ 
ing a word with any one, except my hosts 
at the farm-house where I lodged, until the 
day, a fortnight or so after my arrival, 
when 1 fell in with Cap'n Jonathan Starr, 
I found him comfortably disposed upon a 
natural bench of stone commanding a wide 
view from the summit of one of Northport’s 
many headlands; this and its twin slanted 
to the sea by long and noble reaches, to in¬ 
close a bay fit for the galleys of Aeneas; 
and the grave trees collected on its shore 
might very well figure the sacred grove, dark 
with an awful shadow. There was a sky 
of steadfast blue; white clouds, white sails, 
went to and fro along the horizon; the pic¬ 
ture did not lack a classic outline — always 
excepting, that is, the singularly ill-assorted 
detail of Cap’n Jonathan Starr callously 
chewing tobacco in the foreground. The old 
man had been convoyed thither in my sight 
by a little brisk, acid granddaughter; I had 
heard her shrilling orders at him as I drew 
near. 

"Now, Gran’pa, here’s your tobacco, Here’s 
your cane. Here’s your cushion, Now I'm 
going to pick berries; and don't you stir till 
I come back, hear?” 

After which she whisked out a pan from 
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somewhere, fell on her knees beside the 
nearest bush, and in a twinkle the berries 
were bounding against the tin. 

"Is this Christmas Cove?” I asked of 
this queer travesty of Little Nell. 

She tilted her chin, appraised me in one 
brief glance, and returned to her task, ding¬ 
ing a "yes" at me over her shoulder. Her 
grandfather was more lenient. 

"Fine day, ain’t it?” he said amiably, 
and made room for me beside him on the 
bench. He was a small, stoop-shouldered 
mariner, with mild blue eyes and that ar¬ 
rangement of beard behind, not on, the 
chin that makes one think of a halo in the 
wrong place. He was not garrulous, but 
showed a pleasant willingness to talk as 
soon as the berry-picker, of whom he plainly 
stood in some awe, had, going from bush to 
bush, picked herself out of sight. 

"Literary, ain’t ye?” he asked, after we 
had exchanged names, glancing at the book 
in my lap. “ I read a good deal myself, off 
and on. It’s about all I’m good for, now.” 
His eyes wandered to the sea with a wistful¬ 
ness I found rather touching. 

"You’ve always been a sailor, Cap’n Starr?” 

“Man and' boy, sixty-odd years.” He 
shifted his quid and spat thoughtfully. "But 
I’m done now. I’ve made my last v’y’ge — 
till I clear for up yonder, that is,— maybe I 
ought to say down yonder. Person kind of 
sails under sealed orders, that trip.” 

"You must have started out young." 

"Rising thirteen, I was. Seems like yes¬ 
terday sometimes, and then again like ever 
such a long time. I’m fond of sitting here 
and watching the boats go out, and thinking 
of old days. Lord ! what a man sees going 
up and down the almighty waters for sixty 
years!” He shook his head. "'He bring- 
eth ’em to their desired haven,’ ” he quoted, 
with a perfect unabashed reverence. Doubt¬ 
less he had fared hard on many a rigorous 
cruise, and fronted death a thousand times; 
doubtless, too, he had spent his pay in de¬ 
vious ways, and lived the life of Jack ashore 
— but I thihk I have seldom seen old age 
wear a face at once so brave and so simple. 

"How did you happen to go to sea, Cap'n 
Starr?” 

“Why, I ran away, like more than one 
boy before and since," he answered. “And 
a strange trip it was, too. You’d have 
thought I’d not care to go again. But I did. 
That’s the way with the sea; it takes hold 
of you, and it won’t let go. I tried school¬ 
teaching, once— but I couldn't stick to it. 
Not but what I was a pretty good teacher; 


you wouldn’t think it to hear me now, but I 
was." 

I told him I had noticed he spoke like an 
educated man; an awkward speech, but I 
believe it gratified him. 

"Travel’s a good schoolmaster," said he. 
"I’ve been lots of places." 

"Yes? Tell me about your first voyage, 
Cap’n Starr; you said it was a queer one.” 

"There ain't much to tell," he said, with a 
careful pretense of disinclination to talk, al¬ 
though I could see the question pleased him 
mightily. "I stowed away on the bark 
Laughing Sallie, out o' here for the. Wind’ard 
Isles, Cap’n Jed Slocum. They found me 
along the second day, when I couldn’t hold 
out any longer. I’ll bet I was the sickest 
boy this side the Horn — and Slocum the 
maddest man. He gen'ally knew pretty 
well what he wanted, and if there, was one 
thing on earth he didn’t want, it was me. 
However, there I was, and there I had to stay. 
He hadn’t any notion of putting in some¬ 
where and landing me—couldn’t take all 
that trouble for a boy, you know. He said 
he guessed my folks would make it lively for 
me when I got home, but, in case they didn’t, 
he'd take care of bis end of the job, anyhow. 
And he did. He was a hard man. 

“Slocum owned the Laughing Sallie, and 
worked her himself, trading to the islands. 
Lots of men did that in those days. He'd 
take down a cargo of rosin, pitch, salt fish, 
turpentine, hides, tallow,— anything and 
everything that they didn’t grow down there,— 
and come back loaded up with sugar and 
coffee and spices, and sometimes mahogany 
logs, but not often, because the bark wasn't 
built to carry lumber. The Laughing Sallie 
was named after Slocum’s wife, they said. 
If he was the same kind of man ashore that 
he was afloat, I guess she didn’t have much 
to laugh at. A hard man he was, Jed Slocum, 
and he came to a hard end. 

"He always had trouble shipping a crew, 
partly, of course, because his vessel had the 
name of being a regular floating he — ex¬ 
cuse me, ma’am — for hard work, hard 
words, and poor feed; but largely because, 
though he was accounted a good seaman, he 
was so tarnation reckless. He’d crowd on 
in the face of a gale fit to blow the teeth 
down your throat; he was always in a blind, 
stampeding fury to get where he was going. 
He wouldn’t be beat by wind nor weather; 
say ‘shorten sail' to him and get a black eye. 
The Laughing Sallie never was known to 
come home with all hands; and right at the 
beginning of this very cruise, off Hatteras in 
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a storm, one of the starboard watch went 
overboard. I remember his name was Charlie 
Mason, and he'd lost two fingers of his left 
hand, cut off by pirates in the China Seas, he 
said. But he was spry aloft as any ten-fingered 
man you ever saw. As if that wasn’t enough, 
within a day's sail of the Bahamas we were 
made to lay to, with a shot across our bows, 
by the British line-frigate Scorpion, forty- 
eight guns. She sent a lieutenant and some 
marines aboard us and took off three men. 
Stood us down they were British deserters — 
and 1 do believe one of ’em was; but, of the 
others, one was a Glo'ster man that had been 
with Slocum two cruises, and the other Ned 
Morris, that we all knew and had grown up 
with right here around Northport and Booth- 
bay. The English used to do that way in the 
old days before the war, you know, Losing 
four men left us so short-handed we were all 
nearly worked to death — Slocum, too; I’ll 
give Itim his due, he pitched in with the rest, 
It didn't improve his temper any. Fortunately, 
the weather held on good, or I don’t know 
where we’d have been. About three days 
later we spoke the brig Dolly Madison, four 
weeks out from New Bedford for Valparaiso, 
with a cargo of rum. Slocum knew her skipper, 
and had a boat lowered to make him a call 
and see if he couldn’t borrow a hand. Blit 
it turned out the Dolly Madison wasn't any 
better off than ourselves, for the Scorpion 
had held her up, too; I think they had lost 
two men. The Madison's captain advised 
Slocum to put into Fort Barrancos, because 
it was plain the bark couldn’t be handled 
in comfort, the fix we were in. ‘ And,’ says 
he, ‘there’s always scores and scores of seamen 
hanging round Barrancos looking for berths, 
You can’t do better.’ ' I can’t do worse,’ says 
Slocum, grumbling, but he gave in after a 
while, when the Madison’s skipper (his 
name, I think, was McDermott, or maybe 
McDonough) said that was what be meant to 
do. They were in the same box together, and 
misery loves company. 

"You see, Fort Barrancos was what they 
call nowadays ‘wide open.’ There was noth¬ 
ing much to the island except the grand, big 
harbor; it was the largest of a little group, 
some of 'em just points of rock sticking up 
out of the water, with a'bunch of palm-trees 
on top, that sailors used to call the Hen-and- 
Chickens — on the charts they put it down 
Barrancos Cays. It was a place of call for 
ships from all over the world—not the little 
outlying islands, where only a few fishermen 
and such lived, although I’ve touched there to 
get fresh fruit and turtle-eggs, but Port 


Barrancos itself. It belonged to Spain then, 
and there was a big town, all low houses, white 
and many-colored, and a fortress — built, I 
guess, in DicgoColumbus’ time—at the entrance 
to the harbor; and what with the sugar trade, 
and slaves, and ships calling in from every 
quarter of the globe, I tell you, Port Barrancos 
was a stirring place in those days. I’ll bet it 
had more liquor-shops and dance-halls and 
pawnbrokers and gambling-dives to the square 
yard than any other town of equal size on the 
face of the earth — every one of ’em jammed 
teethe doors with sailormcn, mostly drunk and 
raising he — excuse me, ma’am. There was 
all the tongues of the Tower o’ Babel to be 
heard there, and you might take your choice 
of complexions, ranging from coal-black to 
pink-and-white with blue eyes, The natives 
are kind of coffee-colored, with straight hair — 
not like negroes, you know. As for law and 
order, why, the fellow with the most money 
got it, and the rest had to shift for them¬ 
selves, every man for his own hard, and 
Somebody take the hindmost I 

"Take it altogether, you can see why a 
sober, steady man like Slocum wasn’t very 
keen to turn what men he had loose in Port 
Barrancos; but, in the pinch, he couldn’t 
help himself. \Vc made the island next 
day, and came to anchor just inside the lower 
tip of the crescent (that’s the shape of the 
bay), under the guns of the Morro. The Dolly 
Madison was berthed a little farther along, as 
I remember, near a dock where there was a 
big sugar warehouse, Of course, I was about 
crazy to go ashore, and they let me without 
any fuss, although all but the two men that 
rowed Slocum’s gig were expressly forbid to 
stir off the vessel, Nobody was caring much 
about me, you know; boys are cheap and plen¬ 
tiful, and I hadn’t been wanted, in the first 
place. 

"I’ve been in Port Barrancos since many 
times, but it never looked so wonderful and 
interesting to me again after that first day, 

I dawdled along the streets, staring and 
listening like an idiot, I guess, until I came 
to the market-house. 11 was built over a whole 
square, with two streets through, crossing in 
the middle. The people had dozens of little 
hole-in-the-wall stalls where they sold their 
stuff, dickering and screeching — you never 
beard the beat of it! By and by I came to the 
fruit-stands, and then my mouth surely did 
begin to water. There were pineapples and 
oranges, and hunks of sugar-cane, and round, 
potato-looking things they call sapodillas, 
which I afterwards found out ain’t all they’re 
cracked up to be — but it all looked good to 
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me then. I hadn’t any money, so I just 
must take it out in looking. After a while I 
noticed a young colored woman in one of 
the booths eying me pretty hard, and then 
making believe to be busy with her fruit, 
and then sizing me up again. She saw I had 
caught her at it, and sung out: 'Leetle boy-ee I 
Come-a here, leetle boy-eel’ 

" 1 went up, and she reached around behind 
her and brought out a basket of figs and 
held it toward me. 

“‘You lak' feeg, eh?’ says she, talking like 
that. . 

“ Boylike, I wasn’t going to acknowledge I 
hadn’t any money, so I said, ‘Thank ye, 
ma’am, I never eat ’em,’ aching for a taste 
all the while. 

“She began to laugh. ‘You got no money, 
eh? You tak’ heem, so,' and she shoved the 
basket into my hands. 

“ 1 wondered how on earth she knew I 
hadn’t, and what she meant by making me a 
present of the fruit. But in a minute she 
said, 'You nice-a leetle boy-ee — pretty leetle 
boy-ee. I lak’ you. You stop here?’ and 
handed out a stool. 

“Now, I wasn’t particular about being 
called a 'nice-a leetle boy-ee’—that kind of 
talk’most always makes a boy uncomfortable,— 
but I thought she meant well in her outlandish 
fashion, so I answered, ‘Much obliged, ma’am,’ 
and sat down, and she showed me how to peel 
the figs, which, of course, I didn’t know any¬ 
thing about. I took a good look at her. She 
was very tall and slim, quick as a fish in her 
movements, and had on a neat blue cotton 
dress, and a turban of pale-yellow muslin 
wound about her head, and long gold ear-rings. 
She was a real pretty, light, tawny shade, and 
was always nodding and smiling with her big 
black eyes, and showing her white, shiny, 
pointed teeth like a cat’s. But what gave 
me a sort of turn was when all at once she 
pulled out her left arm from under the folds 
of her skirt, where she had kept it all this 
lime, doing everything skilfully with her 
right, and I saw she hadn’t any hand on it 1 
She must have been born that way, for there 
was no mark of its being cut off; her arm 
was round and smooth over the end like a 
broom-handle, with just one or two little 
folds or pleats in the skin. 

“You wouldn’t think it, but, ma’am, the 
thing had a kind of creepiness about it; I 
hated to look at it, but couldn’t help myself, 
somehow. She saw me and didn’t seem to 
mind; she got out a piece of thin paper and 
some tobacco, and rolled a cigarette and 
began to smoke, looking sideways at me and 


laughing. Then she leaned over and blew a 
cloud of the warm smoke around my head, 
and says she: 'You come-a with me, leetle 
boy-ee, eh?’ 

“I tried to answer and tell her I must go 
back to the ship, but I only mumbled some¬ 
thing; I felt dazed and wanted to lie down 
somewhere and go to sleep. But when pres¬ 
ently she got up and said in her cool, soft voice, 
‘You follow, leetle boy-ee,’ I got up, too, and 
trailed after her, as you do in dreams. 

“ I didn't know how far we ’ walked or 
which way, but, in a little, we got down to 
the waterside and found a boat, and got 
in, nobody paying any attention to us. She 
made me sit in the bow, and rowed herself, 
handily as a man, with her stump-wrist stuck 
through a thong of leather on one of the oars — 
she went fast, too. After a while she began to 
sing in time to her stroke, and then either I 
fell asleep or lost consciousness some other way, 
for the next thing I knew, the keel of the boat 
was bumping on shingle, and she was getting 
out with the painter in her hand and pulling us 
up on a beach. 1 sat up and rubbed my eyes. 
We were in a kind of harbor, where a little river 
came down, widening to the sea; in places the 
palms and green tropic stuff grew almost into 
the water; the tide was coming in; there was a 
great long arm of land stretching out that made 
what you might call a natural breakwater, and 
I could hear the surf humming outside of it, 
and, where it narrowed and flattened, see the 
clouds of spray roll up, and hang, and fall. 
There were two big palms, as like as twins, 
standing at the very point, shaking about in 
the wind. 

“That was the noisiest place to be so lone¬ 
some I ever saw. The breakers thumped out¬ 
side the bar; the huge wind whistled among 
the trees; all kinds of birds squawked and 
cluttered overhead in the jungle, and under¬ 
foot it seemed to be alive with creeping and 
rustling things. 

‘“Where is this?’ says I, staring around 
and beginning to be uneasy. ' I want to go 
back to the ship.' 

'“Dis nice-a place,' said the woman, in her 
gibberish. ‘You come-a see my house. Look, 
Barrancos, look!' She pointed, and, sure 
enough, a long way off, I could just make out 
a little dim spot on the sky-line that might 
have been Port Barrancos or Port Anything- 
you-please, for all I could tell. 

“'I want to go back,’ says I, cruelly scared, 
but fighting it down the best I could. There 
was something in that clamorous, empty 
shore, the sea shouting and flinging on the 
bar, not another human being in sight (not 
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even a sail) except the tall yellow woman — 
there was something in it, I say, that chilled 
the heart. 'Won’t you please take me back, 
ma'am?' says I. 

‘“You go back, one lectle t|me,’ says she; 
'follow now.' She started off into the woods, 
and I behind her like a dog. 

"If it was noisy on the beach, it was ten 
times worse inland. There was some kind 
of bird that shrieked and laughed like a 
madman in the trees, I saw I couldn’t 
tell you how many big, fat snakes curled up 
on logs, and one hanging down from a tree 
like a curtain-tassel, with a flat head shaped 
like a spade. They never offered to move — 
just watched us with their dull, fixed eyes, 
The ground was a bog of tepid black slime; 
there were long vines that caught you around 
the neck and ankles; and it was dark and 
stunk foully, like a sick man’s breath. 

"All at once we came to a clearing where 
there was a shack such as the natives put 
up, thatched with banana-leaves, without 
any windows, and a blanket hanging in front 
of a hole in one side for a door. Outside there 
was a kettle swung on three sticks over a dead 
fire. The woman turned around and says, 
‘You mak’ fire now,’ and went inside the hut 
and pulled the blanket to. So I got to work 
with a pile of leaves and sticks, and pretty soon 
had a good blaze going. Once I peeped into 
the pot; it was about half full of stuff like 
grayish jelly — it quivered when I joggled it, 
All this while — only a few minutes— I could 
hear the woman gabbling fast in a low voice; 
once or twice I thought I heard some one else 
speak, but that may have been fancy. Any¬ 
way, she came out at last and took me by the 
hand and pulled me inside. There wasn't 
anything there; only the four bare walls and 
dirt floor, and in one corner a live black chicken 
that sat without moving. ‘You look here,’ 
said the woman, and picked up a dirty rag off 
the floor. There was a hole about two feet 
square and I don’t know how deep, full to the 
brim of gold and silver coins; I never saw so 
much money together before nor since — and 
the queer thing is, I was too much of a boy and 
too frightened to care anything about it I 

‘“My, that's real pretty, ma’am,’ I said at 
last, seeing she expected me to say something. 

‘“You no want some, leetle boy-ee? You 
tak' some, eh?’ 

“‘Thank ye kindly, ma’am, I don’t care for 
any,’ says I — and I meant it. I’d always 
been brought up to think it was kind of low 
to take money you hadn’t earned from any 
one.' 

“‘Oh, yes; you tak’ some,’ she said eagerly. 


And with that she thrust her stump in among 
the coins up to the elbow and churned them all 
about, then grabbed out a big handful. ‘You 
tak’ hcem,’ she said, and stuffed them into my 
pockets in spite of me. ‘ Now, not say no more; 
hush now,’ She laid her finger on her lip, took 
the black cock under her arm, and went out¬ 
side, where the fire was burning strong and 
the kettle bubbling. She pulled me over to 
it, and suddenly, before my eyes, plumped 
the chicken, live as it was, into the boiling 
mess. It came once to the top, with a horrid 
croak; and, before I could gather myself 
together, she had me by the wrist, holding it 
over the pot and sawing at it with a knife. 
The blood spurted and ran down, I cried 
out — I struggled like a rat — and saw a big 
black man standing grinning with little red 
eyes the other side of the fire! 

"And that’s the last 1 knew, ma’am. The 
whole thing wheeled around me into black¬ 
ness, in a muck of fire and blood, and my own 
screams ringing in my ears! 

"When I came to, I was lying across a 
couple of barrels in the broiling sun on the 
water-front at Port Barrancos. I sat up. 

I felt a little weak and giddy, but otherwise 
as good as ever. At first I was in a kind of 
maze, not remembering where I was nor 
what had happened; and when, little by little, 
it all came back to me, I thought I’d been 
having a bad dream. Then, as I stretched and 
gaped, I felt a hot twinge of pain in my wrist, 
and, looking, saw it was bound up in a bit of 
rag. That brought me up all standing. I took 
the rag off, and there was the cut, but not a real 
bad one. I studied a good while over It, 
gave it up at last, started along the quay, and, 
by good luck, fell in with a man peddling 
oranges out of a boat, and persuaded him to set 
me across to the Laughing Sallie. As we 
came near, one of the men was leaning over the 
side, so I hailed him, He stared at me for a 
minute without answering; then, ‘Why, John¬ 
ny,’ says he, ‘where you been all day and all 
night? We made sure you were drowned or 
knocked on the head. ’ 

"‘I ain’t been away all day and night,’ says 
I. ‘I don’t know what you're talking about.’ 
Then the orange-man struck in and said he 
wanted something for putting me over; so the 
seaman (his name was Matthew Friend), know¬ 
ing I never had any money, good-naturedly 
went down into his pocket and gave him some 
small silver. ‘ I wouldn’t wonder if you’d had a 
touch o’ sun, my lad,’ says he, eying me; 'you 
look kind of peaked. Where’d you go yester¬ 
day?’ 
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"'Nowhere, I tell you,’ says I, puzzled. 
' How could 1 ? 1 went ashore this morning.’ 

"There was an old sailor aboard, named 
Cobb, that came up and looked me over. 
'This is Wednesday, Johnny,’ said he; ‘what 
day was it you left the ship?’ 

"It was Tuesday morning! Where had I 
been all that time? I, for one, never knew. 

“‘Take him below, Matt,’ says old Cobb, 
seeing how frightened and bewildered I was; 
‘no need for skipper to see him yet awhile.’ 
So Friend heaved me up in his arms, and, !o and 
behold, a handful of gold and silver dropped 
out of my jacket pocket and rolled all about the 
decks I 

"The men were hardly more thunderstruck 
than I. I had forgotten all that part of my 
adventure. The mate and another seaman 
came running at the sound, and everybody 
stood staring. No one moved to touch it 
for a minute, they were all so surprised. 
Then Matthew Friend set me down roughly, 
and says he, ‘Why, ye limb, did you have all 
that and let me pay your boat-hire? I.’ll-’ 

“‘Hold on, hold on, Matt,’ says the mate, 
who was a hatchet-faced, keen sort of fellow. 
‘Maybe it ain’t good.’ 

"Old Cobb stooped down and picked up a 
piece, bit it pretty hard, and rang it on the 
deck. ‘That’s gold, for sure, Mr. Cannon,’ 
said he. ‘ I guess it’s Spanish money; I never 
saw any like it before.’ 

"‘It’s what they call a piece-of-cight,’ said 
Mr. Cannon, squinting his eyes to examine it. 
‘It’s dated 1612 — they don’t coin ’em any 
more.’ Then he wheeled round on me. 
‘Where’d you get this? Did you steal it? 
Where’ve you been?’ 

’“Speak up and tell the truth, Johnny,’ 
said another man, 

“‘Or I’ll take a rope to you,’ added Friend, 
by way of encouragement. 

"So I told them the whole story then and 
there, not being at all unwilling, but certain 
that no one would believe me. 

“At first no one did. They asked all manner 
of questions, at which the mate, especially, was 
very artful, to trap me; but when I stuck to the 
same tale, without altering it or contradicting 
myself, first one and then another began to 
trust me — the more as it wasn’t to be be¬ 
lieved that I would cut my own wrist, or that 
I could invent such a yarn, anyhow. And one 
thing fell out very strangely to confirm me, as 
it were. When I described the place where the 
woman had taken me, one of the seamen cried 
out that he knew the spot, and that it was on an 
island called Dos Hermanos (on account. of 
the twin palms), ten or twelve miles south¬ 


east by south front Barrancos, and that he 
had landed there to take turtles. ‘I could 
find my way to it blindfold,’ said he. ‘They 
do say the bucaneers used that harbor in 
old days to dock and repair their ships.’ 

‘"To be sure,’ said Mr. Cannon; ‘that 
would account for Johnny’s treasure—likely 
they buried it there. They were great hands to 
bury money.’ 

“Old Cobb shook his head. ‘How d’ye 
account for the nigger wench?’ said he. 
Til tell you what / b’lieve. Whether that 
treasure was stowed away by pirates or not, 
she come at it by foul means, and you may 
lay to it, she’s a voodoo.’ 

‘“What’s that?’ said I, who didn’t know 
a voodoo from a lobster-pot. 

“‘Why, a witch, sonny. They’re always 
looking out for children, and when they catch 
’em, nobody ever hears of ’em again. They 
want ’em to kill and eat, or else to use in their 
spells somehow — maybe' to raise the devil. 

I guess that’s what she wanted of you, only her 
magic didn’t work for once.’ 

"‘Don’t see why,’ said Friend, surveying 
me. ‘Johnny ain’t no angel.’ 

“‘Yes; but he didn't want to take her 
money, d’ye see ? Maybe that kept her charms 
from working.’ 

“'But, look here, didn’t the boy say he saw 
a black man? Maybe that teas the devil, 
shipmates.’ 

‘“More like some big buck nigger come 
home to dinner,’ said Mr. Cannon, and they 
all laughed. Nevertheless I could see my 
story had made a kind of stir in the men’s 
minds. I was about the most important 
person in the ship that day; every man, at 
one time or another, took me aside and made 
me tell him about it all over again, and asked 
to see the money, and offered to take care of it 
for me. Next to me in popularity was Abel 
Harper, the man that knew where the island 
was. And as soon as Slocum returned, which 
he did at noon, in a biting bad temper, not 
having been able to sign on anybody, they had 
me aft into the cabin. 

"My, my, money's a queer thing! Here 
it had gone and turned a lot of as honest 
sailormen as t?ver were seen into no better 
than a ship-load of pirates. However the 
mulatto, woman had come by her holeful of 
treasure in the beginning, it was hers now 
— but nobody gave that a second thought. 
From that minute no man trusted his fellow 
or spoke his thought outright — and the secret 
seemed to level away all distinctions between 
captain and crew. Yes, ma’am, there wasn’t 
much discipline left on board the Laughing 
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Sallie when the treasure-hunting fever took 
'em all. I called it a secret, because when the 
skipper of the Dolly Madison came aboard for 
a sociable time that evening, word was passed 
for’ard that nothing was to be said about me 
or my adventure. But a seaman don't natu¬ 
rally hold in a secret any more than a sieve does 
water, and I am certain some of ours must 
have let something leak out, by what hap¬ 
pened afterwards. Of course, I knew that 
something was in the wind, but not just 
what it was until we stood out of Barrancos 
harbor the next morning at the turn of the 
tide. There wasn’t any grumbling about 
being short-handed, either, you may be sure 
— the shorter the better, everybody thought, 
and worked with a will. We fetched the 
island about midday, and one of the men 
gave me a hand up into the rigging to take 
a look at it. 

'“Is that the place, Johnny?’ he asked. 

"At first I didn’t recognize it, but by 
and by, when we opened the bay and saw 
the two palms standing where the spray 
blew over them, I knew it, and dropped down 
on the deck, shaking. You see, I thought 
maybe they’d want me to go ashore and guide 
’em to the shack. And, let alone the fact that I 
had been too scared and stupefied to take any 
marks of the road to it, the mere notion of 
going back there put me in a cold sweat. But, 
ns it turned out, nothing was further from their 
minds. They wanted no boys along. Abel 
Harper said the island was small, and that you 
could go all over it in an hour, although lie 
himself had never been away from the shore. 
Slocum anchored inside the bar, feeling his 
way with the line, at a place Harper pointed 
out, about three hundred yards from the 
river’s mouth. Then, while the men were 
clearing away our long-boat, what does lie 
do but call me to help him lug out a lot of 
muskets, cutlasses, and ammunition from the 
lazaret — pretty nearly all vessels carried 
arms of some kind in those days. 

"Now, ain’t money a queer thing? As if 
any amount of powder and shot could do any 
damage to devils and witches I However, 
the skipper called all hands aft, dealt out the 
weapons, and then made a short speech, 
winding up with: ‘My lads, for my part, I 
don’t take any stock in devils, or voodoos 
either, and would be willing to meet the 
whole bilin' of 'em just as I am. But in case 
we find other company here, which I think 
very likely, 1 propose to make it as pleasant 
for them as they will for us. What I want 
to say, in particular, is this: one man must 
stay here to watch the ship, and'you may 


decide that by lot amongst yourselves, the 
man that stays getting an equal share with 
the rest. I can’t say fairer than that,’ 

"Well, there was a good deal of growling 
over this among the four seamen —for the 
skipper and mate were out of the drawing, 
and nobody disputed for a moment that 
they were to go. But at last they all wrote 
their names on bits of paper and made me 
draw one out of a hat with my eyes shut. 
The lot fell to Alatthcw Friend; he took it 
good-natured enough, only, as they shoved 
off, he called out, ‘It’s share and share alike, 
ain’t it, Cap’n, without any difference 'twixt 
officers and men?’ Slocum grunted out that 
we’d see about that, which was all the satis¬ 
faction Friend got out of him, We watched 
’em land and haul the boat up above high tide; 
then, after some looking around and arguing, 
they struck a path into the jungle, and in a 
little were out of sight. They went in single 
file, Harper leading, then the skipper, then 
Cobb, then a young seaman whose name I don't 
remember on account of our always calling him 
’Harelip’ (he had one), and Mr, Cannon 
bringing up tin. rear with a cutlass in his hand. 
After they had disappeared, Friend says to me 
coolly: ‘Well, Johnny, I guess I'll be leaving 
you directly.’ 

"‘Why,’ says I, 'what are you going to do? 
You ain’t going, too?' 

‘“Ain’t I, though?’ says Matthew Friend. 
’Wait and see. I ain't any notion of staying 
here and twiddling my thumbs. The ship’s as 
safe as Noah’s Ark, and, even if she wasn't, 
what could one man do? I'm going to swim 
ashore, and you can come, too, if you like.’ 

'“It’s mutiny,’ says I. 

‘“Mutiny be — somethinged!’ said he. ‘If 
you come to that, what arc we doing here, 
anyhow? Whose money is that, hey? 'Tain’t 
ours. And what d'ye call taking money that 
ain't yours? All I'm sure of is, I'm going to 
have my share.' 

"This was the only time I ever heard one 
of them doubtful about the rights of the 
case. Friend took off his coat and shirt and 
made a bundle of them with a pistol wrapped 
up in the middle, and tied it on top of his 
head to keep it dry; then he took his knife 
between his teeth, and dropped over the side. 
He swam, I should judge, two thirds of the 
way, and then, all at once, while I was hanging 
over the rail, sniffling, for I was frightened and 
lonesome — on a sudden, I say, he gave a short 
cry, threw his hands up, struggled a minute, 
and went under! 

"I was nigh about crazy, I remember I 
ran up and down screaming and beating my 
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hands together. Then I thought maybe he 
was fooling, and shouted to him to drop it. 
Then I sat down and watched the spot until 
my eyes all but dropped out of my head. He 
never came up, so I knew he was gone for good 
— poor Matt Friend, that was always so jolly 
and kind and didn’t knock me around as much 
as the rest. I began to cry and act wild again 
out of sheer terror and helplessness. I never 
knew whether he had cramps or whether a 
shark took him — he would have acted the 
same in either case. At last I got kind of 
exhausted, and crawled into the shade of the 
deck-house and went to sleep. 

" I waked up, not knowing what time of day 
it was, and cried some more. I watched the 
beach for a long while, but nothing was to be 
seen except some big turtles; then I felt hungry 
and went down and got a biscuit. There was 
nobody to forbid me, so I wandered all over the 
ship. In the captain’s cabin I found the log, and 
read it up, just out of boy’s curiosity, you 
know. Slocum was a methodical man; the 
last entry was that very morning. "April 
ist: Latitude so-and-so— Longitude so-and-so. 
When—" There it .ended in a great blot of 
black stain. It was blood, and I remembered 
he had gashed his thumb cutting a pen, and 
was binding it up in a rag when he came on 
deck to look at the island. All Fools’ Day — 
queer, when you come to think it over. 

“As I was looking at the book, I thought 
1 heard a step on deck, and flew out of there 
in a panic, though I’d have almost been 
willing to take a flogging to see them come 
bqck. But it wasn’t anybody. 1 found a 
telescope in the mate’s berth, and played 
with that awhile, watching the shore; then 
I got hungry again, and ate some more bis¬ 
cuit and some cheese and fruit I found in 
the galley, it was while 1 was doing this 
1 heard two pistol- or gun-shots, far away but 
perfectly distinct, and ran to look. There 
was nothing in sight, but, after a great while, 

I heard three more, and none after that, 
though I watched and listened until it was 
too dark and coming on to blow too hard for 
me to see or hear anything. I \Vas afraid to 
go below, because I’d got a horrid kind of 
feeling that some one was peeking at me 
through the skylights. It was cooking hot 
in the fo’c’sle, anyhow. I got a blanket out 
of my bunk and curled up behind the fore¬ 
hatch; 1 went to sleep and slept sound, all 
but a dream I had that Matt Friend was 
coming over the side with his drowned eyes 
staring and his wet hands clutching. It 
waked me up, and I threw out my hand and, 
sure enough, touched something deadly cold I 


I gave a screech fit to raise the dead in good 
earnest; and then I saw 'twasn't anything but 
a coil of chain-cable! 

"In the morning the wind had gone down 
some, but the decks were blown full of leaves 
and rubbish, and by the foot of the main¬ 
mast I found a dead bird. I swept every¬ 
thing up clean, and started a fire in the galley 
and put the kettle on. ‘The men’ll want 
something hot, they’ll be so tired,' says I to 
myself, watching the beach. But they never 
came, and I had to eat breakfast alone, after all. 
That was the longest day I ever put through. 
I kept the spy-glass by me and watched the sea 
as well as land, for it came into my head 
maybe that voodoo-woman might come along, 
in case she wasn’t at home already. I went 
and got a musket and some powder and shot, 
and laid them ready to my hand — though 
what I expected to do it would be hard to say. 
She never came, though, nor anybody else. 
There I stayed alone, with the flat glare of 
water all around, and the everlasting noisy 
solitude of the land — and the morning and 
the evening was the second day, as the Book 
says. As hot and shadeless as it was, I remem¬ 
ber how afraid I was of the coming night, and 
how it came at last all at once, black and 
sudden, the way it does in the tropics, while I 
was still straining my eyes landward and 
hoping against hope. You see,, by that time 
I felt pretty sure the devils had got Slocum and 
his men, in spite of their guns. What else could 
have happened? If there’d been other men on 
the island, and the skipper’s party had had a 
fight, it stood to reason they, couldn’t all have 
killed one another. Somebody ought to have 
turned up before now. And what was going to 
become of me ? I slept on deck again, but not 
very sound, and when the first peep of light 
came, I was up and searching the shore 
with my glass; there wasn't a sign of life. 
Then I. took a squint seaward,— being still 
on the lookout for the voodoo,— and there 
was a sail I 

"It was a good-sized ship, slipping through 
the water at a lively gait What was more, 
by the way she tacked and veered, 1 could see 
she was making for the island. 1 could have 
cried for joy. I didn’t know who she was or 
what she was, and I didn’t care; I would have 
welcomed the Flying Dutchman, if she would 
have taken me away from that awful island. 
But when she got near enough I recognized 
her lines and rigging. It was the Dolly 
Madison. She must have seen us lying in¬ 
side the bar, but whether her skipper sus¬ 
pected something was up, from the strange, 
still, unpeopled look of us, or was getting 
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ready for trouble on his own hook, ( can't 
say; anyway, he hove to about a quarter of 
a mile off shore, and directly I saw them 
lowering a boat. The men plainly had their 
instructions, for they came on very slow, 
half a dozen pulling, as many more armed 
to the teeth, the same way Slocum's party 
had been. They made the harbor-entrance 
without any trouble, and, coming to a stand¬ 
still, one stood up in the stern and hailed us; 
‘Ho, the bark ahoy I' 

"I flourished my arm by way of answer, 
and the man, whom I took for one of the 
mates, bawled again: ‘Ho, the Laughin' 
Salliei Anything the matter?’ 

“ I screamed out to him to come on board, 
please, sir, and after a pause, during which 
the men all turned around to point and stare, 
talking together, he gave an order, and they 
rowed up under our stern, still very wary, 
however. I went aft and waited for 'em, 
hanging over the rail; the men gaped up at 
the ship and me for a minute in silence. At 
last, ‘Where’s Cap’n Slocum, sonny?’ asked 
the mate. 

‘"He's gone ashore.' 

"‘Well, then, where’s your crew?’ 

‘‘‘They’re gone, too, all except Matt Friend, 
and he’s drowned,’ says I, wiping my eyes on 
my sleeve. 

‘“D'ye mean to say you're all alone?’ 

“‘Yes, sir.' 

'"When did the cap’n and crew leave you?' 

“I told him. The mate, after some fur¬ 
ther hesitation, came over the side, with the 
armed men after him. 

‘"Now, look here, sonny,’ said he, taking 
me by the shoulder. ‘Tell us all about it 
from the beginning. What did Cap'n Slocum 
go ashore for? And what’s happened since?' 

“I told him that, too, faithfully. When I 
came to the treasure part, the men exchanged 
glances. After I had finished, the mate of the 
Madison stood silent, scowling to himself. 
Then he beckoned to one of the sailors. 

'“What d'ye make of it, Isr'l?' 

“Isr’I scratched his head, looked around 
aloft, walked to the side and spat deliberately, 
then says he: ‘ Boy’s lyin'.’ 

‘"I ain’t,' says I, as mad as hops. The 
mate believed me, anyhow. After some more 
thinking, he made me tumble into his boat 
along with the rest, and, leaving the Laughing 
Sallie to mind herself for a while, ordered 
the men to puli for the beach. We made a 
landing as near the other boat as we could, and 
found it lying on the sand, just as it had been 
left, with the oars in the bottom. The mate 
told off a couple of men to stand by with guns 


and watch the beach, while the rest searched 
the island; I was to go with them, much 
against my will. The weapons they carried 
gave me no confidence; Slocum had been 
armed, too, 

"We started into the jungle at the same 
place Slocum and his party had entered. 
They had made quite a distinct path. It 
wound about a good deal, and we judged they 
must have got confused somehow, for the 
path crossed on itself several times. The 
sailors kept asking me, 'Do you remember 
this place, Johnny?' 'Did you see that 
when you were here before?' but I was as 
much at a loss as any one. 

“At last wc came to an open space, where a 
great tribe of carrion-crows got up with a 
wbu{{-{~i and settled in the trees all around. 
There was a man lying on his back in the 
middle — he hadn’t any face or hands left, but, 
by his clothes, I knew him for that young fellow 
we called Harelip. The men turned him over; 
there were no marks of violence on him. It 
was awful, the hot, still, murky forest, the 
mutilated corpse, and the crows sitting around 
eying us, impatient to begin again. It looked 
bad—bad. ‘We'll come back and bury him,’ 
says the mate at length, in a low voice. 
‘Come on, men,’ They fixed up a scarecrow 
with a shirt on two sticks to keep the birds 
away from the poor fellow’s body, and left 
him. 

"A few hundred yards more brought us, 
unexpectedly, to the beach, and wc found that 
we had got clear across the island. There was 
a strip of smooth sand, all over foot marks 
going every which way, but not a vestige of 
human life otherwise, We shouted, and even 
fired off a gun or two, but nobody answered. 

I think the men were pretty near as uneasy 
as I by this time; they kept close together, 
and we ail talked in whispers. 

"We turned back into the jungle and fol¬ 
lowed the track a ways without anything 
happening, until we were brought up sudden 
by hearing a voice off to the right. It was mum¬ 
bling something in a rapid and hurried under¬ 
tone, every now and then going up in a screech. 
The mate called out, and it stopped for a 1 
minute, then began again. When we got to 
the spot, we found that sailor I told you 
about, Abel Harper, kneeling on the ground, 
scratching it with a stick, like he wanted to 
dig a hole and bury something, and talking 
to himself all the time, 'Cover it up, cover 
it up, cover it up I’ lie kept saying. He 
was stark mad and just not quite dead, as 
we could see, from hunger and thirst. We 
tried every way we knew to get something 
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sensible out of him, but he wouldn't say a 
word except that: ‘Cover it up, cover it up, 
cover it up!’ Abel Harper never did get 
back his mind, nor could tell anything of 
what had happened. He had to be put in an 
asylum, and lived to be an old man. I used 
to go and see him when I came off a cruise. 

"It wasn’t far from there that we at last 
found the rest. The place looked to me 
like the clearing where the voodoo-woman’s 
shack had stood, but there was nothing but 
a pile of charred sticks and ashes there; and 
the ground around all mummicked up with 
footprints, some of boots, some of bare feet, 
and some like cattle-hoofs. The bodies of old 
Cobb and Mr. Cannon were lying to one side 
across each other; they hadn’t any wounds on 
’em, as far as we could make out, but they must 
have been dead the whole two days, and were 
pretty far gone. 

“We found Slocum sitting bolt upright,dead, 
with his back against a tree, and his gun 
rested on a forked twig, pointing to the front; 
it had been fired. The men said by signs about 
the body he must have outlasted the others; 
they thought he hadn't been dead but a few 
hours. His face was horribly distorted, as if 
he had died in great pain, but somehow he 
didn’t look frightened — not he 1 Game to the 
last, he was. His whole body was as rigid as a 
handspike; he had such a grip of the gun 
they couldn't unbend his dead fingers; 
so they dug a prodigious deep hole, and 
buried him just as he was. There, on that 
cursed island, sits Jed Slocum, with his gun 
across his knee, waiting for the judgment- 
day.” 

Cap’n Starr was silent; and, glancing 
around, I saw Little Nell returning with a 
burden of berries that might have been the 
entire annual output of Northport Island. 
My companion made certain small move¬ 


ments suggestive of the private in the front 
rank who suddenly encounters the eye of his 
drill-sergeant fixed, upon him. 

"There comes Nellie I" said he. 

Nellie! Here was an absurd coincidence. 
The youngster came toward us, rigidly leaning 
her little body aslant from the weight' of the 
pail, her mouth primly compressed. I was 
conscious of a great desire to stand well with 
Nellie. 

"You’ve got ever so many berries — it’s 
wonderful, for such a little girl," 1 said, in 
abject propitiation. 

She looked at me. "That’s what I went for," 
she said — and the conversation was left with¬ 
out a leg to stand on ! 1 thought I detected a 
glint of friendly and appreciative amusement 
in Cap’n Starr’s gentle blue eyes. 

“You boarding with Cap’n Pearce?” the 
child asked, with unexpected interest. I 
meekly acknowledged that I was. 

"They have supper at five o’clock," remarked 
Little Nell abstractedly. “ I guess it’s ’most five 
now. Cap’n Pearce’s awful particular about 
folks being on time to their meals." Her grand¬ 
father and I rose to our feet with a machine¬ 
like* unanimity. 

"I’d like to come again and sit with you 
awhile, Cap’n Starr," 1 said, "and hear the 
rest of your story — for I’m sure there’s more 
of it. I’d like to know what became of the 
Laughing Sallie; and did no' one ever go 
back there and try again for the treasure?" 

"The Laughing Sallie?" said he. "Well, 
to be sure, that would be a long story all by 
itself. A lot of cruising that old hooker did, 
and many a port she touched at before she 
ripped the bottom-boards out of her at last on 
a reef down toward Salt Cay Bank. I’ll tell 
you about her some day. But the treasure — 
no, J never heard of anybody offering to meddle 
with that again. For all I know, it’s down there 
still on Barrancos Cay." 
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THE WHITE CARNATION 

By Francis Livingston 


O N the night that was to have 
been my last on earth, I 
made as careful a toilette as 
though I had been going to a dinner- 
dance or to the opera. Indeed, I had 
half decided to go to the latter place. 
It depended on what they were sing¬ 
ing, and how far my money would 
carry me. 

I had just twenty dollars and a 
little silver in my pocket-book. That 
was all I had in the world—all that 
was left of the $40,000 which I had in 
January, when Edgar Brandon took 
me into his office, in the Broad Ex¬ 
change Building. 

No, I was not fleeced by Edgar; he 
was the best friend I ever had, if I 
had only known enough to appre¬ 
ciate the fact. 

But I had tried to be a plunger. I 
thought Ned was too slow, and, even 
after my folly had been brought home 
to me a half-dozen times—after my 
own money was almost exhausted— 
I had persisted in being a fool. 

Ned had given me a last, solemn 
warning, but there came a chance to 
recoup—ah, it was such a sure thing, 
that tip of George Ellery’s on North 
Eastern! I bought heavily. I was 
acting quite within my rights, I told 
myself, in signing the firm’s name to 
the cheques, and how pleased Ned 
would be! 

Then there came that crash of 
which everybody knows—and all who 
were long on North Eastern remember 
it bitterly. 

Ned acted like a gentleman. He 
took up all the cheques, and made no 
fuss. But the next day, with a look 
I can never forget, he said: “Felton, 


this ends things between you and me. 
I never wish to see your face again 
until I have forgotten what you have 
done, and that will not be in a hurry, 
I can promise you.” 

That was all. 

I tried it alone, but fared very ill. 

I fancied that my dealings when with 
Brandon were being talked about, and 
that some of the men on the curb 
shunned me. It was my imagination, 
maybe. I think the truth was that I 
despised myself. 

I had my name removed from the 
waiting list of Brandon’s club, where 
he had placed it, to save my being 
black-balled. After a little while, I 
resigned from my own club. 

All this would not have been so bad, 
had I had any money. I had been 
used to money and to luxurious living 
all my life. But I had no funds, nor 
did I know of a way to obtain any. 

And now I was down to my last 
dollar, or what amounted to the same 
thing. 

I had figured out just what I was 
to do. There should be a modest little 
dinner, at a quiet French restaurant 
I knew, a few cigars, a cab, of course, 
and an orchestra-chair at the Metro¬ 
politan. 

I would take another cab after the 
opera, for I had about settled upon 
the East River. It was a more vague, 
a more mysterious region than the 
North River, which was too familiar, 
I thought. I remembered, from long 
ago, certain rocks at the water’s edge 
on the East Side. I would drive over 
there and dismiss the cab. 

Then there would be a tall figure 
standing on the rocks, smoking a 
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cigar, and gazing gloomily at the 
dark water below. The cigar burns to 
the end; a clock somewhere strikes 
midnight; the tall figure leaps out 
and down into the darkness—and 
that is the last of Richard Felton. 

I really felt very sorry for myself, 
as I put on my evening coat; and 
sorry for Edgar, too, when he should 
hear of my death. 

As I knotted my tie before the 
mirror, I noticed something on the 
left lapel of my coat. I had not had 
it on for several weeks, and there 
were two moth-holes in the cloth. 
That was a slight matter to annoy a 
man about to die, but annoy me it 
did; I had never been shabby in my 
life, and I did not wish to go out on 
this last evening in a shabby coat. 
But I saw no help for it; I had no 
other coat. 

I went out on the street, still think¬ 
ing of those two moth-holes. As I 
passed a florist’s window, I had an idea. 
I went into the shop, and bought a 
large, white, double carnation, which I 
pinned on the lapel in a manner to 
conceal the defects. 

I went to the restaurant, and ate my 
dinner, smoking a good cigar after¬ 
ward, while I leisurely watched the 
other diners—several couples and two 
or three merry parties. 

At about half-past eight o’clock, I 
took a cab, and drove to the Metro¬ 
politan. I chose a four-wheeler in pref¬ 
erence to a hansom. I wished to be 
comfortable, to stretch my legs and 
smoke. 

I found the opera was “Tristan und 
Isolde.” This did not suit me at all. 
It was too big—too remote. The 
tragedy was so stupendous, I think 
I fancied my own would seem small 
in comparison. 

And then the house would be dark, 
and I did not wish that. To-night, I 
wished to see beautiful women with 
flashing jewels—to hear the frou-frou 
of silken garments, to inhale perfumes 
suggesting luxury and wealth—to 
move in the surroundings that had 
once been mine by right. 

“Traviata” or even “II Barbiere ” 


would have done, but the thought of 
that great, lonely Isolde, pouring out 
her mighty Liebestodt in the gloom, 
made me shudder. 

“Drive up the Avenue!” I called 
to the man. I should have liked to go 
to a ball—a masque would have suited 
me best. Oh, heaven, how I craved 
gaiety, light and laughter to-night! 
I had had such a surfeit of sadness. 

I thought of all the women I knew, 
and dismissed the idea of calling on 
any one of them. Alice Lazarre I 
thought of last of all. It would 
sadden me to go there. I had not 
seen her for three months. Would 
she be shocked to-morrow, when she 
heard? Bah! I wondered if all sui¬ 
cides were not stupid egotists. 

Some of the houses on the Avenue 
were shrouded in gloom. There were 
lights in the windows of others. All 
looked equally forbidding. There was 
none that held a welcome for me. 

This would not do. Time was 
slipping away. I looked at my watch 
—ten o’clock. I heard sounds of 
music and, from the darkness ahead, 
there loomed a great house ablaze 
with light. As we drew nearer, I saw 
many carriages. Gaily-dressed women 
alighted from them, and ascended the 
steps. 

“Drive around into the side street, 
and stop at the end of the line of 
carnages there,” I said to the man. 

I got out, and walked slowly around, 
past the entrance. It seemed to me 
I should know who lived here. I 
looked at the neighboring houses, and 
gradually, I remembered. It was a 
wealthy steel man—a “magnate,” the 
papers called him—lately come from 
the West. He had a wife with social 
aspirations, and a daughter who was 
said to be beautiful. What was the 
name?—ah, yes, Sammis. 

I did not know them, but that made 
no difference. My resolve was taken. 
The sight of all those women and men, 
crowding up the steps, acted like a 
tonic upon me, and gave me courage 
to do a reckless thing. I would go 
into that house for an hour, and mingle 
among the guests as one of them. 
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Without a moment’s hesitation, I 
mounted the steps, and entered. A 
page, in livery, stood at the door of 
the drawing-room, announcing the 
guests. I gave him my name, and al¬ 
most expected to see the people turn 
in surprise, as the boy called out, 
“Mr. Richard Felton”; but no one did 
so. 

I walked up to two ladies standing 
in the centre of the room, and bowed 
to them. I heard their conventional 
murmur of pleasure, but did not dare 
look at their faces. Then I moved 
away, giving place to others, and 
looked about me. 

The great rooms were furnished 
with magnificence, but there was noth¬ 
ing to offend good taste. Every¬ 
where were flowers. An orchestra 
was playing somewhere in the hall. 
I saw no familiar face in the crowd. 

I became conscious that some one 
was looking hard at me. I glanced 
leisurely in the direction from which 
I felt the stare to come, and saw a 
stout, red-faced, old gentleman with 
white chin-whiskers. It was Sammis. 
I recognized him instantly from the 
newspaper pictures. Uncomfortable 
as I felt, to be suspected thus early, I 
met his gaze boldly for a moment. 
Then other people came between us, 
and I moved away. 

Decidedly, I must bestir myself, and, 
at least, appear to know some people, 
otherwise my adventure was like to 
end quickly. Yet, I felt my spirits 
rising, in spite of the danger of ridicule 
or humiliation. 

The thought of approaching any of 
the women was distasteful, but, sud¬ 
denly, my eye was caught by a short, 
stockily-built man, with sandy hair, 
wearing an ill-fitting evening coat, on 
the left lapel of which was pinned a 
white carnation. This recalled my own 
floral adornment. The sandy-haired 
man and I were the only men present 
who wore flowers. I wondered if his 
coat was moth-eaten. Then I strolled 
across the room toward him. I fancied 
he looked somewhat frightened as he 
saw me approaching, and this put me 
more at my ease. 


“My friend,” I said, smiling, “you 
and I alone, of all the company, it 
seems, are wearing white carnations.” 

He looked at me quickly, came a 
little closer, and made, I thought, a 
very odd reply. 

“Love before all,” he said, and he 
stammered over the words. Then he 
looked as though he were sorry he had 
said them. 

“I echo the sentiment,” I replied, 
laughing. “It is an admirable one— 
while the love lasts.” On second 
thought, I asked, “Is that the ‘ language’ 
of the flower we wear?” 

The sandy-haired man did not re¬ 
ply. He was looking at me, very 
dubiously. “I did not expect to 
see you here,” he said, at length. 

“My meeting with you is an equally 
unlooked-for pleasure,” I replied, 
lightly. 

“May I ask who you are?” 

“Certainly. My name is Felton.” 

“Why do you wear that flower?” 

“Ah—for a private reason.” 

“Are you a friend of hers?” 

“There are not too many who would 
call me by that name just now,” I said; 
“if you will tell me which particular 
she you refer to-” 

“If it is the one I mean, you needn’t 
be afraid to mention her name to 
me.” 

“But I must be cautious, as well as 
you.” 

Now, all this was only idle chatter on 
my part, simply to supply myself with 
occupation, that Sammis’s suspicions 
might be allayed. 

The mysterious red-haired man was 
mildly amusing, too, but, when he 
asked, “ Do you know of the accident 
to Chase?” I felt some irritation. 

“My friend,” I answered, “you are 
much better at interrogating than 
at answering, but I’ll reply to that 
question. I know all about the acci¬ 
dent to Chase. I know all about 
everything—why you wear a white 
carnation, and all.” 

He stared at me incredulously, for 
a minute, and then said: “ In that case, 
what are you going to do?” 

As he spoke, I looked over his head 
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and into the eyes of a tall, beautiful 
young woman, who was regarding me 
intently. I could have sworn she 
smiled—certainly, her eyes looked an 
invitation. 

“I am going to bid you good even¬ 
ing,” I said to the red-haired man, 
and moved away in the direction of 
the lady. 

As I approached her, something 
told me this was Sammis’s daughter. 
There was even a faint likeness in the 
curve of her red lips to the mouth of 
the old man. Both expressed a power¬ 
ful will and courage indomitable. 

I fancied she grew a shade paler, and 
her eyes swept the room. I, also, gave 
a hurried glance about. Sammis was 
not visible. 

I was quite near her now, and sud¬ 
denly she leaned forward, and whis¬ 
pered: 

“The white carnation!” 

My reply must have been an in¬ 
spiration. “Love before all!” I whis¬ 
pered back. 

She flushed, beautifully. “ Mr. 
Chase?” she murmured. 

“Mr. Chase has met with an acci¬ 
dent,” I said, in a low voice. 

Her face expressed blank dismay. 
“And you—you come in his place?— 
you are from Mr. Brandon?” 

It was my turn to look at her 
blankly. 

“From Edgar Brandon?” I stam¬ 
mered. 

“Certainly,” she said, with some 
impatience; “lias anything happened 
to Edgar? Speak quickly.” 

“No, nothing; and I am his friend.” 

She looked greatly relieved, and, as 
she moved away slowly, she whis¬ 
pered : 

“Come to the conservatory in half 
an hour; I shall be there, and we can 
talk freely.” 

With what eagerness I looked about 
for the red-haired man! His mystery, 
which I had thought rather stupid 
at first, now held the strongest fas¬ 
cination for me—it seemed to be her 
mystery, too. 

I saw he had crossed the room, and 
was standing near the door. I went 


over to him, and drew him into the 
hall. The orchestra was playing softly, 
and I got him behind a palm tree. 

“Now tell me everything,” I said. 
“You must excuse my rudeness 
a while ago. Edgar Brandon is my 
best friend; I will do anything to 
serve him. You have just seen Miss 
Sammis speak with me. I swear you 
may trust me.” 

“They are to elope this evening, 
Brandon and she,” he replied; “but 
you must know that. Chase, Bran¬ 
don’s friend, was to have come here 
half an hour before the time, enter 
the house as one of the guests, help 
her to escape through the conserva¬ 
tory window, and get her to the car¬ 
riage. Fie is a stranger to Miss Sam¬ 
mis, and the sign was to be a white 
carnation. The pass-word I have al¬ 
ready given you. Chase sprained his 
ankle badly, this afternoon. He can’t 
walk. Brandon was desperate. He 
asked me to come in Chase’s place. I 
can tell you one thing, though: I 
don’t like the job; and I’ll tell you an¬ 
other: unless I’m greatly mistaken, 
the old man-” 

He stopped suddenly, his eyes look¬ 
ing past me. I turned and saw “the 
old man” at my elbow. 

“May I speak to you a moment?” 
he asked. 

I bowed, and he led the way down 
the hall, through the dining-room and 
beyond it to a small room. 

He closed the door, and, turning, 
stood regarding me with compressed 
lips. 

I felt very uncomfortable. 

“May I ask your name?” he said, 
at length. 

“Felton,” I replied, promptly. 

“I do not think I have met you 
before, have I?” 

I was vexed beyond measure at 
this inopportune discovery. I cast 
about in my mind for some wild tale 
to account for my presence in the 
house. I had almost determined to 
throw myself upon his hospitality— 
anything to gain another hour. 

Meanwhile, I had answered, “no,” 
to his question. 
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“Then, if I make a mistake, you 
must pardon me. Are you not one 
of the men from the Central Office?” 

I could have shouted aloud with 
glee. I was taken for a detective. 
“I am, sir,” I answered. 

“ I recognized your friend as coming 
from there, but I was not sure of you, 
until I saw you talking to him just 
now. You look like a gentleman.” 

He was delightful, this old man, 
and my heart really warmed toward 
him. The smile, with which I an¬ 
swered him, was genuine. 

“There are four of you here, are 
there not?” he asked. 

“There are, sir.” 

“Well, three will be enough to 
watch those gim-cracks in there,” 
jerking his head toward the drawing¬ 
room; “I have a much more impor¬ 
tant matter I am going to intrust to 
you. Look at this.” 

He held a bit of paper toward me. 
I took it, and read: 

Shall be at the corner of Madison avenue 
with the carriage at eleven. C. will be in 
the house half an hour earlier. Aid him in 
playing his part. Courage, my dearest one. 
Love before all. 

E. 

I frowned over the paper, and shook 
my head, sagely. 

“This,” continued the old man, 
“was brought me this evening by my 
daughter’s maid. It comes from a 
blackguard named Brandon—Edgar 
Brandon, whom I have forbidden the 
house. He intends to run away with 
my girl to-night—under my nose. I 
mean to stop the business.” 

“And you wish my services in the 
matter?” I asked. 

“I do. I wish you not to let her 
out of your sight. I’d like to catch 
her in the very act of running away, 
and, if it wasn’t for the scandal it 
would make, I’d drag her back and 
humiliate her before her guests. I 
wish to teach the minx such a 
lesson as will forever prevent her 
attempting such a thing again. As 
for the man—” He stopped, his 
jaw closing like a trap, and his mouth 
looking very ugly. 


*My heart was rapidly cooling to¬ 
ward Mr. Sammis. I studied the pa¬ 
per critically, while I did some rapid 
thinking. 

My plan began to unfold itself— 
incompletely, as yet—but one stroke, 
a bold one, I decided upon now. 

“Who is the ‘ C. ’ referred to in 
the note?” I asked. 

“That I do not know,” he replied. 

“Then I think I can inform you,” I 
said, in an assured tone. 

“You—how is that?” 

“You are a very shrewd man, Mr. 
Sammis, to have recognized me as a 
detective so quickly,” I replied; “you 
are the first who has ever done so on 
an occasion like this.” The old fox 
was not averse to a little flattery; I 
saw his iron jaw relax. “Where your 
keenness is at fault is in regard to our 
friend with the sandy hair, whom we 
left in the hall. Such a man could 
not come from the Central Office. 
Look at his nervous fingers, his anx¬ 
ious eyes. I spotted him right away 
as a suspect, and entered into con¬ 
versation with him. I had just 
learned his name was Carruthers, 
when you came up. This note makes 
it clear. He is the ‘C. ’ referred to. 
My belief is he has had the boldness 
to enter your house, in the guise of a 
guest, for the purpose of helping your 
daughter to get away.” 

“God save us,” cried Sammis, “but 
you are a clever one! Upon my 
soul, I believe you are right.” 

“I am certain of it,” I answered. 
“ Now, this requires careful handling. 
First, I must ask what your wishes are. 
Do you wish this man Carruthers put 
out of the house, and the whole busi¬ 
ness stopped at once?” 

“By no means—not at all! I wish 
to catch them in the act of running 
away. Stop her on the sidewalk, on 
the way to the rascal’s carriage, if 
possible. I wish to leave no loop¬ 
hole for any lies or explanations.” 

“Then I know just how to act. 
Do you put the matter in my hands?” 

“Absolutely.” 

I was beginning to like him again. 

“The first thing I shall do will be 
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to make an excuse for speaking to 
your daughter. Perhaps I may get 
a point from her, perhaps not; that 
depends. At any rate, Carruthers, 
after seeing us talking together, can 
easily be persuaded that I am a 
friend of Brandon’s—now that you 
have given me his name—and so play 
right into our hands.” 

“Capital! Suppose I present you 
to my daughter?” 

“My dear sir,” I said, deprecatmg- 
ly; “that would be to spoil everything. 

I have my own methods. Trust all 
tome.” 

A few minutes afterward, I sauntered 
up to Miss Sammis in the drawing¬ 
room. “Stand here a few minutes 
as though chatting with me,” I said, 
“then lead the way to the conserva¬ 
tory. It will be all right. You need 
not fear to be observed.” 

One of the artists from the opera 
had just risen to sing, and the guests 
were bestowing themselves to listen. 
We left the room quietly. 

When we stood facing each other 
in the conservatory, I said, gently: 

“You have need of all your courage. 

I have just left your father. Your 
maid has played you false and has 
given him Edgar’s note, sent you to¬ 
day. He thinks I am a detective, 
and has told me everything. I am 
supposed to be watching you.” 

She turned very pale, but her 
mouth, a moment ago so soft and 
smiling, was now firm as Sammis’s 
own. 

“The woman must have stolen 
other letters, then. This explains 
my being watched so closely, of 
late.” 

“Will you tell me what your father 
has against Brandon?” 

“At first, it was only an absurd 
ambition for me to make what he 
calls a brilliant match. Then, Edgar 
met with some loss in his business. 
The amount was exaggerated, but 
my father believed the worst. It 
was then that he became very bitter 
against Edgar.” 

She had unwittingly dealt me a 
hard blow, and I reddened under it. 


I, then, was the indirect cause of her 
unhappiness. 

“I do not know who you are,” said 
the poor girl, “but I must trust you 
—I do trust you.” 

“You do well,” I said, “for, in¬ 
deed, it is necessary. Listen, Miss 
Sammis. I shall not stop to explain 
my presence here, for we have a bold 
game to play, and time is precious. 
Only, believe this: Edgar Brandon 
was once a dear friend of mine. I 
am still his friend, though not now in 
his favor. To be restored to it, I 
will stop at nothing. You, who love 
him so, can understand this feeling, 
can you not?” 

Her eyes grew beautifully soft and 
tender, as she bent her head. 

‘lit is now nearly eleven o’clock, 
and Edgar must be outside. Where 
is your maid? ” 

“She was to wait for me under 
this window.” She ran toward it, 
and looked out. “The girl is not 
there,” she said. 

“Now, this is what you are to do. 
Go up-stairs and send the maid 
down with your things to the appointed 
place. Have her wear a long, dark 
cloak, with a hood, if. possible. Has 
she such a garment? Good. You 
yourself bring a wrap, light in 
color, something distinctively yours. 
First, though, show me how to reach 
the yard through the rear of the 
house.” 

I followed her out through dimly- 
lighted rooms to a hall, from which a 
side-door opened. 

“This leads to the yard,” she said. 

I opened it, and looked out on the 
dark space, about twelve feet wide, 
and on the line of carriages across the 
street 

“Now return to the drawing-room,” 
I said. “Look for a short man with 
sandy hair and wearing a white car¬ 
nation. Speak to him without fear, 
and send him to me at this door. He 
should be here in five minutes. Fif¬ 
teen minutes later, come to the door 
yourself and open it. You will find 
me on the steps outside. Can you 
be ready so soon? ” 
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“In half the time,” she replied. 

“Brave girl! Now go! Don’t be 
afraid; your father will not stop 
you.” 

In a few minutes, I heard the sound 
of hurried, uncertain footsteps ap¬ 
proaching, and Brandon’s friend ap¬ 
peared. I opened the side-door, and 
drew him out upon the steps, closing 
the door softly, after adjusting the 
latch, that I might open it again. 

“Whew!” he breathed, softly, but 
with great relief; “a million wouldn’t 
tempt me back inside that house.” 

“ Carruthers,” I said, “I don’t 
know your name, but, for to-night, 
it’s Carruthers. Our work is just 
beginning.” 

In a few words, I told him as much 
of my interview with Sammis as I 
thought best. “Run down to Madi¬ 
son avenue, and find Brandon’s cab. 
Tell him to drive up to within fifty 
feet of the house, and to have his cab- 
door open. At the instant Miss Sam¬ 
mis is lifted in, he is to drive down 
Madison avenue like the wind—down 
Madison avenue, that is important— 
no matter where he is going. Now, 
do you understand?” 

“Yes, but I have no hat.” 

“We’ll both have to sacrifice our 
hats and coats for to-night, Carru¬ 
thers, but it’s in a great cause. 
‘Love before all,’ you know.” I 
laughed, and gave him a push toward 
the gate, as I said: 

“Come back here instantly, and 
stand well below the door, in the 
shadow.” 

I crossed the street, found my own 
four-wheeler, and bade the driver 
bring the vehicle up to the house, 
opposite the side gate. I took all the 
bills in my pocket, and thrust them 
into his hand, as I gave him explicit 
instructions what he was to do. He 
promised faithful obedience. 

“Mind,” I concluded, “the instant 
you get the word, ‘go,’ you are to 
drive like mad up Fifth avenue. 
Don’t stop within twenty blocks, no 
matter what you hear.” 

I ran back up the steps. My 
heart was beating rapidly, for the 


crucial moment was approaching. I 
had Sammis and the maid yet to 
deal with. As I reached the top step, 
the door opened, and the maid ap¬ 
peared. 

She started, at seeing me, but I put 
my finger on my lips. “I am sent 
by Mr. Sammis to stop this tiling,” I 
said, “though your mistress does not 
know it. Come, don’t be afraid. I 
know all about the note.” 

The girl plainly mistrusted me, but 
went, unwillingly, toward the con¬ 
servatory window, underneath which 
I bade her stand. The spot was a 
dark one, about a dozen yards from 
the side-door. 

I noted, with satisfaction, that she 
wore a long, dark wrap with a hood. 
She carried in her hand a small bag. 

And now for Sammis. What if, in 
the meantime, he had grown suspi¬ 
cious and had spoken to one of the 
real detectives? I should be exposed, 
and our scheme ruined. 

One glance at his face, when I saw 
him, reassured me. The drawing-room 
was almost deserted, the guests being 
at supper. Sammis was watching for 
me, and came toward me, instantly. 

“Mr. Sammis,” I said, “things have 
come our way better than I dared to 
hope. I have got from that fool 
Carruthers the whole story of their 
plans. Both he and your daughter 
think I am a friend of Brandon’s. 
Come into the conservatory; we can 
talk better there.” I was drawing 
him toward it as I spoke. 

“Brandon is here. He is waiting 
in a carriage down near the end of the 
line. Look out of the window, just 
opposite the gate, and you will see 
a cab which I have sent for. It is 
this vehicle I intend your daughter to 
enter. But, when she steps inside it, 
instead of Brandon, I wish her to find 
her father. Will not this be proof 
in its most convincing form that she 
is running away? In the meantime, 
I shall see that Mr. Brandon is de¬ 
tained, that you may deal with him 
as you see fit.” 

The dramatic element in this ap¬ 
pealed to Sammis, for he whispered, 
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“Good, good,” several times, and shook 
my hand, warmly. 

“ I shall remember you handsomely 
for this,” he said in my ear. 

“Your approval is sufficient,” I 
answered. “ But come, there is no 
time to lose. Your daughter may 
come here at any moment. Let us 
go through the window.” 

I jumped down on the grass, and 
Sammis followed, quickly; he was 
wonderfully spry for his years. The 
maid stood in the shadow where I had 
left her. 

“Will you just speak a word to this 
young woman here, Mr. Sammis?” 
I whispered; “I fear she doesn’t quite 
trust me.” 

When he saw the maid cloaked, with 
bag in hand, he seemed greatly sur¬ 
prised. I did not like the look which 
I felt, rather than saw, on his face as he 
turned toward me. For a moment, I 
feared I had gone too far. 

“Everything has proceeded exactly 
according to the original programme,” 
I said. “Your daughter expected her 
maid to attend her. I did not wish 
to arouse her suspicions.” 

“Certainly, certainly, you are 
right,” he said. “Louise, in every¬ 
thing you are to do exactly as- this 
gentleman bids you.” 

We crossed the grass-plot silently, 
hurried through the gate, and, in 
another minute, I had him safe inside 
my cab. I looked up toward Madison 
avenue, and saw Carruthers coming 
toward me. Things were timing them¬ 
selves beautifully. 

He slipped in the side gate, and 
joined me near the rear of the house. 
“All right,” he whispered; “a four- 
wheeler with two black horses; the 
door stands open; Brandon knows 
what to do.” 

I signed him to stay where he was, 
and tiptoed up the steps to the side- 
door, which I opened. “ I am here, ” 
came in a soft voice from within. 

“Hand me out your wrap,” I 
whispered. 

She did so. It was a pearl-gray 
one, with a lace-trimmed hood. I 
crept along in the shadow of the 


house, to where the maid stood motion¬ 
less. 

“Your mistress has brought the 
wrong wrap, and is afraid to come 
out,” I whispered. “It is absolutely 
necessary that she does so. She wishes 
the one you have. Quick! take it off.” 

She obeyed at once. “You are a 
bright girl, and Mr. Sammis is greatly 
pleased with you,” I said. “You’d 
better put this thing on—it’s chilly 
here. It shall be yours after this 
business is ended.” She fingered the 
soft, fleecy thing with evident delight, 
and draped it over her shoulders. 

“Now, I am going to see that the 
young lady doesn’t get away. When 
I send my partner, the other detective, 
for you, go with him to the carriage 
where Mr. Sammis is. In case there 
is any fainting, we may need you. 
Give me that bag—you don’t wish 
to be bothered with it.” 

At last, the supreme moment had 
come. I crept back to Carruthers, 
and, with a last whispered word or 
two, pushed him toward the maid. 

I saw him lead her out to the gate, 
drawing the hood of the wrap over 
her head as he walked beside her. The 
door of the cab opened. Carruthers 
picked the girl up and seemed to fling 
her inside. 

“Go!” he shouted, slamming the 
door, and the horses dashed toward 
Fifth avenue. 

I ran up the steps. “Now!” I 
cried, and, in an instant, Miss Sammis 
was beside me. I seized her hand, and 
we ran full speed up the dark side 
street, toward Madison avenue. I saw 
the black horses—the open cab door, 
and, in a moment, she was lifted into 
arms ready to receive her. I scram¬ 
bled after her as the horses bounded 
forward, and, as we turned the comer 
on two wheels, I looked out and saw 
the figure of Carruthers, alone on the 
sidewalk, waving us a hilarious fare¬ 
well. 

She lay within the shelter of his 
arms, her eyes closed. She was a 
brave girl, but I could see by her 
pallor, as we dashed past the street 
lamps, how sorely her courage had 
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been tried. Brandon looked down 
at her lovely face, having eyes for 
nothing else. I put my head out of 
the window. No pursuing carriage 
was in sight. 

“You are in no danger now,” I said; 
“do you wish to drop me, or take me 
on to the station?” 

Brandon started. “Who is that?” 
he asked, sharply. “It can’t be—” 
He leaned forward and looked at me. 

“ Edgar, you said once you never 
wished to see me until you had for¬ 
gotten. I have tried to be of some 
service to you to-night. Perhaps you 
can forgive, some day.” 

She opened her eyes. “He saved 
me for you, Edgar. My maid be¬ 
trayed me—father was informed of 
everything, but he brought me safely 
through the danger. I do not know 
his name even, but he shall be my 
friend and yours, forever.” 

Brandon reached forward and 
pressed my hand in the darkness. 

The story was told briefly, as we 
dashed through Twenty-third street 
toward the river. Not until we were 
on the other side, and out of New 
York state, did we all breathe freely. 


There were still a few minutes 
before the train left. Edgar had 
brought out from somewhere a trav¬ 
eling cap, and made me put it on. 
The last thing he did, as we all sat 
together in the car, was to scribble 
something with a fountain-pen in a 
little book held on his knee. He 
tore out a cheque, and handed it 
to me. 

“You can serve me while I am 
gone, Dick,” he said. “A great rise 
is coming in Consolidated Steel. 
Buy all you can—and for Brandon 
& Felton. We are partners and friends 
again, my boy.” 

As I came back alone on the ferry, 
a gentle breeze was blowing up from 
the bay. The odor of the white 
carnation was wafted pleasantly to 
my nostrils. I looked toward the 
dark city across the water, and, 
again, thought of Alice Lazarre. To¬ 
morrow, I would go to see her—to¬ 
morrow. A distant bell boomed out 
midnight, and, suddenly, I remem¬ 
bered that it was the hour at which 
I was to die. I had quite forgotten 
it. Then I laughed, softly. How 
much better it was to live! 
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"HE HAD DELIBERATELY ROBBED A SLEEPING MAN!" 


The Stolen Code 


THE FIRST OF THE ADVENTURES 
OF WITTER KERFOOT, INSOMNIAC 

By Arthur Stringer 

Author of 11 The Wire Tappers‘‘The Gun Runneretc. 

Illustrations by C. D. Williams 


I T was long after midnight. That much 
I knew. For it must have been an hour 
and more since I had watched the twelve 
ruby flashes from the topmost peak of the 
Metropolitan Tower signal an unheeding 
world that another of its days had gone. 

I had watched those twelve gargantuan 
winks with utter listlessness, with that 
telltale neurasthenic twitching of the right 
eyelid which reminded me that some angling 
imp of Insomnia was tugging and jerking 
at my soul very much as a fly hook tugs and 
jerks in a trout’s mouth. 

I knew, even as I wandered drearily out 
of my Gramercy Square house door and 
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paced as drearily round and round the iron- 
fenced park inclosure, that I was about to 
face another sleepless night. So I wandered 
restlessly on through the deserted streets, 
with no active thought of destination and 
no immediate sense of direction. All I 
knew was that the city lay about me, in the 
close September night, as dead and flat and 
stale as a tumbler of tepid wine. 

I flung myself wearily down on a bench in 
Madison Square, facing the slowly spurting 
fountain that had so often seemed to me a 
sort of visible pulse of the sleeping city. I 
sat peering idly up at the Flatiron, where 
like an eternal plowshare it threw its eternal 
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cross furrows of Fifth Avenue and Broad¬ 
way along the city’s tangled stubble of steel 
and stone. Then I peered at the sleepers 
all about me, the happy sleepers huddled 
and sprawled along the park benches. I 
envied them, every mortal, of that ragged 
and homeless army! I almost hated them. 
For they were drinking deep of the one 
thing I had been denied. 

As I lounged there with my hat pulled 
down over my eyes, I listened to the sooth¬ 
ing purr and splash of the ever-pulsing 
fountain. Then I let my gaze wander dis¬ 
consolately southward, out past the bronze 
statue of Seward. I watched the driver of a 
Twenty-third Street “night hawk” asleep 
on his seat. He sat there in his faded green 
hat and coat, as motionless as metal, as 
though he had loomed there through all the 
ages like a brazen statue of Slumber touched 
with some mellowing patina of time. 

Then, as I gazed idly northward, I sud¬ 
denly forgot the fountain and the night 
hawk and the sleepers. For out of Fifth 
Avenue, past where the fajade of Martin’s 
still flared with its Cyprian lights, and where 
between the double row of electric globes 
that swung down the gentle slope of Murray 
Hill like a double pearl strand down a 
woman’s breast, I caught sight of a figure 
turning quietly into the quietness of the 
Square. It attracted and held my eye be¬ 
cause it seemed the only movement in that 
place of utter stillness, where even the 
verdigris-tinted tree leaves hung as motion¬ 
less as though they had been cut from rusty 
plates of copper. 

I watched the figure as it drew nearer and 
nearer. The lonely midnight seemed to 
convert the casual stroller into an emissary 
of mystery, into something compelling and 
momentous. I sat indolently back on my 
park bench, peering at him as he drifted in 
under the milk-white arc lamps whose 
scattered globes were so like a scurry of 
bubbles caught in the tree branches. 

I watched the stranger as closely as a 
traveler in mid-ocean watches the approach 
of a lonely steamer. I did not move as he 
stood for a moment beside the fountain. I 
gave no sign of life as he looked slowly about, 
hesitated, and then crossed over to the 
end of the very bench on which I sat. 
There was something military-like about the 
slim young figure in its untimely and in¬ 
congruous cape overcoat. There was also 
something alert and guardedly observant 


in the man’s movements as he settled him¬ 
self back in the bench. He sat there listen¬ 
ing to the purr and splash of the water. 
Then, in an incredibly short space of time, 
he was fast asleep. 

I still sat beside him. I was still idly 
pondering who and what the newcomer 
could be, when another movement at¬ 
tracted my attention. It was the almost 
silent approach of a second and larger 
figure, the figure of a wide-shouldered man 
in navy-blue serge, passing quietly in be¬ 
tween the double fine of bench sleepers. He 
circled once about the granite-bowled ring of 
the fountain aimlessly. Then he dropped 
diffidently into the seat next to the man in the 
cape overcoat, not five feet from where I sat. 

Something about him, from the moment 
he took up that position, challenged my at¬ 
tention. I watched him from under my 
hat brim as he looked guardedly about. I 
did not move as he let his covert eyes dwell 
for a moment or two on my lounging figure. 
I still watched him as he bent forward and 
listened to the deep breathing of the man 
so close beside him. 

Then I saw a hand creep out from his 
side. There was something quick and 
reptilious in its movements. I saw it feel 
and pad about the sleeping man’s breast. 
Then I saw it slip, snakelike, in under the 
cloth of the coat. 

It moved about there, for a second or 
two, as though busily exploring the recess 
of every possible pocket. 

Then I saw the stealthy hand quietly but 
quickly withdrawn. As it came away it 
brought with it a packet that flashed white 
in the lamplight, plainly a packet of papers. 
This was thrust hurriedly down into the 
coat pocket of the newcomer next to me. 
There was not a sound. There was no more 
movement. 

The wide-shouldered man sat there for 
what must have been a full minute of time. 
Then he rose quietly to his feet and started 
as quietly away. 

It wasn’t until then that the full reality 
of what he had done came home to me. He 
had deliberately robbed a sleeping and un¬ 
protected man. He was at that moment 
actually carrying away the spoils of some 
predetermined and audacious theft. And I 
had sat calmly and unprotestingly by and 
watched a thief, a professional “dip,” en¬ 
act a crime under my very eyes, within five 
feet of where I sat! 
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In three quick steps I had crossed to the 
sleeping man’s side and was shaking him. 
I still kept my eyes on the slowly retreating 
figure of the thief as he made his slow and 
apparently diffident way up through the 
square. I had often heard of those street 
harpies known as “lush-dips,” those pro¬ 
fessional pickpockets who prey on the way- 
side inebriate. But never before had I 
seen one at work. 

“Quick! Wake up!” I cried, with a 
desperate shake at the sleeper’s shoulder. 
“You’ve been robbed!” 

The next move of that little midnight 
drama was an unexpected and startling 
one. Instead of being confronted by the 
disputatious maunderings of a half-wakened 
sleeper, I was suddenly and firmly caught 
by the arm and jerked bodily into the seat 
beside him. 

“You’ve been robbed!” I repeated, as I 
felt that firm grip haul me seatward. 

“Shut up!” said a calm and very wide¬ 
awake voice, quite close to my ear. I 
struggled to tear my arm away from the 
hand that still clung to it. 

“But you’ve been robbed!” I expostu¬ 
lated. I noticed that his own gaze was 
already directed northward, toward where 
the blue-clad figure still moved aimlessly 
on under the arc lamps. 

“How do you know that?” he demanded. 
I was struck by his resolute and rather 
authoritative voice. 

“Why, I saw it with my own eyes! And 
there goes the man who did it!” I told him, 
pointing northward. 

He jerked down my hand and swung 
around on me. 

“Watch that man!” he said, almost 
fiercely. “ But for Heaven’s sake keep still! ” 

“What does this mean?” I naturally de¬ 
manded. 

He swept me with one quick glance. Yet 
he looked more at my clothes, I fancy, than 
at my face. My tailor seemed to be quite 
satisfactory to him. 

“Who are you?” he asked. I took my 
time in answering, for I was beginning to 
resent his repeated note of superiority. 

“My name, if that’s what you mean, 
happens to be the uneuphonious but highly 
respectable one of Kerfoot — Witter Ker- 
foot.” 

“No, no,” he said with quick impatience. 
“ What are you?” 

“I’m nothing much, except a member of 


eight or nine clubs, and a man who doesn’t 
sleep overly well.” 

His eyes were still keenly watching the 
slowly departing figure. My flippancy 
seemed to have been lost on him. His 
muscular young hand suddenly tightened 
on my sleeve. 

“By Gad, sir, you can help me!” he cried, 
under his breath. “You must! I’ve a 
right to call on you, as a decent citizen, 
as--—” 

“Who are you?” I interrupted, quite 
myself by this "time. 

“I’m Lieutenant Palmer,” he absently 
admitted, all the while eying the moving 
figure. 

“And—” I prompted, as I watched his 
gaze follow that figure. 

“And I’ve got to get that man, or it’ll 
cost me a court-martial. I’ve got to get 
him. Wait! Sit back here without mov¬ 
ing. Now watch what he does!” 

I saw the thief drop into an empty bench, 
glance down at his timepiece, look care¬ 
lessly about, and then lean back with his 
legs crossed. Nothing more happened. 

“Well,” I inquired, “what’s the game?” 

“It’s no game,” he retorted, in his quick 
and decisive tones. “It’s damn near a 
tragedy. But now I’ve found him! I’ve 
placed him! And that’s the man I’m 
after!” 

“I don’t doubt it,” I languidly ad¬ 
mitted. “But am I to assume that this 
little bench scene was a sort of, well, a sort 
of carefully studied out trap?” 

“It was the only way I could clinch the 
thing,” he admitted. 

“ Clinch what? ” I asked, conscious of his 
hesitation. 

“Oh, you’ve got to know,” he finally con¬ 
ceded, “now you’ve seen this much! And 
I know you’re—you’re the right sort. I 
can’t tell you everything. But I’m off the 
Connecticut. She’s the flagship of our 
Atlantic fleet’s first division, the flagship 
of Rear-Admiral Shrodder. I was sent to 
confer with Admiral Maddox, the com¬ 
mandant of the Navy Yard. Then I was 
to communicate with Rear-Admiral Kellner, 
the supervisor of Naval Auxiliaries. It was 
in connection with the navy’s new Emer¬ 
gency Wheel Code. I can’t explain it to 
you; there’s a lot of navy-department data 
I can't go into. But I was ashore here in 
New York with a list of the new wireless 
code signals.” 
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“And you let them get away?” 

“There was no letting about it. They 
were stolen from me, stolen in some mys¬ 
terious way I can’t understand. I’ve only 
one clew. I’d dined at the Plaza. Then 
I’d gone up to the ballroom and sat through 
the amateur theatricals for the French Hos¬ 
pital. I’d been carrying the code forms, 
and they’d been worrying me. So I ‘split 
the wheel,’ as we say in the service. I mean 
I’d divided ’em and left one half locked up 
at my hotel while I still carried the other 
half. Each part, I knew, would be useless 
without the other. How or when they got 
the half I was carrying I can’t tell, for the 
life of me. I remember dancing two or 
three times in the ballroom after the 
theatricals. But it couldn’t have been any 
of those women. They weren’t that sort.” 

“Then who was it?” For the first time 
a sense of his boyishness had crept over me. 

“That’s just it; I don’t know. But I 
kept feeling that I was being shadowed. I 
was almost positive I was being trailed. 
They would be after the second half, I felt. 
So I made a dummy, and loafed about all 
day waiting for a sign. I kept it up until 
to-night. Then, when I actually found I 
was being followed, every move I made, 
I - ” 

His voice trailed off and he caught at my 
arm again. 

“See, he’s on the move again! He’s 
going, this time. And that's the man! I 
want you to help me watch him, watch 
every step and trick. And if there’s a 
second man, I’m going to get you to follow 
him, while I stick to this one. It’s not 
altogether for myself, remember; it’s'more 
for the whole service!” 

We were on our feet by this time, passing 
northward along the asphalted walks that 
wound in and out between the trees. 

“You mean this man’s a sort of agent, a 
foreign spy, after your naval secrets?” I 
asked, as we watched the figure in blue 
circle casually out toward Fifth Avenue. 

“That’s what I’ve got to find out. And 
I’m going to do it, if I have to follow him to 
hell and back!” was the young officer’s 
answer. Then he suddenly drew up, with a 
whispered warning. 

“You’d better go west, toward Broad¬ 
way. Then walk north into Fifth Avenue 
again, toward Brentano’s corner. I’ll 
swing up Madison Avenue on the opposite 
side of him, and walk west on Twenty- 


sixth Street. Don’t speak to me as we pass. 
But watch him, every moment. And if 
there’s a second man, follow him!” 

A moment later I was sauntering west¬ 
ward toward the Hoffman House corner. 
As I approached the avenue curb I saw the 
unperturbed figure in blue stop beside the 
Farragut monument on the northwest fringe 
of Madison Square. I saw him take out a 
cigar, slowly and deliberately strike a match 
on the stonework of the exedra, and then as 
slowly and deliberately light his cigar. 

I felt, as I saw it, that it was some sort of 
signal. This suspicion grew stronger when, 
a moment later, I saw a woman step out of 
the avenue doorway of Martin’s. She wore 
a plumed Gainsborough hat and a cream- 
colored gown. Over her slender young 
shoulders, I further made out, hung an 
opera cloak of delicate lacework. 

She stood for a moment at the carriage 
step, as though awaiting a cab or taxi. 
Then she quickly crossed the avenue and, 
turning north, passed the waiting man in 
blue. She passed him without a spoken 
word. 

But as the cream-colored figure drifted 
nonchalantly by the broad-shouldered man 
I caught a fleeting glimpse of something 
passing between them, a hint of one hand 
catching a white packet from another. It 
was a hint, and nothing more. But it was 
enough. 

My first impulse, as I saw that move¬ 
ment, was to circle quickly about and warn 
Palmer of what had taken place. A mo¬ 
ment’s thought, however, showed me the 
danger of this. And the young lieutenant, 
I could see, had already changed his course, 
so that his path southward through the 
center of the square paralleled that of the 
other man now walking more briskly along 
the avenue curb. 

He had clearly stated that I was to watch 
any confederate. I had no intention to 
quibble over side issues. As I started north¬ 
ward, indeed, after that mysterious figure in 
the Gainsborough hat and the cream-col¬ 
ored gown, a most pleasurable and pur¬ 
poseful tingle of excitement thrilled up and 
down my backbone. 

I shadowed her as guardedly as I was 
able, following her block by block as she 
hurried up the empty thoroughfare that 
was now as quiet and lonely as a glacial 
moraine. My one fear was that she would 
reach the Waldorf, or some equally com- 
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'“SIT D0WN1 ’ I COMMANDED, AS AUTHORITATIVELY AS I COULD." 


plex beehive of human life, before I could 
overtake her. Once there, I knew, she 
would be as nicely lost as a needle in a 
haystack. She may have suspected me by 
this time, I felt, for twice I saw her look 
back over her shoulder. 

Then I suddenly stopped and ducked into 
a doorway. For a moment after I saw a 
wandering hansom come clattering into the 
avenue out of Thirty-third Street I dis¬ 
covered that, at her repeated gesture, it was 
pulling up beside the curb. 

I stood well back in the shadow until she 
had climbed into the seat, the apron had 
slammed shut, and the driver had wheeled 
his vehicle about and started northward 
again. Then I skirted along the shop 
fronts, darted across the street, and made 


straight for the hotel cabstand and a taxi 
driver drowsily exhaling cigarette smoke up 
toward the tepid midnight skies. The bin 
I thrust into his hand took all the sleep out 
of his body and ended the incense to the 
morning stars. 

“Up the avenue,” I said as I clambered 
in. “And follow that hansom two blocks 
behind until it turns, and then run up on it 
and wait.” 

It turned at Forty-second Street and went 
eastward to Lexington Avenue. Then, 
doubling on its tracks, it swung southward 
again. We let it clatter on well ahead of us. 
But as it turned suddenly westward, at the 
corner of Twenty-third Street, we broke the 
speed laws to draw once more up on it. 
Then, as we crossed Twenty-third Street, I 
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told the driver to keep on southward to¬ 
ward Gramercy Square. For I had caught 
sight of the hansom already drawn up at 
the curb halfway between Lexington and 
Fourth Avenues. 

A moment after we jolted across the car 
tracks I slipped away from the taxi and ran 
back to the cross street on foot. As I 
reached the corner I caught sight of a figure 
in a cream-colored gown cross the sidewalk 
and step quickly into the doorway of a 
shabby four-storied building. 

I had no time to study this building. It 
might have been an antiquated residence 
turned into a cluster of artist’s studios, or a 
third-rate domicile of third-rate business 
firms. My one important discovery was 
that the door opened as I turned the knob 
and that I was able quietly and quickly to 
step into the dark hallway. 

I stood there in the gloom, listening in¬ 
tently. I could hear the light and hurried 
click of shoe heels on the bare-tread boards 
of the stairs. I waited and listened and 
carefully counted these clicks. I knew, as 
I did so, that the woman had climbed to 
the top floor. 

Then I heard the chink of metal, the 
sound of a key thrust into a lock, and then 
the cautious closing of a door. Then I 
found myself surrounded by nothing but 
darkness and silence again. 

I stood there in deep thought for a min¬ 
ute or two. Then I groped my way cau¬ 
tiously to the foot of the stairs, found the 
heavy old-fashioned balustrade, and slowly 
and silently climbed the stairway. 

I did not stop until I found myself on the 
top floor of that quiet and many-odored 
building. I stood there, at a standstill, 
peering through the darkness that sur¬ 
rounded me. 

My search was rewarded by the discovery 
of one thin streak of yellow light along what 
must have been the bottom of a closed door. 
Just beyond that door, I felt, my pursuit 
was to come to an end. 

I groped my way to the veall and tiptoed 
quietly forward. When I came to the door 
I let my hand close noiselessly about the 
knob. Then, cushioning it with a firm 
grasp, I turned it slowly, inch by inch. 

The door, I found, was locked. But in¬ 
side the room I could still hear the occasion¬ 
al click of shoe heels and the indeterminate 
noises of an occupant moving quietly yet 
hurriedly about. 


I stood there, puzzled, depressed by my 
first feeling of frustration. Then I made out 
the vague oblong of w r hat must have been a 
window in the rear of the narrow hall. I 
tiptoed back to this window', in the hope 
that it might lead to something. I found, 
to my disappointment, that it was barred 
with half-inch iron rods. And this meant 
a second defeat. 

As I tested these rods I came on one that 
was not so secure as the others. One quiet 
and steady wrench brought an end screw 
bodily out of the half-rotted w'ood. An¬ 
other patient twist or two entirely freed the 
other end. 

I found myself armed with a four-foot 
bar, sharpened wedgelike at each end for 
its screw head. So I made my way silently 
back to the pencil of yellow light and the 
locked door above it. I stood there listen¬ 
ing for a minute or two. All I could hear 
was the running of tap water and the oc¬ 
casional rustling of a paper. So I quietly 
forced the edge of my rod in between the 
door and its jamb, and as quietly levered the 
end outward. 

Something had to give under that strain. 

I was woefully afraid it would be the lock 
bar itself. This I knew would go with a 
snap, and promptly betray my movement. 
But as I increased the pressure I could see 
that it was the socket screws that were 
slowly yielding in the pinewood jamb. 

I stopped and waited for some obliterat¬ 
ing noise before venturing the last thrust 
that would send the bolt free of the loosen¬ 
ing socket. It came with the sudden sound 
of steps and the turning off of the running 
tap. The door had been forced open and 
stood an inch or two from the jamb before 
the steps sounded again. 

I waited, with my heart in my mouth, 
wondering if anything had been overheard, 
if anything had been discovered. It was 
only then, too, that the enormity of my of¬ 
fense came home to me. I was a house¬ 
breaker. I was playing the part of a mid¬ 
night burglar. I was facing a situation in 
which I had no immediate interest. I was 
being confronted by perils I had no means 
of comprehending. But I intended to get 
inside that room no matter what it cost. 

I heard, as I stood there, the sound of a 
drawer being opened and closed. Then 
came a heel click or two on the wooden 
floor, and then an impatient and quite 
audible sigh. There was no mistaking that 
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sigh. It.was as freighted with femininity as 
though I had heard a woman’s voice. And 
nothing was to be gained by waiting. So I 
first leaned my iron rod silently against the 
door corner. Then, taking a deep breath, I 
stepped quickly and noiselessly into the 
lighted room. 

I stood there, close beside the 'partly- 
opened door, blinking a little at the sudden 
glare of light. There was an appreciable 
interval before the details of the scene could 
register themselves on my mind. 

What I saw was a large and plainly 
furnished room. Across one corner stood a 
rolltop desk, and from the top of this I 
caught the glimmer of a telephone trans¬ 
mitter. In the rear wall stood two old- 
fashioned, low-silled windows. Against this 
wall, and between these two windows, stood 
a black iron safe. 

Before the open door of this safe, with her 
back turned to me, was the woman in the 
cream-colored gown. It was quite plain 
that she was not yet aware of my presence. 

She had thrown her hat and cape aside, 
and was at the moment bending low over 
the dark maw of the opened safe, reaching 
into its recesses with one white and rounded 
arm. I stood there watching her, wondering 
what move would be most effective. I 
made no sound; of that I was certain. Yet 
some sixth sense must have warned her of 
my presence. For without rhyme or reason 
she suddenly stood erect, and swinging 
about in her tracks, confronted me. 

Her face, which had been a little flushed 
from stooping, went white. She stared at 
me without speaking, her eyes wide with 
terrified wonder. I could see her lips slowly' 
part, as the shock of what she beheld began 
to relax the jaw muscles along the olive- 
white cheek. 

I stared back at her with a singularly dis¬ 
engaged mind. I felt, in fact, very much at 
my ease, very much the master of the situa¬ 
tion. As an opponent, I could see, she 
would be more than mysterious. She 
would, in fact, be extremely interesting. 

Her next move, however, threw a new 
complexion on the situation. For she un¬ 
expectedly let her hand dart out to the wall 
beside her, just behind the safe top. As she 
did so, I could hear the snap of a switch but¬ 
ton; the next moment the lights went out. 
It left the room in impenetrable darkness. 

I stood there, unprepared for any offen¬ 
sive or defensive movement. Yet my ene¬ 


my, I knew, was not idle. As I stood peer¬ 
ing unavailingly through the gloom I could 
hear the quick thud of the safe door being 
shut. Then came the distinct sound of a 
heavy key being thrust and turned in a 
metal lock—the safe, obviously, was of the 
old-fashioned key-tumbler make—and then 
the noise of this key being withdrawn. 
Then came a click or two of shoe heels, a 
rustle of clothing, and a moment later the 
startlingly sharp shattering of a window 
pane. 

The woman had deliberately locked the 
safe and flung the key through the window! 
She had stolen a march on me. She had de¬ 
feated me in the first movement of our en¬ 
counter. My hesitation had been a mis¬ 
take, a costly mistake. 

“Be so good as to turn on that light!” I 
commanded. 

Not a sound came from the darkness. 

“Turn up that light,” I cried, “or I’ll 
fire! I’ll rake every foot of this room!” 
And with that I gave a very significant 
double click to my cigarette-case spring. 

The light came on again, as suddenly as 
it went out. I discreetly pocketed my cigar¬ 
ette case. 

The -woman was standing beside the safe, 
as before, studying me with her wide and 
challenging eyes. But all this time not a 
word had come from her lips. 

“Sit down!” I commanded, as authorita¬ 
tively and yet as offhandedly as I could. It 
was then that she spoke for the first time. 

“Thank you, I prefer to stand!” was her 
answer. She spoke calmly and distinctly 
and almost without accent. Yet I felt the 
voice was, in some way, a foreign one. Some 
vague substratum of the exotic in the care¬ 
fully enunciated tones made me surmise 
that she was either an Austrian or a Gal¬ 
licized Hungarian, or if not that, possibly 
a Polish woman. 

“You will be here for some time,” I 
hinted. 

“And you?” she asked. I noticed an al¬ 
most imperceptible shrug of her softly 
rounded shoulder. Rice powder, I im¬ 
agined, somewhat increased its general ef¬ 
fect of dead-whiteness. 

“I’ll be here until that safe is opened,” 
was my retort. 

“That long?” she mocked. 

“That long!” I repeated, exasperated at 
her slow smile. 

“Ah, then I shall sit down,” she mur- 
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mured as she caught up the lace cape and 
adjusted it about her shoulders. “For, be¬ 
lieve me, that will be a very, very long time, 
monsieur!” 

I watched her carefully as she crossed the 
room and sank into a chair. She drew her 
cream-colored train across her knees with 
frugal and studious deliberateness. 

it suddenly flashed over me, as I watched 
her, that her ruse might have been a double- 
barreled one. Obliquity such as hers 
would have unseen convolutions. It was 
not the key to the safe she had flung 
through the window! She would never have 
been so foolish. It was a trick, a subterfuge. 
She still had that key somewhere about her. 

“ And now what must I do?” she asked as 
she drew the cloak closer about her shoul¬ 
ders. 

“You can hand me over the key to that 
safe,” was my answer. 

She could actually afford to laugh a little. 

“That is quite impossible!” 

“I want that key!” I insisted. 

“Pardon, but is this not—dangerous?” 
she mildly inquired. “ Is it not so, to break 
into houses at midnight, and rob women?” 

It was my turn to laugh. 

“Not a bit of it,” I calmly assured her. 
“And you can judge if I’m frightened or 
not. There’s something much more dan¬ 
gerous than that!” 

She was again studying me with her puz¬ 
zled and ever-narrowing eyes. 

“Which means?” she prompted. 

“Well, for example, the theft of govern¬ 
mental naval codes, among other things.” 

“You are very, very drunk,” she retorted 
with her quietly scoffing smile. “Or you 
are insane, quite insane. May I not lock 
my jewels in my own safe? Ah, I begin to 
see—this is a trick, that you may steal from 
me!” 

“Then why not send for the police?” I 
challenged, pointing toward the telephone. 

A look of guile crept into her studious 
eyes. 

“You will permit that?” she asked. 

“I invite it,” was my answer. 

“Then I shall call for help.” 

“Only from the police.” 

“Yes; I shall call for help,” she repeated, 
crossing to the telephone. 

I leaned forward as she stood in front of 
it. I caught her bare arm in my left hand, 
just below the elbow. As I drew it back¬ 
ward it brought her body against mine, pin¬ 


ning her other arm down close against my 
side. 

The thing was repugnant to me, but it. 
was necessary. As I pinioned her there, 
writhing and panting, I deliberately thrust- 
my right hand into the open bosom of her 
gown. I was dimly conscious of a faint aura 
of perfume, of a sense of warmth behind the 
soft and lace-fringed corsage. But it was the 
key itself that redeemed the assault and 
brought a gasp of relief to my lips, the huge 
brass key, as big as an egg beater. 

“Lache!” I heard gasped into my ear. 

The woman staggered to a chair, white to 
the lips; and for a moment or two I thought 
she was going to faint. 

“Oh, you dog!” she gasped, as she sat 
there panting and staring at me with her 
blazing eyes. “Cochon! Cur!” 

But I paid little heed to her, for the wine 
of victory was already coursing and tingling 
through all my veins. 

“You know you can still call the police,” 
I told her as I faced the heavy black door of 
the safe. One turn of the wrist, I knew, 
would bring me face to face with my prize. 

A sudden movement from the woman, as 
I stooped over the safe door, brought me 
round in a flash. She was on her feet and 
halfway across the room before I could in¬ 
tercept her. And I was not any too gentle, 
I’m afraid, for the excitement of the thing 
had gone to my head. 

That earlier assault at my hands seemed 
to have intimidated her. I could see actual 
terror in her eyes as I forced her back 
against the wall. She must have realized 
her helplessness. She stared up into my 
face, bewildered, desperate. There was 
something supple and pantherlike about 
her, something alluring and yet disturbing. 
I could see what an effective weapon that 
sheer physical beauty of hers might be, once 
its tigerish menace had been fully sheathed. 

“Wait!” she cried, catching at my arm. 
“ If there is anything you want I will give it 
to you.” 

“There are several things I want,” was 
my uncompromising answer. 

“But why should you want them?” she 
asked, still clinging to my arm. 

“It’s my duty to take them,” I replied, 
unconscious of any mendacity. “That’s 
what I’m sent here for! That’s why I’ve 
watched the man who gave you the packet!” 

“What packet?” 

“The packet you took in Madison Square 
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an g, ■ the packet you locked in this 

safe-'. id you like I’ll tell you just what 

th; packet is!” 

■This is ome mistake, some very sad 
mi'" alee.” sh : had the effrontery to declare. 
He : arm I clung to me. Her face was 
very dose ■ mine as she went on. “I can 
exp' o :. ,thing, if you will only give me 
the'mie everything! Icanshowyouwhere 
you aie wrong, and how you may suffer 
through a mistake like this!” 

“We can talk all that over later,” I 
promptly told her, for I was beginning to 
suspect that her object now was merely to 
kill time, to keep me there, in the hope of 
some chance discovery. I peered about the 
room, wondering what would be the quickest 
way out of my dilemma. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked 
as she watched me shove a chair over against 
the wall, directly beside the safe. 

“ I’m going to seat you very comfortably 
in this very comfortable chair,” I informed 
her, “ and in this equally comfortable corner 
directly behind the safe door. And at the 
first trick or sign of trouble, I’m afraid I’m 
going to make a hole right through one of 
those nice white shoulders of yours!” 

She sat down without being forced into 
the chair. Her alert and ever-moving eyes 
blazed luminous from her dead-white face. 
I knew, as I thrust the huge key in the safe 
lock and turned it back, that she would have 
to be watched, and watched every moment 
of the time. 

I had already counted on the safe door, as 
it swung back, making a barrier across the 
corner in which she sat. This I found to be 
the case. I took a second precaution, how¬ 
ever, by shoving a tilted chair back firmly in 
under the edge of the safe lock. 

I knew, as I stooped before the open 
strong box, that she could make no sudden 
move without my being conscious of it. I 
also knew that time was precious. So I 
reached into the depths of the almost empty 
safe and lifted out a number of papers neatly 
held together by a rubber band. 

These I placed on the safe top. Then I 
snapped off the band and examined the first 
document. On the back of it, neatly in¬ 
scribed in French, was the eminently satis¬ 
factory legend: “Plans and Specifications; 
Four Submarines: Bs. Lake Torpedo Com¬ 
pany, Bridgeport.” The next packet was a 
blueprint of war projectiles, and on the back 
of it was written: “ Model Tracings, through 


Jenner, from the Bliss & Company Works — 
1 8— Self-Pro j ectors. ’ ’ 

The third packet carried no inscription. 
But as I opened it I saw at a glance what it 
was. I knew in a moment that I held before 
me the governmental wheel code of wire¬ 
less signals in active service. It was the 
code that had been stolen from Lieutenant 
Palmer. The fourth and last paper, I found, 
was plainly the dummy which had been 
taken from the same officer that night in 
Madison Square. The case was complete. 
The chase was over and done. 

“In the cash drawer, on the right, you 
will find more,” quietly remarked the young 
woman watching me from the side of the safe. 

“It’s locked,” I said, as I tugged at the 
drawer knob. I stood erect at her sudden 
laugh. 

“Why not take everything?” she asked, 
with her scoffing smile. 

And I saw no reason why I shouldn’t; 
though a suspicion crossed my mind that 
this might be still another ruse to kill time. 
If such it was, I faced it at once, for I sent my 
boot heel promptly in against the wooden 
cash drawer, smashing it at one blow. 

She had been mistaken, or had deliberate¬ 
ly lied, for the drawer was empty. And I 
told her so, with considerable heat. 

“Ah, we all make mistakes, I think,” she 
murmured with her enigmatic shrug. 

“What I want to know,” I said as I 
banded the four papers together and thrust 
them down in my pocket, “is just how you 
got that first code from my young friend the 
lieutenant? ” 

She smiled again, a little wearily, as I 
swung the safe door shut and locked it. She 
did not rise from the chair. But as I stood 
confronting her, something in my attitude, 
apparently, struck her as distinctly humor¬ 
ous. For she broke into a sudden and deep¬ 
er ripple of laughter. There was, however, 
something icy and chilling in it. Her eyes 
now seemed more veiled. They had lost 
their earlier look of terror. Her face seemed 
to have relaxed into softer contours. 

“ Would you like to know? ” she said, lift¬ 
ing her face and looking with that older, 
half-mocking glance into my own. She was 
speaking slowly and deliberately, and I 
could see the slight shrug she gave to one 
pantherlike shoulder. “Would I be so out 
of place in a ballroom? Ah, have not more 
things than hearts been lost when a man 
dances with a woman?” 
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“I see—you mean you stole it, at the 
Plaza?” 

“Not at all, monsieur!” she murmured 
languidly back. Then she drew a deeper 
breath, and sat more rigid in her straight- 
back chair. 

Something about her face, at that mo¬ 
ment, puzzled me. It seemed to hold some 
latent note of confidence. The last trace 
of fear had fled from it. There was some¬ 
thing strangely like triumph, muffled tri¬ 
umph, in it. 

A fear shot through me, as I stooped peer¬ 
ing into her shadowy eyes. It went through 
my entire body, like an electric shock. It 
brought me wheeling suddenly about with 
my back to her and my face to the open 
room. 

Then I understood. I saw through it all, 
in one tingling second. For there, facing 
me, stood the figure of a man in navy blue. 
It was the same figure that I had followed 
through the square. 

But now there was nothing secretive or 
circuitous about his attitude. It was quite 
the other way; for as he stood there he held 
a blue-barreled revolver in Iris hand. And 
I could see, only too plainly, that it was 
leveled directly at me. The woman’s ruse 
had worked. I had wasted too much time. 
The confederate for whom she was plainly 
waiting had come to her rescue. 

The man took three or four steps farther 
into the room. His revolver was still cover¬ 
ing me. I heard a little gasp from the wom¬ 
an as she rose to her feet. 1 took it for a 
gasp of astonishment. 

“You are going to kill him?” she cried, in 
German. 

“ Haven’t I got to? ” asked back the man. 
He spoke in English and without an accent. 
“Don’t you understand he's a safe-breaker? 
He’s broken into this house? So! He’s 
caught in the act—shot in self-defense!” 

I watched the gun barrel. The man’s 
calm words seemed to horrify the woman at 
my side. But there was not a trace of pity 
in her voice as she spoke again. 

“Wait!” she cried. 

“Why?” asked the man with the gun. 

“ He has everything—the code, the plans, 
everything!” 

“Where?” 

“On him—in his pockets!” 

“Get them!” commanded the man. 

“But he’s armed,” she explained. 

A sneer crossed the other’s impassive face. 


“What if he is? Take his gun; take every¬ 
thing!” 

The woman stepped close to where I 
stood. Again I came within the radius 
of her perfumes. I could even feel her 
breath on my face. Her movements were 
more than ever pantherlike as she went 
through my pockets one by one. Yet 
her flashing and dextrous hands found no 
revolver, for the simple reason there was 
none to find. This puzzled and worried her. 

“Hurry up!” commanded the man cover¬ 
ing me. 

She stepped back and to one side, with 
the packet in her hand. 

“Now close the windows!” ordered the 
man. 

My heart went down in my boots as I 
heard the thud of that second closed win¬ 
dow. There was going to be no waste of time. 

I thought of catching the woman and 
holding her shieldlike before my body. I 
thought of the telephone, and then of the 
light switch, and then of the window. But 
they all seemed hopeless. 

The woman turned away, holding her 
hands over her ears. The incongruous 
thought flashed through me that two hours 
before I had called the city flat and stale; 
and here, within a rifle shot of my own door, 
I was standing face to face with death itself! 

“Look here,” I cried, much as I hated to, 
“ what do you get out of this? ” 

“You!" said the man. 

“And what good will that do?” 

“ It’ll probably shut your mouth, for one 
thing!” 

“But there are other mouths,” I cried. 
“ And I’m afraid they’ll have a great deal to 
say. ” 

“I’m ready for ’em!” was his answer. 

I could see his arm raise a little, and 
straighten out as it raised. The gun barrel 
was nothing but a black 0 at the end of my 
line of vision. I felt my heart stop, for I 
surmised what the movement meant. 

Then I laughed outright, aloud, and al¬ 
together foolishly and hysterically. 

The strain had been too much for me, and 
the snap of the release had come too sudden¬ 
ly, too unexpectedly. I could see the man 
with the gun blink perplexedly, for a second 
or two, and then I could see the tightening 
of his thin-lipped mouth. But that was not 
all I had seen. 

For through the half-closed door I had 
caught sight of the slowly raised iron rod, 
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the very rod I had wrenched from the outer 
hall window. I had seen its descent at the 
moment I realized the finality in those 
quickly tightening lips. 

It struck the arm on its downward sweep. 
But it was not in time to stop the discharge 
of the revolver. The report thundered 
through the room as the bullet ripped and 
splintered into the pine of the floor. At the 
same moment the discharged firearm went 
spinning across the room, and as the man 
who held it went down with the blow, young 
Palmer himself swung toward me through 
the drifting smoke. 

As he did so I turned to the woman with 
her hands still pressed to her ears. With one 
fierce jerk I tore the rubber-banded packet 
of papers from her clutch. 

“But the code?” gasped Palmer, as he 
tugged crazily at the safe door. 


I did not answer him, for a sudden move¬ 
ment from the woman arrested my atten¬ 
tion. She had stooped and caught up the 
fallen revolver. The man in blue, rolling 
over on his hip, was drawing a second gun 
from his pocket. 

“Quick!” I called to Palmer as I swung 
him by the armpit and sent him catapult¬ 
ing out through the smoke to the open door. 
“Quick—and duck low!” 

The shots came together as we stumbled 
against the stair head. 

“Quick!” I repeated, as I pulled him 
after me. 

“But the code?” he cried. 

“I’ve got it!” I called out exultantly as 
we went panting and plunging down 
through that three-tiered well of darkness 
to the street and liberty. “I’ve got it—I’ve 
got everything!” 
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THE STORY OF CHRISTOPHER. 

I. 

It was a bright, fresh morning in September when the stage rat¬ 
tled out of Granite Junction, on the road to the mining camp called 
Sibley’s Gulch. Two of the passengers were plainly miners ; rough, 
outspoken, big-hearted, and smelling in generous fashion of their 
recent cocktails from the hotel bar. There were three others in the 
party; a neat, slight, dapper man of uncertain age and expansive 
shirt-front, a closely veiled young woman, and a lonesome boy. 

The boy sat near the window, watching, with wistful eyes and quiv¬ 
ering lips, unmindful of the curious glances of his fellow-travellers, 
the fast disappearing train that had brought him from the now far¬ 
away East. But it was soon out of sight, and the little fellow turned 
and took a shy look at his companions. 

“ All alone, sonny ? ” asked one of the miners. 

“ Yes, sir and then, as his eyes grew moist, he said, with a grave 
little voice and a brave attempt at a smile, “ I am in the care of 
the driver, and—don’t you think that the dust is bad for the eyes ?— 
it—it makes them smart so.” 

“ You’re ’bout right there, young fellow; makes ’em kinder wat’ry 
like. But you’ll get soon use ter it, an’ won’t care a dum—’scuse me 
ma’am.” Then, under his breath: “ Poor little kid ! who sent you 
inter sech a diggins ez this ? ” 

The woman drew nearer to the boy and, slipping down her hand, 
gave his a gentle squeeze that brought a grateful glance from his 
eyes, and a more erect carriage to his drooping shoulders. He was 
certainly a beautiful child, with, his large gray eyes, delicate com- 
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plexion, small features, and crisp golden hair; and his clothes were 
tasty and becoming, with that unmistakable something in their make 
and fit that is always associated with good-breeding. 

“ And what is your name, little boy ? ” came from behind the veil, 
in mellow tones, some minutes later. 

The voice seemed to fit so well with the pleasant, warm hand which 
still held his own, that he answered almost cheerfully : 

“ Christopher Thomdyke Hastings, lady. I’m going to meet my 
papa, and he’s named just like me.” 

“ The devil! ” growled the miner ; “ not that durn old-” but he 

subsided into an angry silence under the warning crunch from the 
heel of him of the shirt, after complaining, “ You needn’t stomp so 
blamed hard! ” 

So Christopher, or rather “ Kit,” became “ very good friends ” 
with the lady, and she with him. She removed her veil, as the day 
became warmer, and let him see the wholesome, winning face of his 
new friend. Her name, she said, was Buth Holden, and she was go¬ 
ing to Sibley’s Gulch to keep house for her “poor, lonely, bachelor 
brother.” It made Kit still brighter to know that she was to be more 
than a mere chance acquaintance, and he confided to her, in his manly 
yet still sad little way, how “ Papa wrote to Aunt Clarissa that his 
mine was getting richer all the time, and that now he wanted to see 
his little Kit by his own fireside. I ’speck he’s been very lonesome. 
Miss Buth, while I've been having such a good time with Aunt Cla¬ 
rissa and Aunt Hepzibah and Tobias. Tobias is our cat, and he’s 
such a ’normous big fellow, and he plays marbles and catches mice, 
and washes himself, bee-utif ly. 

“ And, oh, Miss Buth, you just ought to see my papa. He’s so big 
and strong and han’some. And Aunt Clarissa said that, even if I 
am such a little bit of a boy (I’m only eight now, but will be nine in 
ten months), I might be a great help to papa. Do you think that 
such a really young boy can do much to help a big man ? But you 
must excuse me for talking so much. Aunt Clarissa said that little 
boys like me must wait to be ’dressed first.” And the eyes grew 
misty again as he thought of the dear, dear Auntie Clarissa. 

“ "What a fine cat Tobias must be ! and he’s quite accomplished, 
too.” 

“Yes, that’s what Aunt Clarissa said; but I can’t just always 
’member hard words. But I’m most through the second reader, 
and am in fractions. I don’t ’spose there ever was such a ’com- 
plished cat as Tobias. And Aunt Clarissa said p’haps papa would 
buy me a pony, now he’s getting so rich.” 
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“ The dura ole—” again began the miner, but was again cut short 
by the admonishing boot. “ Blame it all! I’ve got feelin’s! Tech 
me a leetle lighter, pard, an’ don’t stomp so! ” After growling iij a 
subdued manner for a few minutes, he began cutting at a huge plug 
of tobacco, preparatory to a smoke. The grimy stump of a pipe 
rested lovingly in his mouth as he rubbed the cuttipgs in his big, 
hairy hands, while favoring the young lady with a bland, admiring 
stare. “Looks suthin’ like my gal ter home—pert-like an’ prom¬ 
isin’.” Then a match was lit and held, well covered, over the pipe, 
his cheeks sucked inward, when—crack! went pipe and tobacco out 
of the window. That was too much. 

“ I call that a dura mean trick. What in blazes does yer think I’m 
built of—tailin’s ? not by a consid’able! See here, Bill Pickens, I sez 
fight.” 

Pickens looked over his shiny shirt in the direction of Buth Hol¬ 
den, spoke the one word “Ladies,” and sleepily shut his eyes and 
settled deeper into the worn-out cushions. 

“ Ladies ?—’scuse me, miss then, to his mentor, “ Ladies goes, 

Bill, but don’t be so duraed bumptious.” 

Kit nestled closer to Miss Holden during this passage-at-arms, 
until, remembering his sex, he whispered, “ Don’t be afraid, Miss Buth; 
I guess they’re only pretending.” 

Buth, herself, was quite startled for a moment, and then nearly 
choked in the effort to control her desire to laugh at the look of 
blank perplexity on the face of the injured one. She fumbled a little 
in her satchel, then leaned slightly toward him, saying: 

“I bought a box of these for my brother; won’t you try one? 
Indeed I don’t mind tobacco-smoke at all.” 

It was done so simply and yet so graciously that the astonished 
recipient could only gasp, “ Well, I’m duraed! ” and blush fierily, like 
the sheepish giant that he was. And, from that time forward, “ Big 
Tom Barnes ” was her devoted slave, doing everything in his power 
to make her comfortable, as well as to show his gratitude. When 
the stage stopped in the Gulch, she heard his voice come rumbling 
from a group of awe-struck listeners as he swore, “She’s pay from 
grass-roots, she is. Why, dum me ef she didn’t reach over like this, 
an’ sez she, ‘Hev a weed, pard?’—dum ef she didn’t! ” 

A slight stop was made at “Haskell’s Banch”for dinner. The 
men plunged into the place as if starved. The driver went to the 
stage-door and called, “Hello, sonny, if you want some grub you’d 
better get a move on you, and jine the percession.” 
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Kit was about to obey, but was held back by a gentle touch, and 
Miss Holden answered for him: “ Don’t wait for him, please, Mi'. 
Driver, I want him to lunch with me.” 

“ Oh, that’s just splendid! ” cried the boy ; and then he shyly 
asked, “ But have you really enough for both of us ? ” 

“ Christopher Thomkyke Hastings, will you kindly assist me to 
devour this large assortment of chicken, sandwiches, apple-pies, and 
various other eatables of an infinite and agreeable variety ? ” 

“ You do talk beautifly, Miss Buth. I really believe I never saw 
such a kind and lovely lady.” 

She blushed a little at his boyish admiration, filled his hands with 
a sandwich and a “drum-stick,” and gravely requested him to spare 
her modesty. 

“Fur you, miss,” came through the window, where stood the 
beaming giant with a huge cup of the blackest, sweetest coffee, and 
an equally huge chunk of rock-like fruit cake. She thanked him 
heartily, and almost killed herself trying to dispose of them. 

Once more on the road. The two friends chatted through the 
long autumn afternoon, as they rushed down the grade to the spark¬ 
ling mountain stream, or slowly climbed some steep and dangerous 
rise, and wound close to the edge of some dizzy height. Sometimes, 
where the climb was unusually long and hard, they would get out 
and hunt for the dainty wild flowers that grew in the crannies in the 
rocks. And with what eagerness would they scramble to the top, to 
get a view of that wonderful panorama of mountain scenery! By 
and by evening came, and long, burning rays shot up from behind 
the jagged range in the far-off West. One by one the stars slipped 
through their windows, the night breezes crept down from their 
homes in the chilly peaks, and our travellers were jolting and sway¬ 
ing in the stage, almost at their journey’s end. 

Kit was quietly sleeping, with his short yellow curls snuggled 
against Miss Holden’s shoulder, when Bill Pickens told why he had 
used his foot so savagely on big Tom Barnes. 

“You see, miss, that poor little kid’s father is a bad, drunken lot, 
an’ I calc’lated as I’d let the boy have a comfortable time of it as long 
as he could. And Tom, there, didn’t think of it. He’s a reg’lar 
trump, Tom is, but a little slow on the think. An’ while I’m only a 
saloon-keeper myself, still I’ve got feelin’s, an’ my Martha would 
never give me no peace if she knew I let anyone make such a nice 
little fellow feel bad. It does rile me to think of that little gentle¬ 
man having to live with such a vi’lent brute as that low-lived Kit 
Hastings.” 
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Ruth, softly stroked the face that looked so calm and beautiful in 
the moonlight, and whispered: 

“ Poor little Kit! ” 

R 

Chbistopheb Hastings, senior, woke, on the morning our story 
opens, in a rather dilapidated condition, mentally and physically. 
To use the expressive words of one of his fellow-sufferers : “ Kit an* 
me were on a howlin’ bat last night.” Kit had a confused impres¬ 
sion that something out of the ordinary was to happen that day; 
and as he lay staling at the smoke-grimed rafters of his log-cabin, 
vainly racking his brain for the elusive something, he also growled, 
audibly, at his fiery headache. He had the not unusual failing of 
getting crosser the drunker he became, and was, on account of his 
great size and enormous strength, becoming notorious as the worst 
man in the Gulch. 

He felt exceptionally cross on this particular morning, and could 
not tell why, until there shot across his memory the words of the 
reproof administered the day before, crystallizing his wandering, 
chaotic thoughts, so that, almost mechanically, he repeated it word 
for word : “ Ain’t you ashamed of yourself. Kit Hastings, drinking 
and spreeing as you are, and your little boy to come to live with you ? 
Brace up, man, and be able to meet the only soul that loves you, 
with an eye clear enough to look him in the face.” 

“Pretty cheeky that, Mister John Holden. How in the name of 
Demosthenes did he manage to make such a brilliant effort in ora¬ 
tory ? Ashamed of myself, is it ? I’ve more learning when drunkest 
than you’ll ever have, sober. God! how my head does burn! ‘The 
wages of sin is death ’—seems as if my pay were coming on the in¬ 
stalment plan. Go it and burst, if you will—beat and swell and 
ache ! . . . • And so little Kit is almost ready to rush into the 

arms of his dear, loving father ; and a fine specimen he’ll find him. 
Poor little Kit! poor little Kit! Go it again, old head—boil and 
sizzle and whirl, and be damned to you ! I guess I’ll try my peri¬ 
odical repentance lay: 

‘ The devil got sick and the devil a monk would be.’ 

I will swear off and drink no more—for a season. Damn John 
Holden, anyhow—and that’s strikingly illogical, as he’s as likely to 
go to heaven as I am to take the other ro'ute. Queer I didn’t knock 
him down when he lectured me. ' ‘ Only soul that loves you.’ Get up. 
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you fool, and clear out your pig-stye in honor of the prodigal son. 
There goes that bible again! it’s always popping up; guess 111 
follow suit.” 

And, in something like a good humor, he sprang out of bed and 
began a vigorous house-cleaning. That done, he went to the store 
and bought a few additions for the sitting-room, casting a longing 
look at the group about the saloon door, but shaking his head in 
answer to the invitation to “ Stop and have something.” There was 
a genuine satisfaction in seeing the tidy little rooms with their 
walls covered with'new, bright-figured calicoes ; and he found his 
heart going out toward his little son, so nearly forgotten during 
those past months of shameful debauchery. 

Later, he thought of gathering some flowers as a finishing touch 
to his work of improvement. "Who can tell the many, many bright 
memories which came to him while rambling over the hills ; memories 
which also brought an undertone of saddened yearning, as he saw so 
plainly the sunny face of his wife, his one love, and could almost hear 
her calling him to see some unexpected find of fern or flower ; and 
he hummed, for the first time for many days, the quaint old tune of 
“ Bonnie Doon ” till his throat became dry and his heart sick when 
he reached the refrain, 

“ Thou minds me o’ departed joys, 

Departed never to return ”— 

never to return ; all gone, never to return. Kit Hastings came down 
the gulch with his hands full of the flowers which had so gently 
spoken to him of those days agone, fully resolved to lead a better life. 
He was wondering if he could prevent little Kit’s learning of the rep¬ 
utation his father had so well earned, when he met the Kev. Walter 
Carr returning from a similar expedition. The minister was much 
surprised to seo such a man in such a poacoful guise. For weeks and 
months ho had boon oppressed by tho conviction that it was his duty 
to warn Hastings of tho results suro to follow his dissipation. Hero 
was tho chance to make an appeal. 

“ Hello, parson ; boon on tho hills after your hoalth ? ’’ 

“Yes, partly, but more on account of these flowers. Are you 
bound homeward ? ” 

They chatted together for a while, and then Walter made a manly, 
loving assault on his companion’s habits. Kit at once recognized that 
it was not a piece of offishness, and deep down in his heart honored 
the courage that would not skulk when duty called. But over and 
above this feeling of respect rose that unaccountable spirit of per- 
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versity always attendant upon a shattered nervous system. His 
complete abstinence, after a night of revelry and drunkenness, made 
him irritable and changeable. His desire for better, holier things 
left him, and in its stead grew a fierce, unreasoning sense of anger, 
until, just as they reached the saloon loungers, he looked full in the 
other’s eyes, while his own shone with a very demon of mockery, and 
he said, so that all might hear: 

“Thanks, parson, won't you join the boys in a social drink?” 

Walter started as if stung, and walked down the street with his ears 
ringing from the ribald yells and hootings, and his blood hot at the 
inBult he must not resent. 

Three hours later, the barkeeper shook the shoulder of a man sit¬ 
ting at one end of his tables in a drunken sleep. 

“Wake up. Kit!”he cried, roughly; “wake up, man; the stage ’ll 
be here in five minutes.” 

“ Go to the devil 1 ” Bnarled Kit. 

“ Get up, you fool I Ain’t your kid coming to-night ? ” 

Kit staggered to his feet, hit the surprised barkeeper a back- 
handed blow that sent him to the floor, and, after an ugly stare at the 
shrinking bystanders, and a strange, sneering glance at the liquor- 
soaked flowers strewn on the dirty floor, lurched off toward the stage 
office. 

The coach rattled into town with its usual rush, and Ruth Holden 
saw little Kit’s father for the first time, and knew that it must be he. 
She saw a man swaying before her in a drunken attempt to appear 
sober; a man of almost perfect proportions, of a tall and massive 
physique, with his blue miner’s Bbirt open at the muscular throat, 
showing where it branched and ran, like swelling roots, to each of 
the rounded, herculean shoulders. She saw his dark, bronzed face, 
made still darker by the black mustache and large black eyes, and his 
broad, high forohead, bo strangely white nonr the roots of the crisp 
black hair. It was a faco still wondorfully handsome, in Bpito of its 
marks of sin and dissipation; a faco that, like some broken frag¬ 
ment of ancient soulpturo, once grand and complete, now marred and 
stained, shows still the unmistakable traoos of the boauty it ouco had. 

Ruth never forgot that first impression ; nor how the great, fierce 
eyes, that met hers with a look of bitter defiance, softened and filled 
as he saw the face of little Kit at the window. She hurriedly and 
pityingly kissed her little friend, and stepped out of the stage into 
the arms of her waiting brother. Turning once, she Baw father and 
son, standing under the light of the stage lamps, both gazing in her 
direction. She heard the brave little voice say, “ I’m so glad, papa ; ” 
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mid again she whispered, and this time with her eyes wet and a sob in 
her voice: 

“ Poor little Kit I ” 

III 

Rimi did not sco littlo Kit for two days. Sho called at the house 
once, but found it shut up, and was told by a man living near by, 
that ho “ guessed tlia’ Kit was up at the mine an’ had th’ kid with 
him.” But on the morning of the third day there came a raj) on the 
door. She wiped the flour from her hands, rolled down her sleeves, 
gave an unconscious pat to the shining hair, and opened it to find the 
little fellow standing on the threshold. 

“Why, Kit! Come right in and sit down, while I finish making 
pies for my brother. Where have you been these past few days ? ” 

Kit gave a little sigh of content at the warmth of her greeting, 
wiped his feet on the mat, and followed Ruth into her kitchen, with¬ 
out Baying a word. His face was quite grave, and it pained her 
greatly to see him, young ns ho was, make an effort to appear bright. 

“I’vo missod you so much, Miss Ruth. But papa's been ill, and 
you know wo must ’tend to our papns first of all.” Thou, crossing 
his hands in his lap, ho sat silontly watching hor skilful fingers roll 
and fit the prospective pie-crust. Ruth could stand it no longer. 
Dropping the plate, she bent over and kissed him on his forehead. 
Two arms went around her neck as he cried, “ Oh, Miss Ruth! ” in 
smothered accents, and rubbed his cheek against hers and patted the 
other with his hand. 

“ Now, dear, if you will look at these engravings, I will get through 
with my work, and then we’ll go out in the mountains and hunt for 
flowers. How does that impress your lordship ? ” 

“ That’ll be bee-utifuL I b’lieve you’re kinder than I thought you 
was.” 

Very tender were the glances she cast from time to time on her 
boyish friend’s absorbed face, as she tidied up the room aud did 
those many small things so necessary to the feminine housekeeper. 

“ What is it, Kit ? ” as she caught his eyes big with inquiry. 

“ This, please ? ’’ 

It was a fine old copper-plate of St. Christopher bearing the Christ- 
child through the stormy river. 

“How tired the old man looks ! And why is he carrying that little 
boy on such a stormy day ? Isn’t it a lovely picture, Miss Ruth ? and 
won’t you tell me ’bout it?” 

“ Yes, it is a lovely picture; do you like it very, very much ? ” 
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" Yes, indeed I I think it’s the beautif’lest one I ever saw, ’cept one 
I saw of a cat just like my Tobias. That was just awfully lovely.’’ 

“ Well, then, I’ll make you a promise that some day I will toll you 
a story about that picturo. Now I’m all ready for our fun." 

That was tho boginning of many a rumblo ovor tho hills. It was 
an unusually warm autumn, and eaah day seemed pleasanter than the 
preceding one. Often Buth would take her sewing and Bit in some 
shady nook, while Kit read aloud from one of his favorite books. 
Sometimes she would do the reading, and then would get him to talk 
about the story, finding a wonderful pleasure in his quaint, earnest 
comments. And sometimes it would happen, and not infrequently, 
too, that Walter Carr would join the rambler's. At such times Kit 
became restless and ill at ease. Not bo the reverend Walter. That 
gentleman enjoyed his opportunities with a keenness that should 
have made him more critical of the frank cordiality of Euth’B welcome. 
One day he was reading one of Tennyson’s “Idyls of the King,” 
when Kit cried, excitedly, “ There ho is I there he is! ” and scampered 
off to moet his father. Walter closed tho book, handed it to Buth, 
and reddonod darkly undor hor surprised oyos as, muttering hastily, 
“I can’t abido tliut man,’’ ho bado hor good-day and left. Littlo Kit 
porformod tho coromony of introduction with an attention to dotail 
that greatly helpod to cover Buth’s sudden embarrassment. 

It had come at last, and from that time on Kit Hastings saw more 
and more of the face that had seemed so lovely to him, even from 
that night when she first saw him as he stood, drunk and swaying, 
under the light of the stage-coach lamps. And it was during these 
first few weeks, after their meeting on the hills, that he seemed really 
resolved on a complete reformation. 

And she, seeing him day after day, noted the improvement, and 
began to hope that little Kit was to realize all his fond anticipations 
of a happy life with his father. 

But there was something else that grew, Blowly and unseen by her, 
during those pleasant autumn days. Buth could not but see that 
the father sought to win the liking and esteem of his son’s friend. 
She knew that her influence was arousing a desire for a nobler man- 
__ hood, and was awaking him to a new and bitter sense of his wasted 
life. He seemed to grow self-distrustful and yet, at the same time, 
stronger, more like the man he must have been. So she let the days 
slip swiftly by in a companionship that appealed to her in the com¬ 
plex and subtle guise of sympathy for one struggling to become 
better. This was not all. Hastings was no ordinary man. Their 
talks about books and people enlarged and brightened her mental 
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horizon. He took her out of the straggling mining town; out of 
that feeling of monotony and commonplace that will creep into our 
hearts ; and showed her a world made glorious by genius and hero¬ 
ism. Then he was no longer the drunken, brutal Kit Hastings, of 
Sibley’s Gulch. Time had again gone backward, as in the days of 
Hezekiah, and she saw his eyes flash and melt, and heard his voice 
soften and deepen, as he told some tale of loyal faith or noble self- 
sacrifice. 

How her blood would burn and her eyes glow, as she heard them! 
And how often would she go home with the memory of his face, and 
voice, and words filling her heart with a strange, new pain 1 Was it 
sympathy ? 

But the awakening came, and she was startled by the news that 
“ Kit Hastings is on a tear again, and is going it worse than ever.” 
This from her brother, John.- “And, Ruth, I do wish that you’d not 
encourage the fellow in his evident desire to meet you. It’s becom¬ 
ing town talk, and I don’t like it. He’s a bad, depraved man.” 

Riith made no reply, but that night she sounded her sympathy for 
Hastings to its lowest depths, and drew back in terror from what 
seemed to her the edge of a sickening precipice. “ Love such a man? 
Can it be possible I have fallen so low? Oh, no, no! it must 
not, shall not be! I see the danger now, and surely, surely shall 
be able to escape it. Ah! why must this come between us, my 
manly, loving little Kit ? ” 

So, of a necessity, the pleasant outings became less frequent. Little 
Kit felt, in a vague, misty fashion, that something had come in be¬ 
tween himself and his friend, and would have felt it more had it not 
been for the sorrow and miseiy that had entered into his life through 
his father’s relapse. “Father has not been well, and I could not 
come and see you,” told too often the story that is so sad and pathetic 
when from the lips of the very young. At first, even when drunkest. 
Kit Hastings was bitterly ashamed when he saw the sadly wondering 
eyes that were yet raised to his drink-inflamed ones with a loving 
loyalty that tried so hard to show no shrinking. They haunted him 
through nights of the wildest, foulest debauchery, and with that 
other and dearer face would sting him to utter recklessness. By and 
by this remorse took to itself a feeling of irritation that grew and 
developed into something brutal and devilish in its intensity; and 
one awful day he saw, as through the horrible, stifling fog of a dream, 
the delicate face of his boy all bruised and battered as he lay still 
and crushed before him. He stood for a moment with his lips 
wreathed in an idiotic, uncomprehending grin, and then, as his brain 
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cleared to a better knowledge of what he had done, he gripped the 
table with hands that shook till it rattled against the door, and 
ground his teeth into his tongue till the blood ran over his lip. He 
tried to shut his eyes from the dreadful sight, but he could not blot 
it out. There he lay in all his wondrous, deathlike loveliness, his 
child—and he had done it. “How did it happen? Have I really 
done such a hellish—such a—my God! have I gone mad? Kit 1.Kit! 
little Kit, look at me 1—not a word—not one ? ” 

His clenched fist crashed through the shutter, letting in a flood of 
light that seemed to fall only upon the sweet, quiet face with its 
hideous, blackening defilement. Then, with shuddering hands, he 
raised the body of what was once his loving, manly little Kit. Was 
once? “Oh, Christ! it cannot be—it shall not be! Spare me, oh, 
spare me this once ! ” 

He saw a flutter of the waxen lids, and felt a tremor through the 
body held so close to his throbbing heart, and he held his boy still 
closer, as he chafed the little hands, and knew not of the tears that 
streamed from his once hard, defiant eyes. 

IV. 

Ruth Holden sat one afternoon under the shade of a pine-tree, in 
her favorite seat among the crisp, brown cones, where she could hear 
the little needles clash in the warm sweet-smelling breeze, and the 
distant murmur of the creek, as it complained and worried over its 
rocky bed, down in the town gulch. The saucy little chipmunks 
scampered almost over her feet, as they ran home with their cheeks 
puffed out with the crumbs left from her noonday lunch. From 
somewhere in the distance came the regular, drowsily monotonous 
ring of some industrious miner’s hammer, and now and then a muffled 
roar of an exploding blast She could see the soft fleecy clouds sail, 
like huge feathers, against the deep blue of the sky, merge them¬ 
selves into the snowy whiteness of the Peak, and then appear once more 
even whiter and daintier than before. The sounds grew fainter and 
drowsier, till the blue of the sky paled into the white of the snow 
and blended into a sleepy haze, that was fast blotting out everything 
but the delicious sense of rest, when the sharp snapping of dead 
twigs and the approaching tread of heavy boots, awoke her to the un¬ 
pleasant fact that her solitude was invaded by a man, and that the 
man was Kit Hastings. 

Ruth sat upright, with a half motion toward flight, but Hastings 
prevented her with a request that was a queer compound of entreaty 
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and command, and threw himself on the ground with an evident 
intention of having a talk. 

“ You haven’t seen little Kit for several days, and he is asking for 
* Miss Ruth ’ all the time.” 

She moved restlessly, as if in mute protest at the implied charge 
of forgetfulness, and was about to speak, when something in the tone 
of his voice drew her to look him in the face. She was actually 
frightened by the haggard wretchedness and profound abasement of 
the man, as he lay with his face partly from her, while his hands 
plucked nervously at the half-withered grass. Her silence caused him 
to meet her troubled gaze, and the bitter, aggressive eyes softened 
for a moment, then sank with an expression that might have been 
remorse, were it not for the mocking voice that answered: 

,: Do you see the ‘mark of Cain’? Yes, he’s sick ; we'll call it 
that, for decency’s sake. But you dare not visit him now, as he’s 
lying in the house of the man who all but killed him.” 

“ ‘ All but killed him ? ’ What are you saying ?—not little Kit ? 
Oh, hurry, hurry, Mr. Hastings! It was not my little Kit ? ” 

His face became darker, and the steering tone was if possible 
more noticeable as he said: 

“Yes, nearly a tragedy ; a drunken father full of the devil, and a 
tenderly nurtured son for the victim. Kit, little Kit, was the son, 
and the father was—‘ Ecce Romo.’ ” 

“You!” 

Ruth sprang to her feet, and shrank from him, with her eyes full 
of horror and loathing. It was so monstrous, such an unheard-of 
thing, to hear a father speak so brutally and recklessly on such an 
awful subject, that she could not believe he had done it. But no, it 
was true. One glance at Hastings’s distorted force was enough to 
drive away any suspicion of trifling. And to think that it was her 
little Kit! 

“ Is it possible that you can tell me such a thing as that—that it 
was you?” Then, with sudden pity and a look of infinite compas¬ 
sion, “ Ah, was it indeed you ? ” 

Kit was at her side in an instant, holding her hands as in a vise. 
“Say that again, Ruth Holden. Was it I? Oh, God, yes, yes, yes! 
I tell you I did it; I struck him down, and he lay there like— Oh, 
my little Kit! my little Kit! ” 

Not for one moment did she quail; not for one moment did her eyes 
waver as they met his with such womanly pity. “And you are sorry?” 

“ Sorry ? I’m mad, Ruth ; I’m the devil’s, body and souL Leave 
me, for God’s sake, or I may do that— There, go! ” 
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He fairly pushed her from him, and fell prone at her feet, with his 
face to the earth. She made as if to go, but turned back, sat down, 
and said, gently, “ Tell me about it, Mr. Hastings.” 

There came a long silence, and once more the chipmunks ran 
through the bushes, and the sound of the water stole into her ears. 
Ruth saw, as if for the first time, the white of the Peak glow with a 
rosy radiance against the evening sky. Somehow it seemed to soothe 
or deaden the pain that had come to her since she had met Kit 
Hastings. Was it always to stay ? she wondered; then she shivered, 
and drew her shawl closer, as she became conscious that he was 
speaking to her. - 

“ I have loved you, Ruth, from the time I first saw you. Even then, 
when my eyes were blurred and my brain was numbed by drink, even 
then I felt the power of your strong, pure womanhood, and hated 
myself. And now I have met you day after day, and have learned 
to reverence you as my ideal of all that is best and highest in 
woman. You have become the one good influence in my life ; with 
you I am constantly trying to become worthier, nearer to your stand¬ 
ard of manhood. Without you, all is black and hopeless. You can 
save me, and you only; and—oh, I love you—I love you! ” 

His words came as if they, too, were a port of the drowsy distance. 
She saw his pleading eyes, and slowly leaned toward him, saying, 
gravely: 

“ Can I save you, Mr. Hastings ? Can anything save a man so 
utterly lost as you ? ” 

“Oh, God, no! I am too certainly a part of all that’s vile and 
loathsome ; nothing can. Yet you can do this, Ruth. Kit loves you 
above all others; marry me, Ruth, and I will swear by all you 
hold sacred that I will go away, and never trouble you more. Yes, 
I’ll do even better than that!” he cried, eagerly, with a sudden 
brightening of his face. “ Marry me, and I will promise to put an 
end to this worthless life forever.” 

Ruth paled and trembled slightly as she saw his terrible earnest¬ 
ness ; then, shading her face with her hand, she answered quietly, 
but with a strange feeling of weariness: 

“ Why will you add to the sorrow you have already caused me, by 
prolonging an interview that had better never been ? ” Then, with 
sudden heat, “ Why won’t you go? can’t you see ?—can’t you see? ” 

“ See that I am wearying you with my insane importunity ? But 
won’t you listen just a little longer ? Think how I have tried to be 
something better than the miserable sot you first saw. Think how 
miserably I have failed ; even you say that there is no hope for me, 
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that nothing can save me. Will it not be wiser, better in every way, for 
me to precipitate the end that must come sooner or later? Is thin 
vile body fit to live till it is laid in a drunkard’s grave ? And then 
think of the danger to little Kit! But if you will only say yes, how 
everything would change for the better 1 Can’t you trust me that 
much ? See, I am perfectly calm and reasonable.” 

“ Oh, why will you ? I can’t bear it! I can’t bear it! ” 

“ Say yes, Ruth—just— ” 

“No, no, no! Ah, why won’t you go?. You are killing me!” 

Kit rose, and stood gazing down at the bowed head till she 
stretched out her hand in silent farewell. He sadly kissed it, sighed 
wearily, and walked slowly away. 


Y. 

Kit Hastings’s cronies were sorely puzzled to account for the al¬ 
teration in his conduct during the following weeks; and sometimes 
they held heated arguments in Pickens's saloon as to wherein the 
change existed. These disputes usually ended in a general admission 
that, while Kit was really trying to reform, he was nevertheless as 
far gone as a man could get on the road leading to that obscure end 
called “ the devil.” Not that he drank more* than before; on the 
contrary; they watched with a never-failing interest the fierceness, of 
his struggle. One of the spectators went so far as to assert that “ It 
beat all tha dog an’ b’ar fights I ever seen. Fust it’s Kit, an’ then 
ole Nick; an’ then it’s t’other one down, an’ this one a-top. Kit’s a 
fighter from way back, boys, but I’ll lay odds on tha licker.” 

“Yep,” rumbled Tom Barnes, “you’ll lay odds on ther licker, an’ 
do all ye kin ter make it win, dum you ! An’ Bill Pickens, who was 
bo dum delikit with his stomps an’ Mvice on ther stage, ’ll sell ther 
licker. An’, sez I, dum ye both fur a pair uv kiyotes! ” 

Tom threw the required change on the bar and went out, with his 
big, honest heart full of compassion for the “little kid,” and a 
vague impression that Ruth Holden was suffering through Kit’s 
failures. But his companions shook their heads mournfully as 
they hinted that Big Tom was grown “ cantakerous,” and fell again 
to discussing how Hastings spent days and days roaming over the 
hills like a lost soul, or worked in his mine with a furious energy 
that brooked not interruption, or poured the fiery liquor down his 
throat with a mad recklessness far exceeding that of earlier days; 
and always with that newly acquired moroseness and iron taciturnity. 
There was a nameless something in his face preventing their old 
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attempts at fellowshipj a something that awed them into a watchful 
silence while he was present, and sent their shrinking glances over 
their shoulders, filling their coarse, rough minds with a horror of 
what might happen. 

Kit himself had well-nigh given up the struggle, and yet had a 
certain blind stubbornness that would not let him tamely go under. 
His desire for drink was so much a craving as to be really a disease. 
Days of wildest longings developing into nights of burning torment 
tortured and racked him beyond endurance; his horrible yearning 
would be drugged or drowned in excess and drunkenness, only to be 
succeeded by an equally horrible remorse and self-loathing. Deep 
down in his heart rankled the memory of Buth’s words, “ Can any¬ 
thing save you?” gnawing and burning like a poisoned arrow in its 
festering wound. And there, too, was little Kit. How it bit and 
stung, driving him into the mountains like one possessed, each time 
that memory showed, in all its sickening details, the bruised, dis¬ 
figured face of his only son ! 

Buth often visited her little friend, who was still weak from the 
shock, physical and moral, resulting from his father’s brutality. She 
did this the more readily after learning how certain was the elder to 
be absent as long as her visit lasted. He was too proud to act the 
part of intruder. 

She did not see the latter very often, but was always sure to hear 
of anything he did that was at all questionable. So she was continu¬ 
ally bearing the burden brought by the hopelessness of his attempts 
to win her respect. She felt the tense, suffocating sensation of one 
standing powerless on the bank of an irresistible current, watching 
the last despairing efforts of a drowning man. So great was the 
strain, and so vivid was this idea, that her nights became times of 
torture, and Bhe would awake from her dreams, gasping and praying, 
“ Oh, God, help him! ” or lie, shuddering, and frightened by this 
revelation of her love for a man she could not respect and dared not 
marry. 

Tom Barnes called on Buth in the morning of the day before 
Christmas. 

“ Morning, miss. Hope I see ye well?” 

“ Good-morning, Tom,” she returned, with a smile at his bashful 
awkwardness; “what brings yon here so early? I thought your 
famous mine claimed all of your working hours.” 

“ Well, tha’s a fack, miss ; it do look scrumptious, dum ef it don’t. 
But th’ fack is Tm kinder slumped wi’ thinkin* uv tha’ poor little kid 
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uv Hastin’s. Th’ ole man’s fuller ’n a goat, down at Pickens’, an’ 
little Kit’s left all ’lone in tli’ cabin—durn him—an’ he ain’t feelin’ 
very chipper nuther.” 

“ This is really kind of you, Tom. I’ll go over and see him just as 
soon as I can get ready.” 

“ Will ye, now ? I knew ye would, au’ I’ll kinder mosey down ter 
th’ s’loon, an’ lav low fur th’ ole man, an’ snake him up home, durn 
ef I don’t.” * 

Ruth hurried through her work, and was soon on her way, up the 
Gulch, toward Hastings’s cabin. She found little Kit weak and 
pale, it is true, hut not so ill that her mere presence could not make 
him almost his old self. They sat and talked awhile, then she said, 
“Now, Christopher Thorndyke, you must go into the other room 
while I prepare your Christmas present for public inspection.” 

It was worth a great deal to see his pleasure when he saw that 
present in the picture of St. Christopher, now framed and hung upon 
the wall. He thanked her again and agaiu, until she told him to 
put on his cap and coat, and go with her to gather some evergreen. 

“ Don’t you think it will look nicer if we hang some pine boughs 
about the picture, and over the door and windows? It will seem 
more like Christmas. And after that is done we will have the story 
about St. Christopher, as I promised you so long ago.” 

“ That’ll be just splendid, Miss Ruth. It does ’pear so diff’rent 
when you are here ; not that it isn’t splendid when papa’s here, too, 
but diff’rent, you know.” 

“ Yes, I know, Kit,” she said, softly ; and they went out together, 
hand in hand, to enjoy the last of the warm, summer-like sunshine. 

What a jolly, laughing time they did have ! and how good it was to 
hear Kit’s merry chuckle as they came home loaded down with their 
spoils, “ Just like two Santa Clauses, Miss Ruth.” . 

They decked the room until both were satisfied, and tired enough 
to sit and munch at the cookies that Ruth fished out from some mys¬ 
terious pocket.. Then, drawing their chairs still closer to the open 
fire, for the evenings were chilly, Ruth began with the old, old, “ Once 
upon a time.” 

Kit slipped off his chair and leaned against her knee with a sigh of 
. immeasurable content. 

“ Oh, how nice that is, ‘ Once upon a time ’ 1 ” 

“ Once upon a time, a great many years ago, there lived a man 
named Offero. There are a great many different stories about Offero, 
and I may not be telling the truest one, but this is as I remember 
healing it when a little girl. But all agree in this, that Offero was a 
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great, enormously tall, and strong man, so large and powerful that 
there was none like him in the whole world.” 

“ That’s just like my papa, Miss Ruth ; and did he have black eyes 
and black curly hair ? and was he han’some, too, like papa?” 

Ruth paled slightly and replied : 

“ Perhaps, Kit.” 

But neither of them saw the face that appeared for a moment as 
if framed in the gloom of the inner room. For Tom Barnes had 
succeeded in his quest, and had, to his own surprise, prevailed upon 
Hastings to go home. So Ruth continued her story, not knowing 
that she had more than one listener. 

“ Now Offero knew that he was stronger than other men, and he 
grew so"proud of it that he determined to serve only the greatest of 
all the kings of the earth. So he enlisted as a soldier under the 
Emperor Constantine, and for years fought in his army, and-made 
himself noted as a terrible, ferocious warrior. And he also became 
a great favorite of the emperor, so that one day, after, a battle, that 
was, as usual, a victory, he and Constantine were d ri n ki ng together. 
Offero was a very profane man, and during their conversation used 
the word ‘ the devil! ’ so suddenly, that the emperor reproved him 
severely, at the same time crossing himself in horror at such lan¬ 
guage. 

“ ‘Ho! ’ shouted the warrior, ‘are you afraid of this devil that you 
cringe and cross yourself so busily ? ’ 

“ ‘ Not so loud, Offero, not so loud. The devil is as a roaring lion, 
and all us poor mortals fear him,’ replied Constantine. 

“ ‘ Then do not I,’ returned Offero ; and from that time he left the 
service of the emperor, and inquired daily where he might find this 
devil, saying, ‘I serve only the greatest.’ 

“ Finally the proud, headstrong man met a vast caravan sweeping 
through a fearful desert. At its head rode one so awful to look upon, 
that Offero knew that he had at last found the great monarch for 
whom he sought, and that that vast caravan was composed of the 
souls of lost mortals. No one knows what passed between the two, 
except that Offero enlisted again, and, as he then thought, under the 
leadership of the greatest. 

“ Oh, how horribly passed the years after that meeting! Crime, 
drunkenness, murder, everything wicked and hateful, became his 
daily duties, until the whole world shuddered at the very mention of 
his name. And once every year he took his long black list of sin to 
his master, and together, in the dark, tangled shades of the Black 
Forest, would those two plan new and deadlier horrors for the con)- 
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ing year. And all the time tins poor, deluded, misguided Offer® 
thought how grand it was to serve the greatest. 

“ But I won't tell you any more about those years, dear, bo well 
come to the end of that worst one of all. Offero was once more with 
his powerful master, once more had they spent the day in rejoicings 
over their year’s work, and as they walk together through the forest, 
full of devilish schemes for the future, they come suddenly into a 
beautiful dealing. In its midst, shining whitely under the pure rays 
of the full moon, stands something that makes the master tremble 
and grow deadly pale. He turns hastily aside, and would have 
plunged into the densest of the wood, had not Offero restrained him 
and cried, with a taunt, 

“ ‘ Ha! most mighty master, dost pale and tremble at this ? What 
is it that so moves thee ? ’ 

“ ‘ Let me go, Offero ; I cannot abide the sight of yonder whitened 
mockery; it turns me sick and faint.’ 

“ ‘ Away with thee, oh, master! ’tis fear that moveth thee. Here 
we part, as I serve but the greatest.’ 

“ Then Offero loosed the craven fiend, and looked in awed wonder 
to see why that simple cross had frightened one so mighty. 

“And so the giant travelled far and long, trying in vain to find some¬ 
one willing to tell him what that cross meant You see, dear, he had 
been such a curse to the people that they were afraid of him and 
loathed him, so that now, when he wanted them to answer his ques¬ 
tion, they just ran away. 

“ At last he met a pious old hermit, who was only too glad to teHr 
this great, ignorant questioner the old, old story of Christ’s birth in 
the manger, his wonderful, loving life, his death on the cruel cross, 
his glorious resurrection ; and how ‘ every knee shall bow to him as 
king over all forever.’ And thus did Offero learn the meaning of tlio 
cross, 

“ ‘ How can I sorvo this victorious Christ ? Has ho an army ? 
Strange I never mot any of his soldiers! ’ ” said Offero, in all simplicity. 

“Tho old hermit looked at his strange pupil in wistful perplex¬ 
ity, and wondered was it indeed necessary to waste tlioso mighty 
limbs and bow that kiugly bearing in fasting, and jrraycr, and pen¬ 
ance. 

“ ‘ We fast daily, my son, and pray often, mortifying the sinful 
flesh and the lusts thereof, and so free our spiritual from our earthly 
natures.’ 

“But Offero swore a mighty oath, and shook his massive shoul- 
ders. 
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“ ‘Not I! There’s too much bone and muscle here, sir monk, for 
me to join such an army. Give me man’s work, and leave that for 
women and weaklings.’ 

“‘It does seem a pity, my son, a great pity.’ And the old man 
stroked his snowy beard, and looked with yet more loving regard at 
this rebellious convert. ‘ You do need work, yes, and hard work 
fitted to your strength. There is a thing, yea,' verily, ’tis of the Lord 
himself. I know a river, deep and turbulent at times, in which hun¬ 
dreds of pious pilgrims, are drowned each year. Now, my son, if thou 
wilt build thee a little hut on its hither bank, and serve our Christ 
by bearing the weak and helpless through that dangerous ford, I 
think He may accept thee. Nevertheless I fear me thou art then 
falling somewhat short of thy high vocation.’ 

“ So Offero budded him a hut down by the river-side, and hewed 
a mighty staff from a neighboring pine ; and there, year after year, in 
fair and stormy weather, did the giant give up self and comfort, in the 
service that slowly taught him the lesson of meekness, unselfishness, 
gentleness, and purity. Many grew to love this big giant, with his 
tender, helpful ways; and their loving words did much to lighten his 
life of tod and exposure. 

“ One night, when he was old and his crisp black hair was streaked 
with gray, and when his great muscles had grown stiff and sore from 
such constant labor, he set his lantern by the window and threw 
himself upon his bed, thankful that his day of work was over. As he 
lay there, listening to the rush of the river, and the howling of wind 
and rain, he comforted himself with the thought, * To-night is cer¬ 
tainly too stormy for anyone to need me,’ and stretched his huge, 
aching limbs in tired thankfulness. But at that very instant, through 
the shrieking wind, the roar of the water, and the beating of the 
rain, came a small, weak voice, 

“ ‘ Offero I Offero 1 ’ 

“‘No, no,’ ho muttorod, ‘’tis but a fancy.’ So tho wonry giant 
again settlod himself to rest. 

“ But surely that was a voice, ‘ Offero ! good, big Offero! ’ 

“ This time he opened the door, but the rush and roar outside was 
certainly all that could be heard, and again he went to his bed. 

“ Yet still once more that plaintive cry, and this time it is a cry 
beyond all chance for doubt: ‘ Offero! dear, brave, kind Offero, 
won’t you come ? ’ 

“Then the patient giant took his staff and lantern and went out into 
the storm. And by and by, down by the very edge of the furious 
spring freshet, he saw by the light of his lantern and the glare of 
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the lightning a little bare-headed boy, -with his clothes drenched by 
the rain, and his bright golden hair hanging wet and shining against 
the soft cheeks and about the deep-blue eyes. 

“ ‘ Oh, you poor little child! ’ he cried, as he stooped and took him 
in his great strong arms, so gently. ‘ Come into the house, and let me 
dry and warm you.’ 

“‘Not now, Offero/smiled the child, ‘for I must cross the river 
this very night.’ 

“ Offero tried in vain to persuade the boy to wait till morning. 
Somehow, against his wish, he found himself past the slippery bank, 
with his feet straggling against the wrath of the torrent. Deeper and 
deeper, colder and colder, grew the water, and more fearful the tem¬ 
pest, as, with never a thought now of turning back, he fought his 
way inch by inch toward the other side. Never before had he such 
need of that marvellous strength, as never before had he been so beset 
and in such desperate straits. While, stranger and more terrible than 
nil else was the steadily increasing weight of the child on his shoulders. 
At first unnoticeable, it soon almost ground him under, until, notwith¬ 
standing the freezing chill of the water, great drops of sweat rushed 
out at every pore. Yet on and on, with trembling limbs and a grow¬ 
ing fear of defeat, he panted and staggered, sometimes nearly under 
the lashing waves, never giving up, till at last he reached the opposite 
bank, and, setting down the child, fell headlong to the earth, as he 
asked in faltering tones, 

“ ‘ Who and what art thou whom I have borne ? ’ 

“ The rage of the storm sank into a peaceful calm ; the black flying 
clouds were gone, and the sky shone bright with heaven’s own glory, 
settling wave on wave about the figure of the child. Then a voice 
came Boftly to the ears of the wondering giant, saying, 

“ ‘ I am thy Christ, Offero, whom thou so long hast served. Thou 
x shalt no more bo called Offero, but Christopher (Christ-bearer), be¬ 
cause thou hast borne the Saviour of the world.’ 

“ Next morning a party of pilgrims missed the familiar sight of the 
giant, and after calling aloud and getting no answer, they opened the 
door of his hut On the rude bed, with his quiet hands folded across 
his mighty breast, lay the giant Christopher. They saw the smile on 
his silent lips, and the snowy blossoms that covered his mighty staff, 
and knew that, at last, he was with the Greatest” 

There was silence for several minutes, while Ruth and little Kit sat 
gazing into the leaping fire. By and by Ruth said: 

“ Now you know, dear, what your name means, and how much I 
expect from my brave little Christopher. For His sake, dear, we must 
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try to live brave, unselfish, lives, and grow daily more like Him in 
everything.” 

“ Yes, Miss Buth, for His sake, but—oh, Miss Ruth 1 my papa— 
my papa—my papa! " 

He buried his face in her lap, and sobbed out the sorrow he had so 
bravely tried to hide in his boyish loyalty. His slight figure shook 
and quivered as if in pain, and great tears streamed down his face, 
raised for a moment, and then buried deeper in her sheltering lap. 

That little, choking cry went straight to a heart already softened 
by the sad beauty of the story, while the falling tears burned like 
molten lead. Kit Hastings snatched his son to his breast, where he 
nestled bis tear-stained cheeks in his father’s neck. Once more be 
heard the gentle, loving words, and felt the strong, caressing hand 
stroke his hair, as in the days before the black, heavy cloud had set¬ 
tled down upon his childish life. 

Buth always remembered that picture of father and son ; and went 
home through the gathering darkness with a strange singing in her 
heart as she thought of his pairing words: 

“ God bless you, Buth Holden! I too have served the devil; yet, 
please God, I’ll try to earn the right to my name.” 

VL 

Winter was over in Sibley’s Gulch according to the almanac, for 
it was early in April; yet the snow was-still deep in these mountain 
towns, and the Reverend Walter Ca^T thought it was wonderfully 
cosy in John Holden’s cottage, to see the open fire of pine logs and— 
Buth. Sibley’s Gulch had not impressed him as a paradise during the 
three months she was away in Denver, and possibly that was why he 
had Bpent bo many evenings of this week of her return, visiting her 
brother John. The latter seemed to take these visits quite coolly, as 
he generally went out “ on business,” after smoking kiB after-supper 
pipe. 

It had happened so this evening, and Walter sat back in his com¬ 
fortable chair with a smile of lazy enjoyment on his delicate, cameo¬ 
like features. Buth felt aggravated to see such callousness after 
having won two games of chess from him, and said, viciously, “ I 
hate to see a man so contented under defeat; do you care much for 
anything?” 

“ Sometimes,” he drawled, “ and for some things. That fire, for 
instance, see how it sputters and fumes, with its little puffs of steam, 
and its ineffectual attempts to light those top pieces of wood. Why 
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can’t it work quietly and steadily, and wait patiently until the 
heat will prepare the wood for tiie burning ? Which is an allegory. 
Then look underneath at that bed of coals. No fuss there, but don’t 
they seem to be perfect as an illustration of the strength of reserved 
power ? ” 

“ Does your little sermon mean that you could have won if you 
would ? ” she asked, ironically. 

“And yet I would not quarrel with one single spluttering blaze. 
Short-lived as they are, each bright flash throws an answering gleam 
on your hair, and I can see the golden lights come and go like fireflies 
on a summer night. Yes, I like that fire.” 

Euth colored hotly under his lazy gaze, and he covertly admired 
her unwonted color, while trying to settle in his own mind whether 
she had grown more beautiful or he more appreciative. Then, seeing 
the danger-signal in her eyes, he changed the subject by saying, 
“ What a beautiful bear-skin this is! I never saw but one quite as 
handsome, and that one was on its owner. And that reminds me 
that I have a thrilling adventure to relate, after you have told me 
where I can get a match to this rug.” 

“ Then I’m afraid that I must wait a long time to hear the adven¬ 
ture, as I can’t tell you anything about this, except that it came 
to-day, with a card saying, ‘ Compliments of Kit Hastings, Jr.’ ” 

“ Just as I expected, Miss Euth, and my adventure will explain 
how you became the owner of the rug.” 

Walter sat for several minutes in a brown study, then, remembering 
himself, he laughed and inquired, “Are you ready for my story ?” 

“ Big Tom Barnes and I became famous friends while you were 
away, and one day he burst into my room to ask if I didn’t want to 
go bear-hunting. He had found the tracks of a large * silver-tip,’ and 
was crazy to secure his bearship. I got even wilder, and rushed 
over to one of my neighbors to borrow a ‘ rifle and fixin’s,’ fired with 
the hope of killing a real live bear. We said nothing to anyone, as 
we thought two were enough, and we wanted all the glory to our¬ 
selves. I will skip the intermediate steps, and take up the parable 
where Tom told me to circle to the left, while he ‘ moseyed ’ to the 
right, so as to surround the enemy. Bruin’s tracks all pointed toward 
and into a clump of young quaking aspens. The snow was only twelve 
or fourteen inches deep there, so I had slipped off my snow-shoes, and 
was edging around the little thicket, all a-tremble with excitement, 
and—well, yes—I was also a bit frightened. But that was nothing 
to the blaze that scorched through me to the very ends of my fingers, 
when I came plump face to face with the "pig-eyed old reprobate we 
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twere seeking. I almost laughed at his ludicrous, twinkling littlo 
eyes and his nasty teeth, showing so comically, just as if he were 
grinning at me. Yet not for long, as the grin changed to a snarl, 
and he rose, full of fight. I fired three quick shots, had my gun 
^knocked flying by a blow of his paw, and was lying crushed into the 
snow, a limp, helpless wreck, with a couple of smashed ribs and— 
that’s all I knew till I was half-way home on a sledge. Tom Barnes 
told me the rest. He heard the reports, and tore through the bush 
in time to see Kit Hastings jump at the enraged bear, armed with 
nothing better than a short hunting-knife, and close in, cutting and 
slashing like mad. Tom kept dancing around the two, trying to get 
a chance to shoot, but they were so mixed up that he did not dare, 
for fear of hurting Hastings. Finally, after a horrible scene of blood 
and fury, Hastings fell under the bear, and Tom raised his rifle, de¬ 
termined to try one shot; but that man, wounded and torn as he 
was, actually laughed, and said, ‘ Don’t shoot, Tom ; I’ve fixed him.’ 
Then he fainted away in the arms of the dead bear. 

“I went to see Hastings as soon as I could get up from bed, 
and shall never forget the sight of the wounds he received in saving 
my life. And to think that when I tried to thank him, the noble fel¬ 
low tried to turn it off as something worthless, and began an apology 
for a trifling thing that happened long ago, that he regarded as an 
insult to me. I stopped him in short order. Afterwards I saw him 
frequently, and have learned to love him and sympathize with his 
brave efforts to conquer his strong appetite for liquor. 

“ He spends his nights, after little Kit has gone to bed, grinding 
.and studying mathematics and Greek, to keep away from the saloon. 
Sometimes he has nearly starved himself while wandering over the 
country for days at a time, ‘killing the devil,’ as he calls it. He says 
there are times when he is almost insane from the hideous craving, 
and that nothing but the most violent exercise can prevent his yield¬ 
ing. It was owing to one of these tramping spells that he was on 
the spot in time to rescue me.” 

“And does he always succeed in fighting down his—desire for 
•drink?” 

There was a slight catch in her voice, a repressed eagerness in her 
manner of asking, that aroused him from the interest he had in his 
.atory, to note its effect upon her. And then Walter Carr knew for 
a certainty how hopeless was the love that drew him into the pres- 
•ence of this woman, who listened with such absorbed attention to his 
•tale of another’s heroism—knew it, and yet was too full of the spirit 
•of knightly truth to abate one jot or one tittle from the merit belonging 
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to bis rival. So be left ber that nigbt with a bitter sense of desola¬ 
tion, never dreaming of ber deep compassion and tender reverence 
for tbe manbood that scorned to belittle where be could not defeat. 

And Buth sat long by tbe dying fire, thinking of these two men, so 
unlike. One, true, scholarly, generous; tbe other fighting desper¬ 
ately a battle against a vitiated, depraved appetite that time and 
again bad dragged him through the slime of the pit. Over and over 
again she heard the words that came so nobly in answer to her 
question: “ Not always, not always; but, before God, I believe that 
Hastings is a grand man, and will yet win in the struggle.” She 
knew in her heart of hearts that Walter Carr loved her with all the 
strength of his strong, virile nature, and yet, and yet—“ Oh, God, 
help Kit Hastings! ” 

m 

Wikteb was indeed over in Sibley’s Gulch, thought Buth, as she and 
little Kit climbed the hills in search of early spring flowers, and re¬ 
joiced together over some unexpected find that greeted them out of 
its sky-blue loveliness with eyes that shone as if washed by the melt¬ 
ings from the close-lying bank of rotting snow. It is now early June, 
and the miners are all resuming their tale of daily work, and the 
striped chipmunks are darting through the bushes on the lookout for 
stray crumbs with which to fill their insatiable maws. 

Kit had joyously confided the news : “ Papa has not been ill for 
ever so long. Miss Buth, and is ’most well from the hurts the big bear 
gave him. I guess he’s more than ’most well, ’cause he tossed me 
up to the ceiling last night, and didn’t even catch his breath once. 
Oh, he’s awful strong, Miss Buth.” 

They separated after a while, to cover more ground in their explor¬ 
ations, and Buth was idly standing, full of happy musings, when she 
was startled by a faint cry from her little playfellow. 

A few minutes later Kit Hastings was surprised to see Buth stand¬ 
ing before him, with eyes full of fear and her lips trembling piteously 
as she gasped, 

“ Mr. Hastings, come, quick! Little Kit has fallen over a preci¬ 
pice and—is hanging in the branches—of a tree.” 

The man’s cheek went ashen, and without a word he hurried up 
the mountain-side toward the well-known mass of rocks that hid the 
sight he longed, yet dreaded to see. 

“ I knew papa would get me! ” declared little Kit, from his perch 
on his father’s shoulders, as they went happily homeward from the 
place of the accident. 
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Ruth said nothing, but glanced shyly at them as-the great, power¬ 
ful man waded through the muddy creek carrying his bright, yellow¬ 
haired boy, and thought of the legend of St. Christopher. She saw 
the wonderful change in the man’s face and bearing, and how the 
marks of his bitter conflicts had given new strength and depth to his 
recovered manhood. 

Hastings laughed at his son’s confidence in his power to save him, 
and replied: 

“ Of course; but we must hurry up, young man, or the storm 
brewing up there about old TJte Peak will get down to the gulch be¬ 
fore Miss Ruth reaches home.” 

They looked up the creek and saw the thick, ugly clouds split open 
by a flash of lightning, and heard the dull, threatening roar of thunder 
roll through the heavy air. Scattering drops were already falling, as 
Ruth ran under the shelter of her doorway, glad to be safely housed 
for the night. That was the beginning, and how it did pour all 
night long! 

It must have been about five in the morning, when her brother 
rapped on her door and said, “ Get up, Ruth, and dress yourself. 
There’s been a cloud-burst near Ute Peak, and the creek is raging 
down the gulch. I’m afraid there’ll be terrible times along its 
course.” 

She threw on her clothes and waterproof and went out with John 
into the dark, raw morning, that hid the rushing, leaping creek from 
her sight, but could not smother the din of its roaring torrent. 
Some men built a fire, and they all stood by its streaming blaze, a 
huddled mass that seemed to grow larger and more uncomfortable as 
the cold, gray dawn crept shivering from the east. The entire popu¬ 
lation appeared to be gathered there by the bend in the creek, where 
the filthy waves dashed highest. Ruth looked from one to another 
of the awed, pinched faces, and remembered with a sinking heart 
that some of the little cabins stood quite near to the creek. Near by 
she saw Bill Pickens, the saloon-keeper, and big Tom Barnes, the 
miner. The former had just come from his saloon, and stood, as if 
dazed, watching the resistless sweep of the flood as it leaped higher 
and higher against the timber that moiled and fretted against the bend 
—and everyone knew how close his house was to the creek. Someone 
cried through the noise of the flood: 

“That’s your house cornin’ down, Tom? ” 

Tom nodded mutely, and pointed with shaking finger up the creek. 

“My God! my God!” shrieked Pickens, “my house is gone, and 
that’s my Martha! ” and he threw up his arms iu helpless anguish. 
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Then arose such cries of pity, grief, and horror, mingled with groans 
of men and prayers from women, as baffle description. Some ran aim¬ 
lessly to the water’s edge, others piled wood on the fire, and other 
few stood still and blasphemed in impotent rage and grief as they 
heard the poor, lost woman cry in agonized entreaty, “ For the love 
of Christ, save me ! ” 

Walter Carr’s mouth looked set and stem, as throwing off his coat 
he silently prepared for a deed that made the bravest pale and shrink. 
Tom Barnes grasped his shoulder in a gripe that left its mark for 
days, and growled, 

“ Not you, parson, God bless you!—durn it, not you—” and held 
him back, saying, “Here’s the only man in th’ gulch kin turn tk’ 
trick,” as Kit Hastings sprang into their midst and asked for a rope. 

It was soon furnished, and, standing with one end girt tight around 
his waist, he gazed for a moment at Ruth, then walking to where 
she stood, he took her face between his hands, kissed her on the lips, 
and said: 

“ For His sake, Ruth.” 

She clung to him, crying, “ Oh, my love, my love! ” Then pushed 
him from her, so gently, but toward the creek, whispering brokenly, 
“ For His sake.” 

One last glance, full of a light that made his dark eyes radiant, and 
he was in the midst of the current, with the men on the bank slowly 
paying out the rope that held him, while the silence of those watch¬ 
ing grew deeper as he swam to his death. 

But all the time Kit Hastings felt through the icy chill of the 
water, that clinging, passionate embrace, and heard through the 
clamor and roar of the creek, that yearning, heart-broken cry, that 
told of her love for him. And once more Ruth Holden felt that dry, 
suffocating sob of helpless agony as she saw, in awful reality now, 
the one she loved, struggling for life in the grasp of the hurrying 
stream. 

Inch by inch, she saw him buffet his way with a strength that would 
not yield. Inch by inch, till the tossing, grinding logs were reached, 
and the straining rope told that the return was commenced. Inch 
by inch, till she heard that thrilling, delirious cry from a hundred 
throats, “ Saved! Saved! Saved! ” and saw great bearded men kiss 
each other, throw hats and coats high in the air, and laugh and 
shout and embrace again, while tears filled their eyes and wet their 
cheeks. Oh, the mad, surging joy, the very ecstacy of joy, to see the 
score of eager, reaching hands stretch out and grasp the now sense¬ 
less woman so wondrously saved! “ Saved ! Saved! ” Aye, indeed ; 
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and deeper and stronger and •wilder arose the shout from the push¬ 
ing, jostling, yelling crowd as they lifted Hastings out of the hungry, 
treacherous tide, that sent up great leaping arms of yellow spume in 
angry protest, and snarled still louder in baffled rage. 

“ Gently, boys, gently; I’m bruised to death,” smiled Kit; and his 
words brought a hush of pitying silence, broken only by low sobs and 
sorrowful whispers, as carefully and with bared heads and stream¬ 
ing eyes they bore him to the nearest cabin. For, despite his 
happy smile, one glance at that white, calm face was enough to 
convince the most doubting that Kit Hastings had given his life for 
another. 

An hour later, John Holden came from the hut where the wounded 
man lay, and walked with uneven steps to meet his sister. She drew 
him to her and asked, through dry, white lips: 

“ How is he, John ? ” 

John took her cold, limp hands in his warm, strong clasp, and said, 
“ There is no hope, darling. At least, I think not. He’s all crushed 
and bruised by the pounding of the logs in the creek. I saw him for 
a few minutes, and he asked—he asked me to wait until it was cer¬ 
tain he would not recover—and then to ask you to marry him. He 
said his mine will make you comfortable for life, and that—that little 
Kit loves you so much. And then he looked at me so wistfully that 
if you don’t—I’ll never forgive you ! I’m sorry I ever said anything 
against him, Ruth. God knows I am 1 And Walter Carr’s there, 
waiting to marry you—if you will” 

Ruth silently kissed her brother, and went hand-in-hand with him 
through the group of quiet men and weeping women, to her bridal. 
Walter led her to the bedside of the dying man, and said the few 
words that made them one. Then all softly withdrew, leaving hus¬ 
band and wife alone with little Kit 

She heard his low, broken words of humble apology for the great 
demand he had made upon her “love for little Kit.” 

“ It will be all right soon, Ruth—very soon. And I'm so glad; it’s 
so much better that I should go—now ; so much better. I can hear 
the lap-lapping of the fading tide. It’s carrying me out—far out from 
jou and little Kit—so fast. And, oh, my wife—my darling, you do 
not regret giving me—this last, this wonderful happiness ? ” 

“Ah, no! Can’t you stay ? Can’t you see I love you, altogether ? ” 
“ Is it really true ? God is good, Ruth!—and,” with an anxious 
smile, “have I earned my name ? Can you say ‘ Christopher ’ ? ” 
“Christopher—my brave, noble, kingly Christopher! ” 

Again were his eyes lit by the glow that gave them a glory not of 
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this earth. The hand, once so strong, closed tightly around hers, 
and he whispered once more, “ For His sake—Ruth.” 

The pain was gone from her heart at last, and “ the peace that 
passeth understanding ” stole into it, stilling its sorrow, and bringing 
a joy that did not leave her, even when, after a last long kiss upon 
the smiling mouth, she drew little heart-broken Kit to her breast and 
said: 

“ Don’t cry, sweetheart See, he is with the Christ.” 

E. A. More, Jr. 

Denver, Col. 
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'OR all as respectable as you the dewy peace of the big green garden, the 
see me now, prosperous and long leisure of complete solitude charmed 
portly, with my practice in and refreshed me. I read philosophy, walked 
' London and my villa at Ha- and smoked, and went so far as to make a 
zlemere, I once, when i was few notes for my great projected work on the 
a barrister, and briefless. “ Essential Identity of Ethic and Esthetic.” 
played a leading part in as thorough a melo- But though the gray parrot was destined to 
drama as ever brought down the house in a direct my fate, this was as yet unrevealed to 
Surrey-side theater. me, and I confess that I hated the bird. She 

My aunt was my one surviving relative; croaked, she whistled, she screamed, she sang 
it was she who had paid for my schooling, lines of hymns in her evil, raucous voice, 
given me my rare tips, and made it possible tremulous with suppressed chuckles. And 
for me to take up my scholarship at Exeter, when I implored the housemaid to remove her 
It\vas she whose checks supported me, more from her stand in the hall and take her into 
or less adequately, in my dusty rooms in the the kitchen, she told me it was as much as her 
Temple. It was she who appointed me to place was worth. When I threw a coat over 
the office of caretaker at Willow Cottage, the cage, Polly swore till my hair stood on 
near Grindhurst, while she went for her end, and I hastily tore off the coat, for the 
summer holiday to Scotland. sake of the maid-servants. So in the long 

Willow Cottage is a very comfortable place evenings before I started reading, after the 
to stay at. It is much too big for its name, servants had gone for the night to their own 
a long, low, white building, crowded with quarters, I used to lift Polly’s cage and carry 
furniture—legacies from different branches it out on to the lawn at the other side of 
of our family, who, passing from the need the house: then I could work in peace, 
of chairs and-tables, left these to Aunt Eliza One night the inevitable happened, and I 
for the crowding of her cottage. Uncle Al- awoke in the gray of the morning with a 
gernon left her the Chinese jars and curios, shock of remembrance, the remembrance 
Aunt Jane full half the heavy Victorian fur- that I had forgotten something. What, I 
niture. Uncle Robert the cases of stuffed fish wondered sleepily. Another shock, more 
and foxes, and Aunt Mary the gray parrot, violent and sleep-dispelling, warned me that 
To the gray parrot, and thus ’indirectly to I had forgotten to bring in the parrot. The 
Aunt Mary, I owe my melodrama. natural man said, “Do her good,” and I 

After the dusty scramble of London life turned on my pillow to compose myself for 
in July, the quiet of the ordered household, sleep; but Prudence discoursed at some length 
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on tramps, and on chills, and on the neces¬ 
sity of keeping the parrot’s nightly airings a 
secret from the servants. “ Suppose,” said 
Prudence, “ the confounded heast has taken 
cold and dies, the servants will say it was 
your fault. ” Sol got into flannels and stum¬ 
bled down the dim staircase and through the 
dark hall. All the shutters were up, and the 
alarm-bell on the door. I crept out through 
the French window in the parlor, and round 
through the toneless, dewy morning to the 
lawn. The cage was lying on its side. The 
parrot was gone. Never mind what I said. 
Directly the words were out of my mouth, 
my heart gave a leap, for they were answered 
by a flood of such swear-words as I had never 
heard from any but one mouth—or rather one 
beak. The anathema ended in a well-known 
hoarse chuckle. 

On the laburnum-tree sat the parrot, cock¬ 
ing a wary eye at me. 


tree almost rested on the wall, but the bough 
was far above my reach. The trunk was too 
smooth for climbing, too big for swarming. 
But I was always a good climber. And, as I 
say, my blood was up. I measured with my 
eye the distance between tree and wall. Then 
I got my back against the wall and one foot 
against the tree, gave a heave with my back, 
and got one hand against the wall, and press¬ 
ing outward with hands and feet, began to go 
up by jerks. It was hard work and very slow, 
but I did it, and when I got on to the top, I 
crouched on the wall breathless. Had the 
parrot disappeared ? No, there she was, to 
all appearance waiting for me. I dropped 
from the wall, and the old game began again. 
I had given up calling to the brute; my only 
chance was to get close to her and take her 
by surprise. This I did at last effect, but 
not till we were close to the house, which 


“ Come, Polly ! Come, pretty 
Polly!” I said, advancing. 

“Polly put the ket!” said the 
bird irrelevantly. 

“ Come then, Polly! ” I resumed, 
holding out my hand. The parrot 
fluttered and squawked, and I stood 
still, shivering in the July dawn. 

“Sugar, Polly, sugar,” said I, 
advancing again. “ Stand still, 
can’t you ? ” 

“ Could I but stand where Moses 
stood!” sang the parrot, and flew 
off over the lawn. I followed. 

Polly then rested, she took short 
flights from one tree to another, 
she sang lines of hymns at me, she 
chuckled and she screamed, but she 
swore no more. I am sure nothing 
but being covered up, or a sudden 
shock, such as my first remarks 
must have given her, would have 
betrayed her into such an indiscre¬ 
tion. She seemed to take a perverse 
joy in leading me slowly on; and 
lead me on she did, over woods and 
fields, and on to a by-road, where she 
took off from a chestnut-tree and 
disappeared over a high brick wall. 

“ I’ll have you yet! ” I said. 

My blood was up. I had quite 
forgotten how the loss of the bird 
might affect my relations with my 
aunt. It had become a personal 
matter between me and the parrot. I 
looked about for some foothold in the 



wall. It had been newly pointed. One 

of the boughs of the big chestnut- ** I fireueit the soft hand . . uutilnst my lips-" 
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stood in the middle of the park in which I 
was trespassing. It was a large, ugly, red 
Georgian building with many windows, all 
shuttered fast. It had a large, walled gar¬ 
den at the back, and it was on the high, red 
wall of this garden, where a yellow rose 
climbed over it, that, approaching quietly 
over the soft turf, I grasped the parrot by the 
tail. Fatigued by her long flight, she hardly 
fluttered. She gave a surprised squawk, bit 
my fingers as I tied her up in my handker¬ 
chief and put her in my pocket, where she 
swore once, and then was silent. 

“ And now to get out,” I said; but as I 
said it I heard a window go up softly. It 
was a window in the first floor of a sort of 
wing that projected into the garden. My 
first thought, I confess it, was flight. But 
I thought of dogs, and of householders timid 
to the point of firearms, so I halted and looked 
up. A woman, with something blue on, put 
her head out of the window—the window, I 
saw, was barred—and looked cautiously to 
right and left. She saw me, and signed that 
I was to come near and to be silent. I don’t 
know how she conveyed this in a single ges¬ 
ture, but she did. The old garden wall pre¬ 
sented no difficulties. I got over it, landed 
on a soft flower-bed, and the next moment I 
was below the window. She pointed at some¬ 
thing among the shrubs. It was a short ladder 
used for fruit-gathering. I got the ladder 
and set it under her window. I hesitated a 
moment, for the natural thought had occurred 
to me, that this house was probably a lunatic 
asylum, and the lady might be dangerous. 
The next .moment I was climbing the ladder, 
moved by four considerations: I am not alto¬ 
gether a coward, the adventure was piquant, 
the window was barred, and, most potent of 
all, the woman was beautiful as the day. 

As I brought myself on a level with her, I 
felt acutely conscious that my hair was rum¬ 
pled from the pillow and my chin rough with 
a two days’ beard; but when I raised my 
eyes to her face, she was still looking at the 
wall where I had found the parrot. 

“ Where is the other man ?” she whis¬ 
pered, turning bright, anxious eyes on me. 

“ There is no one else,” I answered in the 
same low tone. 

“ I heard two voices.” 

“ I was after my parrot. Here it is in my 
pocket. When I caught it, it swore. I am 
sorry I trespassed. Is there any way of 
getting out except over the wall ? ” 

Even as I spoke she thrust her arm through 
the bars, and her warm hand closed on mine. 


“ Don’t go,” she whispered; “ for God’s 
sake, don’t leave me! ” 

I began to feel decidedly uncomfortable. 
To be suddenly clutched by a lunatic, how¬ 
ever beautiful, must always be somewhat of 
a shock. And I have a horror of insanity. 

“I must go,” I said firmly; “it’s ab¬ 
surd ! ’ ’ and I tried gently to draw my hand 
away. 

She loosed it at once. 

“ Very well, go! ” she said. “ I thought 
you would help me. I was wrong. Go! ” 

And with that her face took on a look of 
such despair as I have never seen on any 
face in all my days. 

“ I would help you if I could,” I said 
lamely; “ but surely your friends-” 

“I have no friends,” she said. “I 
thought you would have been my friend. 
You look good.” 

She gazed wistfully at me, and for a mo¬ 
ment there was silence. As I looked at her 
I remembered my Charles Reade, and won¬ 
dered whether, perhaps, after all, she was 
not mad, but only a sane woman imprisoned 
in a madhouse to serve the greed of others. 
So I asked what seemed to me a very tactful 
question. 

“ Why do they say you are mad ? ” 

Her answer took me by surprise. 

“Do they?” she said mournfully. ■ “I 
didn’t know.” 

“ Perhaps they don’t,” I said soothingly. 
“ How many mad people are there in this 
asylum ? ” 

Her face changed, lightened, and a ripple 
of silent laughter passed over it. She spoke 
rapidly. 

“ Now I understand! You thought I was 
mad, and well you might! And I thought 
you were a burglar, but I was going to ask 
you to help me all the same.” 

I smiled too. A great weight seemed 
lifted from me, but almost on the instant a 
greater weight took its place. If she were 
not mad, this beautiful vision with the bright 
hair and the sad eyes, she must be in some 
deadly trouble or peril to stoop to ask help 
even from a burglar. 

The east was brightening. The world was 
growing every moment more alive and alight. 

I could now see into the interior of her room. 
This was no lunatic’s cell, but a lady’s cham¬ 
ber, furnished with comfort, even with luxury. 

“ I must not stay long,” I said, “ if you 
don’t want every one to know I’ve been here. 
What is it that you want me to do for you? ” 

“I never thought of your thinking me 
mad,” she answered slowly. “ I am so us6d 
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to it all, but of course to you it seems—You 
will go back to thinking that, if I tell you what 
I want. And 1 have thought over it so much, 
and I thought "any man would do it for me, if 
I could only get to speak with one. You are 
the first person except two that I have spoken 
to for eighteen months.” She shivered, 
and looked away from me across the grass, 
where the long shadows now began to gather 
strength in the waxing light. She twisted her 
fingers together in an agony of indecision. 

“ What is it ? ” I asked. ‘‘I will do it 
if I can.” 

Then she spoke suddenly, in a voice curi¬ 
ously hard and dead. 

“ I want you to ask me to marry you.” 

I own that I found no words. 

“ It is horrible! ” she said, turning scar¬ 
let. “ Of course I don’t mean that I want 
you to marry me, but I want to be engaged 
to you till—till after a certain day. Then I 
shall release you. It won’t cost you any¬ 
thing—only a few words, and to stand by 
them till I tell you it is all right. Will you ? ” 

“ But why ? ” I stammered. I can’t pre¬ 
tend that I showed to advantage in this in¬ 
terview. I felt by turns a man of sense and 
a despicable dastard, according to her silence 
or her speaking. And the fact that our 
talk was in whispers somehow added to my 
embarrassment. 

‘‘It is getting lighter and lighter,” she 
said. “ The gardeners get up so early. You 
must go. I promised once to marry some 
one, if no one I liked better offered to marry 
me before I was twenty-one. That was eigh¬ 
teen months ago. I’ve seen no one since but 
that man and his sister. So how could I see 
any one I liked better ? Will you ask me ? 
Oh, say yes, quickly. It doesn’t mean 
anything to you, but it’s everything to 
me.” 

“ What’s your name ? ” I said. 

“ Emma Chisholm.” 

* ‘ Mine is Richard Dorrington. Miss Chis¬ 
holm, will you marry me ? ” 

‘‘I accept your kind offer with pleasure 
and gratitude, ’ ’ she answered glibly. It was 
evident that she had rehearsed many a time 
the scene we were now playing. Only in her 
rehearsals some one more chivalrous than I 
had, perhaps, been cast for my part. 

“ Now go,” she said. “ There is nothing 
for you to do. Only remember you are en¬ 
gaged to me.” 

“ Shall I announce the engagement ?” 

“ No, no; do nothing, only go.” 

“ When am I to see you again ? ” 

Our positions were suddenly reversed. As 


she grew eager to be rid of me, I longed 
increasingly to stay, to talk to her, to touch 
her hand again. 

“ Oh, never, I hope!” 

“ But I must,” I said. “ You must ex¬ 
plain what all this means.” 

“Come to-morrow morning, then,” Bhe 
said, “ but earlier, and don’t bring the par¬ 
rot.” 

She flashed a sudden smile at me, and drew 
back into the room. 

“ Good-by,” I said, reaching a hand up 
awkwardly from my ladder. 

She stretched her hand through the bars, 
and, at the touch of it, I felt suddenly how ut¬ 
terly I had failed to rise to the opportunities 
of my adventure. I pressed the soft hand 
against my cheek, against my lips. 

“ Oh! ” she cried, a soft, inarticulate cry, 
like that of a wild creature caught and hurt 
in the catching. 

Then she closed the window quickly. I 
replaced the ladder and took my way across 
the dewy park, now fully dressed in its day¬ 
light green, and touched to gold by the level 
beams of the rising sun. 

I went home to think things over, and in¬ 
deed food for thought had been supplied to 
me in no niggard measure. 

“This is your doing!” I said angrily to 
the parrot as I replaced her and her cage 
in the still darkened hall. 

“ This is your doing,” I repeated as thA 
memory came back to me of that handr 
against my face. And I fetched the parrot 
three lumps of sugar and some hempseed. 

That day seemed long to me. I lounged 
about the garden, and tried to read, but phi¬ 
losophy had lost its charm. The interest of 
my extraordinary adventure was enough, in 
itself, to distract my thoughts. And then 
there was the recollection of her hand, of 
her eyes—her sad eyes and her weary mouth. 
The time passed slowly, slowly. I strolled 
down to the village in the afternoon, bought 
some tobacco—it was a loathsome Bhag, I 
remember—and asked questions. I learned 
a good deal that I did not want to know, and 
at last came to the thing I did want to know 
—who lived in the big red house in the high- 
walled park ? Queer folks, it seemed—a mid¬ 
dle-aged lady and gentlemanand ayounglady, 
not their daughter, my informant thought. 
Lodge gates always kept locked; no servants 
allowed out. Lady always present when 
tradesmen came. Most of the things from 
the stores in London—big cases. That was 
how the rich robbed the poor nowadays in- 
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stead of being neighborly. Family never 
even went to church, so, of course, nobody 
called on them except the vicar, and he was 
not let in. One or other of the old people 
drove out every day with the young lady. 
Poor thing! 

Then suddenly my informant came round 
the counter and looked out at the open door. 
“ That’s them a-coming now,” she said. 

There was a Bound of hoofs and wheels, 
and a big barouche, drawn by two fat horses, 
rolled by. In it sat my lady of the dew and 
the dawn, and beside her an amiable-looking, 
fresh-faced man of about forty-five. He was 
talking to her, pointing out some pigeons on 
a house-roof. She listened’in white silence. 

Her eyes lightened as she saw me, and 
mechanically my hand went to my cap. I 
dropped it again, but not quickly enough. 
Her companion turned, and said something to 
her. I saw her shake her head, and knew she 
had been forced to deny acquaintance with 


morning I climbed the big wall again, but 
this time I took a rope to help my climb, 
and left it hidden among the chestnut 
branches. 

Then I crossed the park. Her window 
was close shuttered. I found the ladder, 
and was about to raise it, when I saw the 
gleam of something white—a paper tied to 
the ladder. I cut the wiread and unfolded 
the paper. I could see 'written words, but 
there was not yet light to read them. The 
shuttered window promised nothing. With 
the paper in my hand, I crouched among the 
shrubs close to the house, struck a match 
softly under my coat, and read: 

“ Farewell forever. I no longer love you. 
I have buried your letters and presents at the 
spot where you caught what you were chas¬ 
ing. Be sure no one sees you dig. All is 
over between us. Emma.” 

I own that my adventure was taking a turn 
I had never anticipated. Or was it now justi- 


me. I had spoiled her plan. I went home fying my first anticipation ? Was she really, 
cursing myself for the after all, mad ? No other explanation 
L fool I was. seemed possible. 

In the early I stepped back, looked up at the house. 




«. , . hhlg iKiroiifhe . . . rolled by. Tn it sat my lady of the dno and the dawn.** 
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All was shuttered darkness, and in the gar¬ 
den it was very dark. No one would see me 
dig. I found the spot where I had caught 
the parrot; a yellow rose lay on the mold. 
I dug in the soft earth with my fingers, and 
under the rose I found something hard—a 
little sandal-wood box. Another look at the 
house. Still silent and eyeless. Then I put 
the box in my pocket and made off home, 
extremely irritated at the whole affair, yet 
not without a certain curiosity as to the 
nature of the “ presents and letters.’ 5 

When I got back to the cottage, I hastened 
to light a candle, for daylight was not yet 
full. 1 opened the box. It contained only 
one thing—an envelope, from which I drew 
a long letter. 

“ You have spoiled everything. He saw 
that you knew me, and asked if I knew you. 
I said no, and now how can I ever say that 
we were engaged ? If I had said yes, I be¬ 
lieve he would have killed me. I don’t feel 
safe. You don’t know what it is—this ter¬ 
ror by day and night. He has never been 
unkind, but I am afraid. If he thinks there 
is anything between us, perhaps he will not 
let me live to see my birthday. It is on 
Monday. I shall write a line and tie it to 
the ladder, and pray to God that you may 
find it, and not some one else. And I shall 
write it so that if he finds it he won’t under¬ 
stand. You won’t understand either, but 
you mil when you get this. They let me 
walk in the garden. I don’t think they think 
any one could get in. They think I knew 
you before. But I don’t know, they are so 
clever—perhaps they know all about it. I 
couldn’t tell you this morning all about it, 
but I will now. If you can think of any way 
to make them think you don’t know me; but 
of course you can’t. I am going mad now, 
I think. You thought I was mad. Perhaps 
I soon shall be. If he goes on thinking you 
are staying in the village because of me—you 
don’t know what it is, this terror. Now I 
will tell you my story. I know you did not 
like me, and you half think I am mad, but if 
you can help me you will. For the love of 
God, help me! But I know you can’t. 

“ We used to live at Clapham Common. 
We hadn’t many friends. My father liked 
to live quietly. Then he died two years ago, 
and Dr. James—you saw him in the carriage 
with me—he and Mr. Anderson were my 
guardians, ayidMr. Anderson went to America, 
and he is to be back in time for my birthday. 
And Dr. James and his sister came and lived 
at Elm Bank—that was our house at Clapham. 


They were very kind, indeed, and tried to 
comfort me. When my father died, his last 
words were: ‘ Emma, be true and just in all 
your dealings,’ and I want to be, but it is 
very hard. And I had to say I did not know 
you, and it was a lie. Then after six months 
he said: ‘ Will you marry me ? ’ and I said 
no, but he begged and begged, and then I 
said I was too young, and he said so I was, 
perhaps, but would I promise to marry him 
if—but I told you that before. So I said 
yes, and the very next day we came to this 
dreadful place, and I have seen no one, no 
one at all. And when I saw you this morn¬ 
ing, I thought God had sent you, though I 
don’t know howl could have thought that 
when I thought you were a burglar. My 
other guardian is to come down on Monday. 
If you could see him—but perhaps it will be 
all right, and he will take me away with him. 

“ Please pardon this hurried letter. I 
daren’t reread it, hardly stop to think as I 
write. I dare say really there’s nothing to 
be frightened of, but you don’t know what 
it is. “ Emma Chisholm. 

“ You may think I could just tell my other 
guardian and go away with him, but I don’t 
like really to break my promise, and, besides, 
I am afraid. I don’t know what to do. I 
wish he hadn’t seen that you knew me.” 

The very incoherence of this letter stamped 
it as trustworthy, and the repetition of 
one phrase in it went to my heart: “ You 
don’t know what it is—this terror by night 
and day—you don’t know what it is.” 

Somehow I must soothe that terror. I must 
undo my folly of that afternoon. I must con¬ 
vey to her the knowledge that I had done so. 
I sat with my head in my hands, and thought 
and thought. Then I dressed me in my best, 
and went to call at the Grange. The lodge 
gate was locked. The woman eyed me 
doubtfully. 

“ Orders are to let no one in,” she said; 
“ but there, I see Dr. James a-walking in the 
drive now, sir. I’ll go and ask him, if you 
will bide a bit outside of the gate.” 

I saw her meet him. I saw his eyes fol¬ 
low hers to the gate; then he came hurrying 
towards me. 

“ Excuse me, my dear sir,” he said; “ we 
have to be very careful.” 

So saying, he unlocked the door. 

“ Come in,” he said; “ here is a pleasant 
seat, where we can watch the deer sporting 
among the trees. And now tell me what I 
can have the pleasure of doing for you.” 

“Iam come to this neighborhood,” said I, 
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“ in the hope of meeting Miss Chisholm, and 
cultivating her acquaintance with a view to 
a proposal of marriage.” He looked at me 
with masked anxiety. “ But as I find she 
does not go into society, I venture to lay my 
proposal before her guardian.” 

His face cleared. “Yes, yes,” he said 
pleasantly. “You knew Miss Chisholm in 
bygone days, no doubt.” 

I affected an exaggeration of the embar¬ 
rassment I certainly felt. 

“I will be frank with you,” I said, feel¬ 
ing meaner than I ever remember to have 
done in my life. “ I inherit my property 
from an uncle. It seems that in his youth 
he was attached to Miss Chisholm’s mother. 

I was his favorite nephew, and the dearest, 
wish of his heart was to find the daughter of 
his early love and manage a marriage be¬ 
tween her and me. Of course the late Mr. 
Chisholm would have opposed.it; but he died 
just before my uncle, and my uncle then 
added a codicil to his will, by which I was to 
lose half my legacy if within three years I 


did not marry Miss Chisholm. I have seen 
the young lady in her drives with you, and I 
now look on as a privilege that which-—” 
“ I see, I see,” he said, interrupting my 
smooth lying; “and the lady your uncle 
loved, what was her name ? ” 

Here was a facer. I hesitated, stam¬ 
mered, and he gloated over my discomfiture, 
but I was not cornered yet. 

“ I don’t like to show his letter to a 
stranger,” I said bashfully, “still you, sir, 

are so kind and sympathetic that—that-’ ’ 

I drew out the letter I had prepared, signed 
my Uncle Algernon’s name, and written on 
paper stamped with Willow Cottage, where, 
indeed, that lamented uncle had breathed his 
last. 

Dr. James read the forgery and folded it 
up. He was silent. I could see that I had 
convinced him. I had undone the effects of 
that folly about the cap. What would be 
his next move ? He sighed, and returned the 
letter to me. 

“I quite understand,” he said, “quite. 
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In happier circumstances I should have been 
proud and delighted. As it is, Mr. Dorring- 
ton, it would be cruel to trifle with you. I 



'• Ispmuy to my fed." 

owe you the truth. My ward is hopelessly 
insane.” 

My plot had succeeded, and his had failed. 
This sang in my ears as I walked home. I 
got away from him with a bearing of dumb 
sadness and submission, but as I went along 
the lanes I rejoiced. For at the moment 
when he told me that she was mad, my doubts 
of her sanity vanished away at once and for¬ 
ever, and I knew him for the villain he was. 
But I knew, too, that he was an actor, and 
a good one; good enough, no doubt, to con¬ 
vince the other trustee, the returning Ander¬ 
son, and to destroy at once Emma’s chances 
of freedom. Yes, I had begun to call her 


Emma to myself, and to perceive that Emma 
is, after all, rather a pretty name. 

I went un to London that day, and I called 
on my friend Tenterden. Ten- 
terden is a man whom people 
call on whenthey are in a fix. 
He is an archaeologist and a 
good fellow. He has. been in 
more than one adventure. He 
came down with me to Willow 
Cottage, and we brought with 
us a black-covered wicker bas¬ 
ket. I walked the lanes. I 
met Emma driving with Mrs. 
James. I turned my eyes 
away, and walked moodily on. 
Next day I met her driving 
with the man, and i raised 
my hat respectfully—to him. 
He returned my salutation 
with a sad smile. This was 
all I could do to show her that 
I had tried to undo my folly. 

On Monday morning, Ten¬ 
terden and I went into the 
woods very early. We took 
the basket with us. When we 
came out again, Tenterden had 
changed clothes, complexion, 
and manner. I should never 
have known him. He looked 
the part for which he was 
dressed, gentleman’s'gentle¬ 
man. As for me, Tenterden 
had wrought upon me with 
cosmetics and a wig and crape 
hair and loud checks, till I 
had changed from the Dor- 
rington I knew to a busmess¬ 
like bounder with red whiskers 
and a rather Bhiny black suit. 
Tenterden of his wisdom had 
devised our disguises and got 
them from Hugo’s. 

Then we went to the station and waited, 
scanning the passengers dropped by the rare 
trains—the parson on his way back from an 
exchange Sunday, a girl coming home from 
service, a gardener with plants in shallow 
boxes. 

It was nearly noon before our man arrived, 
a tall, thin, gray man with a black bag. 
Tenterden stepped up to him, “For the 
Grange, sir ?” he said. 

“ Yes. Is there anything to meet me ? ” 
“ No, sir,” said Tenterden. “ The horse 
is gone lame, sir, and nothing else was to be 
got. But it’s not far, sir, if you will Btep 
this way.” 
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I followed at a little distance. As soon 
as we were out of sight of the station Ten- 
terden stopped short. 

“ Mr. Anderson, I believe,” he said, with 
a complete change of manner. 

The other looked his surprise. Tenterden 
spoke rapidly. 

“ You are now going to the Grange to set¬ 
tle up the affairs of the Chisholm estate. 
Let me tell you, sir, that you are not safe 
in going to that house.” 

“ Lord bless my soul!” said Mr. Ander¬ 
son. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” said Tenterden, in 
his lordliest manner. “lama private detec¬ 
tive,” and as he said it I seemed to smell, 
through the scent of the hay, the gas and 
orange-peel of the Surrey Theater. “ So is 
my friend here,” he went on, indicating me 
with a theatrical wave of the hand. “ We 
propose to accompany you. We have pis¬ 
tols.” He showed them. “ We have some 
knowledge of this matter.” I wondered 
how he could show that. “ And we will see 
you through.” 

Mr. Anderson shuffling irresolutely on the 
white dust, muttered something about “ com¬ 
municating with Dr. James through his so¬ 
licitor.” 

“ There is no time,” said Tenterden firmly. 
I could see how he was enjoying himself. 
“ It is a matter of life and death. I shall 
go with you, Mr. Anderson, as your valet, 
and this gentleman as your clerk or your 
solicitor, whichever you prefer.” 

“ He looks more like a clerk,” said Mr. 
Anderson, eying me with disfavor. 

“ Come,” Tenterden went on, “ let us be 
moving. We can talk as we go.” 

On the way to the house we did talk. His 
first alarm over, Mr. Anderson did not ap¬ 
pear incurably stupid, but he now pooh- 
poohed our tale. 

We found the lodge gates hospitably 
throw open. We entered, and as soon as 
we had passed out of sight, a clang behind 
us told us that they had been closed. 

“ Hear that! ” said Tenterden significant¬ 
ly. Mr. Anderson looked uncomfortable. 

The house-door was opened by a sour-look- 
ing man-servant, who glanced doubtfully at 
us. “ Excuse me, sir,” he said, “ but which 
is Mr. Anderson ? ” 

Mr. Andersonadmittedhisidentity. “ Step 
this way, sir,” he said, and slammed the door 
in our faces as Mr. Anderson crossed the 
door-mat; but Tenterden’s foot was in the 
door. 

Mr. Anderson was equal to the occasion. 


“ What the devil d’you mean? ” he said. 
“ Let my man in at once. Come in, Rigby.” 

Tenterden pushed, and we got the door 
back. Mr. Anderson’s face showed very 
white in the gloom. 

‘ ‘ ’Pon my word, I think you were right! ’ ’ 
he cried. ‘ ‘ Servants get more insolent every 
day. I shall report you to your master.” 

The surly man said nothing, and I won¬ 
dered whether Mr. Anderson had saved the 
situation with his quotation. It seemed 
hardly a likely thing for a man-servant to 
say to his master. We followed Mr. Ander¬ 
son into a library, and there awaited Dr. 
James and his ward. 

During our waiting we exchanged glances, 
but no words. I felt more than ever the 
melodramatic atmosphere. The room ex¬ 
actly reproduced a stage carpenter’s idea of 
a library. I also felt, however, a sense of 
real danger. Tenterden, I noticed, looked 
really delighted. He always enjoys piaying 
a part. 

Dr. James came in, softly, like a sandy cat. 
He and Mr. Anderson exchanged greetings. 
He took no notice of us, except to suggest 
that we should wait outside. 

“ I shall want my clerk,” said Mr. Ander¬ 
son. “ Rigby, you can wait outside.” So 
Tenterden waited outside. 

‘ ‘ And where is our ward ? ’ ’ 

“ She will be here in a moment.” He al¬ 
most seemed to purr the words. “ I have 
an announcement to make to you,” he said, 
“ which may surprise you. Since Miss Chis¬ 
holm has been in the care of my sister an at¬ 
tachment has, ahem, sprung up between us. 
She has promised to become my bride. We 
shall hope to see you at the ceremony, which 
will be performed very shortly.” 

“ Do you know,” said Mr. Anderson ab¬ 
ruptly, “ that people about here say Miss 
Chisholm is mad ? That comes of your 
shutting her up here. What did you do it 
for?” 

“ Her own wish, my dear sir. Her nerves 
were shattered by her father’s death. But 
care and kindness, my dear Mr. Anderson, 
care and kindness have done wonders. She 
is a picture of health.” 

“ Will you have her sent for ? ” 

Dr. James rang the bell. 

“ Johnson, request Miss Chisholm to step 
this way.” 

Johnson retired, and in an exceedingly 
short time returned. 

“ Miss Chisholm has a headache, sir, and 
begs to be excused. She hopes to see Mr. 
Anderson on some future occasion.” 
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This was very pat, but unconvincing. I 
fumbled with the black bag. 

“ Come, come,” said Mr. Anderson, “ this 
is mere trifling. I insist on seeing my ward. 
This is most disrespectful conduct, most dis¬ 
respectful.” 

“ I regret extremely,” Dr. James was be¬ 
ginning, when the door opened and She came 
in. 

“ I hope I have not kept you waiting,” 
she said. “ I have only this moment heard 
that you were here.” 

She looked round anxiously as she shook 
hands with Mr. Anderson. Then he handed 
her to a chair. 

“ 1 hear I am to congratulate Dr. James 
on his engagement to you,” he said, with 
knitted brows. 

Emma glanced at Dr. James, who no longer 
seemed as if purring were possible to him. 
Then she said, very distinctly: 

‘ : I promised to marry Dr. James if no one 
I liked better made me an offer of marriage 
before my twenty-first birthday. But I have 
seen some one I like better, and-” 

Dr. James started from his chair. 

“ You’re dreaming, child,” he said, and 
his voice was dangerously calm. “ You 
can’t have seen anybody!” 

“ I have seen some one,” she went on 
steadily, “ and I have accepted the proposal 
he made to me. l am engaged to Mr. Richard 
Dorrington. Oh, Mr. Anderson, I may be 
engaged to him, mayn’t I ? ” 

“ This is idle talk, my dear child,” said 
Dr. James. “ Of course you are absolutely 
free, but why drag in the name of a gentle¬ 
man who is a perfect stranger to you ? ” 

“ He is not,” she said; “he is engaged 
to me. Oh, Mr. Anderson, it is really true. 
Don’t leave me here. I am frightened. I 
wish Mr. Dorrington were here! ” 

I could bear it no longer. I tore off the 
wig and whiskers, and was swept into the 
full swirl of the melodrama. 

“ He is here!” I cried. With a sudden 
shriek she put out her hands and ran to me, 
and I caught her in my arms. Never was a 
more effective curtain devised. By all the 
rules of dramatic art Dr. James should have 
put a vial of poison to his lips, and died in 
agony at the feet of the reunited. Instead, 
a slow' smile came to his lips, and he nodded 
once or twice. “Well, well!” he said, 
“ love laughs at locksmiths. You were one 
too many for me, Mr. Dorrington. The fact 
is, I took you for a fortune-hunter, and I 
had ray duty to do and my”—he sighed, 
with quite a decent show of emotion—“ my 


treasure to guard. Well, well, we may cry 
quits, and be friends again. Your friend,''" 
too, who went and fetched the lady; he’s in 
it, eh ? Well, well. But come,” he added 
briskly, “ luncheon is ready. Let me order 
two more covers to be laid, and let us talk 
it all over, over a glass of good sherry.” 

And before we could protest, he was gone. 

I heard his voice and Tenterden’s outside. 

Emma had withdrawn herself from my 
arms, and stood talking to Mr. Anderson in 
the window, explaining matters, Tsupposed. 

I wondered what was to happen next. The 
time passed, five minutes, ten minutes. 

“Our host delays,” I said. As I spoke 
we heard the click of a latch. Emma and I 
both sprang at the door. It was locked, 
and the windows were barred. 

“Trapped!” cried Mr. Anderson. 

“ Yes,” I said in a low voice, “ and what 
would it have been if you had come alone ? ” 
For though we were yet far from understand¬ 
ing the mystery, we felt that Dr. James was 
desperate. 

How long was it before we got out? 
About eleven hours, my dear reader, during 
which we ran the whole gamut of emotions, 
and I got Mr. Anderson almost to forgive 
me that deception about the detective, which 
I do really believe saved his life. .' Eleven 
hours during which we three kept up. each 
other’s spirits, and I got to know Emmabet- 
ter than I could have done in ten years’ po¬ 
lite acquaintance over tennis and dinner-par¬ 
ties. Eleven hours! The unanswered hells 
soon told us that no servants were 1 left in 
the house, or none that would help is. We 
knew the lonely situation of the place. It 
had, in fact, once been an asylum. We 
might die there of starvation long before any 
one came near us. Eleven hours,' and it 
seemed like a year. It was quite dark. 
Emma was sitting on the floor, leaning 
against Mr. Anderson’s knee, holding my 
hand. We had exhausted ourselves in vain 
efforts to break down the barriers of that 
strong old room. Suddenly she moved, sat 
up, and then we heard it, too—a slow, heavy 
footstep on the flagged passage. The key 
turned in the lock. I pulled out my pistol. 
The door opened. A man stood in it with a 
candle in one hand and a pistol in the other. 
His mouth was torn and bleeding; there was 
blood on his cuffs and on his hands. I sprang 
to my feet, but I need not have stood on the 
defensive. The melodrama was working 
itself out: the man was Tenterden. 

“ He got me away easily enough,” he.said, 
in answer to our questions. “ Of course I’d 
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listened at the keyhole, and I really did think 
it was all right. He got me into the dining¬ 
room, and he and that man of his tied my 
hands and feet with rope, and then tied me 
into a chair with a nice, tight rope round 
my neck. Then I suppose he went back and 
locked you all in, and off he went. He came 
back to have a last look at me, and said he 
thought I might come to wish I’d kept out 
of this. Oh, he told me plainly that we 
should all starve here.” 

And how did you get loose ? ” 

“ I bit the ropes,” he said, “ when I had 
got my neck out of the rope collar. That 
took six hours. I had a handsome black 
marble dining-room clock to go bv. Then I 
bit the ropes through, but there were a great 
many knots. I’m afraid I don’t look very 
nice. The clock stopped at eight. I don’t 
know how long it took me. What time is it? 
I feel as if it were the week after next.” 

“Come,” I said, “we must find some 
food for Her.” So we ate and drank in that 
grim house, and it was nearly one o’clock 
before we left it. 

“ I’ll tell you one thing,” said Tenterden 
cheerfully, “ I don’t fancy you’ll find very 
much of Miss Chisholm’s property left. The 
rascal played a bold game, and I fancy he 
has won most of the stakes.” 

He had. Every security that could be 
realized had been realized. A certain estate 
in which Emma has a life interest only was 


all that escaped him. Dr. James had been in 
very low water at the time of Mr. Chisholm’s 
death, and the trusteeship had been his finan¬ 
cial salvation. Whether his scheme of mar¬ 
riage with Emma was merely conceived as 
an easy way of avoiding awkward investiga¬ 
tions, or whether he desired her for herself, 
we shall never know. He and his sister dis¬ 
appeared utterly, and we have never seen or 
heard of them again. I asked Emma once 
whether he had been cruel to her while he 
had her at his mercy at the Grange, but she 
shuddered, and said: “ Don’t let’s talk of it. 
I want to forget it all. He wasn’t cruel, 
but he frightened me. Oh, don’t make me 
remember it!” 

But some of these days, when we have 
been married a great many years, some very 
bright spring day, out in the daisied fields, 
she will find courage to tell me of her life 
there. Till then the reader and I must pos¬ 
sess our souls in patience. 

I did marry her, then ? Of course. From 
the moment when her hand lay against my 
face I knew that if she would marry me I 
should have won from Fate life’s greatest 
good and grace. The loss of her fortune 
made it easier for me to woo her. Had she 
still been an heiress, though, I don’t know 
that it would have made much difference. 
For, after all, we were all playing in a 
melodrama, and do not melodramas always 
end in marriage ? 
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